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MACAULAY’S (Lord) HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 


the ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. 


Student’s Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 12s. | Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post Svo, 48s: 
People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. | Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


MACAULAY’S (Lord) ESSAYS: 


Student’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. 24s, 
People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


MACAULAY’S (Lord) COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by 
Lady TREVELYAN. Cabinet Edition, 16 vols. post 8vo. £4. 16s. ; Library Edition, 8 vols. 
demy 8vo. £5. 5s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the FALL of WOLSEY 


to the DEFEAT of the SPANISH ARMADA. By JAmgs A. FROUDE. 


POPULAR EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £2. 2s. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3. 12s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the arb peer 'y 


CENTURY. By JAMES A. FROUDE. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James 


A. Froupe. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of 


JAMES I. to the OUTBREAK of the GREAT CIVIL WAR. By 8. R. GARDINER. 


10 vols, 
crown 8vo. 6s. each, 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. By 


SAMUEL R. GARDINER, LL.D. &c. (3 vols.) Vol. I. 1642-1644. 8vo. 21s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 


TURY. sy W. E. H. Lecky. © 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 1700-1760, 36s. Vols. III. and 
IV. 1760-1784, 36s. Vols. V. and VI. 1784-1793, 36s. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND 


since the ACCESSION of GEORGE III. 1760-1870. By Sir T 
crown 8vo. 18s. : 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the CONCLUSION of 


the GREAT WAR in 1815 to the YEAR 1858. By SPENCER WALPOLE. (5 vols.) Vols. I. 
and IT. 1815-1832, 36s. Vol. III. 1832-1841, 18s. Vols. 1V. and V. 1841-1858 


. ERSKINE MAy, 3 vols. 


, 68, 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA 


from 1837 to 1852. By C. C. F. GREVILLE, late Clerk of the Council. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA 
from 1852 to 1860. By C. C.F. GREVILLE, late Clerk of the Council. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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LETTERS ON UNIONIST DELUSIONS. By A.V. Dicny, B.C.L., of the Inner 


Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Vinerian Professor of English Law; Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford ; Hon. LL.D. 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 











A HISTORY OF THE IRISH UNION. 
A HISTORY OF THE LEGISLATIVE UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. By T. DunBar INGRAM, LL.D., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Mr. JOHN BRIGHT, in his letter to the Times, August 8, says :—‘I have read Mr. Dunbar Ingram’s book with great 


interest, and hope it may be widely read Mr. Ingram’s excellent book will be very useful with all who can read and 
reason upon the great contest which is now before us.’ ; 





THE PRIVY COUNCIL. By A.V. Dicey, B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
Vinerian Professor of English Law ; Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford ; Hon. LL.D. Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By J. L. Casor, his Literary 


Executor. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 18s. 








INDUSTRIAL PEACE: its Advantages, Methods, and Difficulties. A Report of an Inquiry 
made for the Toynbee Trustees. By L. L. F. R. Price, formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. With a 
Preface by ALFRED MARSHALL, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. With Portrait 
of Arnold Toynbee. Medium 8vo. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF MINIATURE ART. By J. LUMSDEN PROPERT. With Illustrations. 
Super Royal 4to. (Jmmediately. 








THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND VIEWED IN CONNECTION WITH 
ITS PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By ArcHIBALD GrIkIz, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey 
of the United Kingdom, and Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, London; formerly Murchison Professor 
of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, &c. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

The Times says :—‘ The book ought to be studied by every intelligent visitor to Scotland who is desirous of increasing 
tenfold the pleasure with which he beholds the manifold forms into which Nature has cast the fair face of that romantic 
land’ 





SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


HOMER—The Odyssey of Homer done into English Prose. By S. H. BurcueEr. 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and of University College, Oxford; and A. LANG, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 





ULYSSES; or, Scenes and Studies in many Lands. By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, 
H.M. Minister in Uruguay; Author of ‘A Narrative of a Year's Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia, 


1862-1863,’ ‘ Essays on Eastern Questions,’ ‘ Dutch Guiana,’ &c. 8vo. [Jmmediately. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ‘ECONOMY. By HENRY SIDGWICK, M.A., 


LL.D., Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge ; Author of ‘ The Method of 
Ethics. Second Edition, Revised. 8vo. 16s. 


ROMANTIC LOVE AND PERSONAL BEAUTY: their Development, Causal 
Relation, Historic and National Peculiarities. By Hznry T. Finck. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s, 
The Mornine Post says :—‘ The Author’s book is a complete treatise on love, courtship, beauty, and other matters 


relating to romantic love and personal beauty. It is on the whole marked by strong sense, and deserves to be widely 
read.’ 











New Part (Part XXII.), Watson—Zwischenspiel. Price 3s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By Eminent Writers, English 
and Foreign. Edited by Sir GrorcE Grove, D.C.L., LL.D., Director of the Royal College of Music, &c. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

Vols. I., II., and III., 21s.each. Vou. IA To Impromptu. Vo, II.—IMPROPERIA TO PLAIN Sona, 
, Vou, IIIl.—PLANCHE TO SUMER IS ICUMEN IN. 
Also published in Parts: I, to XIV., XIX. to XXIL, 3s. 6d. each; XV. and XVI., 7s.; XVII. and XVIIL., 7s. 
*,* This new part (Part XXII.) completes THE DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS as originally con- 
templated. But an Appendix and a full general Index are in preparation. 


The Times says :—‘ A valuable addition to the literature of the country. Its warmest admirers ought to be found 
among musicians and cultivated amateurs of music. But no man who is interested in art of any kind, or, indeed, in the 
ordinary phenomena of civilised life, can take up the work without finding in it facts, thoughts, and suggestions which 
will at once instruct and entertain.’ 


THE VICTORIA SHAKESPEARE. 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. ‘he Text of the Globe Liition, 


with a new Glossary by Mr. ALDIs WRIGHT. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 6s, each, 


Vou. I. COMEDIES. Vou. II. HISTORIES. Vot. Ill. TRAGEDIES. 








MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR HENRY TAYLOR, Author of 
‘Philip van Artevelde.’ Edited by Prof. DOWDEN. 1 vol. 8vo. [In preparation. 
*,* The materials for this volume were selected by Sir Henry Taylor himself for posthumous 
publications. The correspondence covers a period of sixty years, from 1824 to 1884; and among 
others there will be found letters from Southey, Tennyson, Wordsworth, Macaulay, Aubrey de Vere, 
Caroline Norton, Sara Coleridge, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Grey, and Mr. Gladstone. 


ENGLAND AND NAPOLEON IN 1803: being the Despatches of Lord 
Whitworth and others. Now first printed from the Originals in the Record Office. Edited 
for the Royal Historical Society by OscAR BRown1nG, M.A. F.R.Hist.S. Corresponding 

















Member of the Société d’Histoire Diplomatique. 8vo. 15s. [In the press. 
FROM A GARRET. By May Kenpatt, One Author of ‘That Very Mab.’ 

Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 
DREAMS TO SELL: Poems. By May Kenpatt, One Author of ‘ That 

-Very Mab.’ Fep. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


POEMS OF MANY YEARS AND MANY PLACES, on a 


A LIFELONG THINKER AND WANDERER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIBERTY AND LIBERALISM: a Protest against the Growing eee 
toward Undue Interference by the State with Individual Liberty, Private Enterprise, and 
the Rights of Property. By BrucE SMITH, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, formerly 
Member of the Parliament of New South Wales. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 


ASTRONOMY FOR AMATEURS: a Practical Manual of Telescopic Re- 
search adapted to Moderate Instruments. Edited by J. A. WESTWOOD OLIVER, with the 
assistance of Messrs. MAUNDER, GRUBB, GORE, DENNING, FRANKS, ELGER, BURNHAM, 
CAPRON, BACKHOUSE, and others. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Jn the press. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES ON ELECTRICITY, delivered before the 
Society of Arts. By GEORGE Forsess, M.A. F.R.S. (L. & E.) F.R.A.S. M.S.T.E. and 
E.Assoc.Inst.C.E. [In the press. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By R. J. Harvey 
Gipson, M.A. F.R.S.E. Lecturer on Botany in University College, Liverpool. Crown 8vo. 
[In the press. 
MODERN THEORIES OF CHEMISTRY. By Professor Lornar 
Meyer. Translated from the Fifth Edition of the German by P. PHILLIPS BEDsoN, D.Sc. 
(Lond.) B.Sc. (Vict.) F.C.S. Professor of Chemistry, Durham College of Science, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ; and W. CARLETON WILLIAMS, B.Sc. (Vict.) F.C.S. Professor of Chemistry, Firth 
College, Sheffield. [In the press. 


THE TESTING OF MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION. Em- 


bracing the Description of Testing Machinery and Apparatus auxiliary to Mechanical 
Testing, and an Account of the most Important Researches on the Strength of Materials. 
By WILLIAM CAWTHORNE UNWIN, F.R.S. Memb. Inst.C.E. [In the press. 


A HANDBOOK FOR STEAM USERS: being Notes on Steam Engine 


and Boiler Management and Steam Boiler Explosions. By M. Powis BALE, M.I.M.E. 
A.M.I.C.E. Author of ‘ Wood- -working Machinery,’ ‘ Saw Mills,’ ‘Stone-working Machinery,’ 
‘Steam and Machinery Management,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 


EUTHANASIA ; or, Medical Treatment in aid of an Easy Death. By Winu1am 
Munk, M.D. F.S.A. Fellow and late Senior Censor of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. [In the press. 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A. Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Cambridge. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY. By H. M. Gwarsrn, M.A. Lecturer and 





late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (In the press. 
THE CHURCH AND THE EASTERN EMPIRE. By Rev. H. F. 
TozmRr, M.A. Lecturer and late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. [Zn the press. 
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Prof. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME TO THE TIME 


OF AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. Dickson. LipraRy EDITION, in 4 vols. demy 8vo. 75s. 
The POPULAR EDITION, in 4 vols. crown 8vo. 46s. 6d. 


*,* This last Edition is sold in certain Volumes separately; also Vols. I. and II. 21s,; Vol. III. 
10s. 6d.; Vol. IV. 15s. 


THE ROMAN PROVINCES: Being the History of Rome from Cesar 


to Diocletian. By Professor MOMMSEN. Translated by Rev. P.W. Dickson. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


THE HISTORY OF ANTIQUITY. From the German of Professor 


Max DunNCcKER. By EVELYN ABBort, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, Oxford. In 6 vols. 
demy 8vo. Each volume can be obtained separately, 21s. 


ESSAYS: Classical and Theological. By Connor Turruwatn, 
D.D., late Bishop of St. David’s. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS ORDINANCES. By the late Dean 


Hook. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY. 


By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, late Dean of Chichester. St. AUGUSTINE to JUXON. 
12 vols. demy 8vo. £9. Each separately (with exception of III., IV., VI, and VII.), 15s. 
The New Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the Index. 


THE HEAVENS, By Amepee Guittemix. In demy 8vo. with ‘over Two 


Hundred Illustrations, 12s, 


THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. From the French 


of M. MIGNET. By ANDREW SCOBLE. With Two Portraits, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. From the French of M. 


GuiIzoT. By ANDREW SCOBLE. Crown 8vo. with Four Portraits, 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. From the 


German of ANTON GINDELY. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 24s. 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, FOURTH 


EARL OF ORFORD. Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM. In 9 vols. demy 8vo. with 
Portraits, £4. 14s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLU- 


TION. From the French of M. Thiers. By FREDERICK SHOBERL. With Forty-one fine 
Engravings, and Portraits of the most Celebrated Personages referred to in the Work, 
engraved on Steel by WILLIAM GREATBACH. 5 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 


By Prof. CREASY. LIBRARY EDITION, in demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. PoPULAR EDITION, in 
crown 8vo. 6s. 


MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Favveter ps 


BOURRIENNE, Private Secretary to the Emperor. Edited by Colonel PHipps. 3 vols. demy 
8vo. Map and Thirty-eight fine Illustrations on Steel, 42s. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Witt 


JAMES. In 6 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits of Distinguished Commanders on Steel, 42s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary fo Her Wlajesty the Queen. 
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NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 
THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES; or, The Bow of Ulysses. By 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. With numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 8vo. 
[In the press. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by His Grace the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G. and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By Montacusz SHearman. With numerous 
Illustrations from Drawings by STANLEY BERKELEY, and from Instantaneous Photographs 
by G. MITCHELL. Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. [In November. 








THE LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SIR STRATFORD CANNING: 
VISCOUNT STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, K.G. G.C.B. D.C.L. LL.D. &c. From his Private 
and Official Papers. By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. With 3 Portraits, 2 vols, 8vo. 


| In the press. 
SOME OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE CANNING. 


Edited, with Notes, by EDwarpD J. STAPLETON. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. [Ready. 
THE LITERARY REMAINS OF FLEEMING JENKIN, F.R.SS- 


(L. & E.) late Professor of Engineering in the University of Edinburgh. Edited by SIDNEY 
CoLVIN. With a Memoir by ROBERT “LovIs STEVENSON. 2 vols. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


MYTH, RITUAL, AND RELIGION. By Anprew Lana. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. price 21s. [Ready. 


JOHNNY NUT AND THE GOLDEN GOOSE. Done into English by 


ANDREW LANG, from the French of CHARLES DEULIN. [Illustrated by Am. LYNEN. 
Royal 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. [ Ready. 


THE MARRIAGE OF NEAR KIN, considered with respect to the Law of 


Nations, the Result of Experience, and the Teachings of Biology. By ALFRED H. HUTH. 
New Edition. 8vo. price 21s. [In a few days. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS. By F. Max Mitier. A Series of Articles 


reprinted from Good Words, with considerable Additions, and a Full Discussion of the 
Question of the Original Home of the Aryans. [In November. 


AN INQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM. By Txomas Krrxvp, Author of the 


Article on ‘Socialism’ in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ Crown 8vo. price 5s. 
[In the press. 
PICTURESQUE NEW GUINEA. By J. W. Linnr, F.R.G.S. With 50 


full-page Photographic Illustrations reproduced by the Autotype Company, strongly mounted 
on guards. Crown 4to. price 42s. [In November. 


STUDIES IN NAVAL HISTORY : Biographies. By Jonn Knox Laveuton, 


M.A. Professor of Modern History at King’s College, London; Lecturer on Naval History at 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 


OUR SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND 
ITALY. By JosePH and ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. With Map and numerous 
Illustrations by J. PENNELL. Crown 8vo. [Zn the press. 


A SHORT MANUAL OF SURGICAL OPERATIONS, having special 
reference to many of the Newer Procedures. By ARTHUR E. J. BARKER, F.R.C.S. Surgeon 
to University College Hospital, Teacher of Practical Surgery at University College, Professor 
of Surgery and Pathology at the Royal College of Surgeons of England. With 61 Wood- 
cuts in the Text. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. [In a few days. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE DOG: being a Manual 
of Canine Pathology. Especially adapted for the Use of Veterinary Practitioners and 
Students. By JoHN HENRY STEEL, M.R.C.V.S. A.V.D. Professor of Veterinary Science, 
Bombay Veterinary College ; Author of ‘ Diseases of the Ox’ &c. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
FIRST LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MINISTER TO FRANCE: the Empire; the Franco- 


German War; the Commune and the Republic. By E.B. WASHBURNE, LL.D. With Illustrations. 2 vols. royul 8vo. 


BURTON (RICHARD F.), K.C.M.G.: his Early, Private, and Public Life. Also an 
Abridgment of his Travels and Explorations, gathered from more than fifty volumes of his own works and other 


sources. Edited by Francis HiTcHMAN, Author of ‘ The Public Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield’ &c. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 36s. (Shortly. 


THE LIFE OF MRS. GODOLPHIN. By Joun Evetyn, of Wootton, Esq. New 
Edition. Edited by WitL1aAM Harcourt, of Nuneham Park, Oxon, Gt. Fep. 8vo. printed at Chiswick Press, on 
hand-made paper, gilt top, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


LOWELL (J. R.)-LIFE OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Small post 8vo. cloth. 
THE FIGHTING VERES: an Historical Biography of Sir Francis Vere and Lord Vere, 


his Brother, leading Generals in the Netherlands when England was aiding the Dutch. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. 
MAURY (COMR. M. F.), LIFE OF. By his Dauveuter. Edited by Mr. CLEMENTS. 
MARKHAM, C.B. Demy 8vo. cloth. 
*.* Commander Maury’s name is well known as the author of ‘The Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteoro- 
logy,’ which work has passed through over twenty editions in this country alone. 


WILLIAM I. AND THE GERMAN EMPIRE: a Biographical and Historical Sketch- 


By G. BARNETT SmiTH. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 14s, 


THE CORSAIRS OF FRANCE. By C.B. Norman (late 90th Light Infantry), Author 


of ‘ Tonkin; or, France in the Far East’ &c. With Portraits and Map. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. [Now ready. 


RAMBAUD’S HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 3 vols. demy 8vo. With many Illustrations. 


An entirely New Edition. Cloth extra, 21s. 











NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


NOW READY. NEW WORK BY DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE. Small post 8vo. printed on extra fine paper, 


cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


WANDERINGS ON WHEEL AND ON FOOT THROUGH EUROPE. By 


Hu@H CALLAN, M.A. Crown 8vo. fancy boards, 1s. 6d. (Now ready. 


PEN AND PENCIL IN ASIA MINOR; or, Notes from the Levant. By WILLIAM 


CocHRAN, Member of the Society of Arts, the Highland and Agricultural Society, London and Edinburgh, and 
formerly of the Asiatic Society, London and Shanghai. Illustrated with 89 Engravings, made chiefly from Water- 
Colour Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. [Now ready. 


THROUGH THE WEST INDIES. By Mrs. GRANVILLE LAyARD. Small post 8vo. 


A NEW WORK ON TRADE AND TRAVEL IN CHINA. ’ . ; 
THROUGH THE YANG-TSE GORGES;; or, Trade and Travel in Western China. 
By ARCHIBALD J. LITTLE, F.R.G.S., of Ichang, With Map. 8vo. cloth. 
AUSTRAL AFRICA: Losing it or Ruling it. Being Incidents and Experiences in Bechuana- 
land, Cape Colony, and England. By JoHN MACKENZIE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Mapsand numerous Illustrations, 32s. 
(Now ready. 


ON A SURF-BOUND COAST; or, Cable Laying in the African Tropics. By A. P. 


CrovucH. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE QUEEN’S HIGHWAY FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN. By Stvuarr 
CUMBERLAND, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ The Rabbi’s Spell’ &c. Illustrated with very fine Photographs, reproduced by 
the Collotype Process. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. 


DIGGING, SQUATTING, AND PIONEERING LIFE IN THE NORTHERN 
TERRITORY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, By Mrs. Dominic DALY. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
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The Movements of the Roman Legions 
Jrom Augustus to Severus 


HE civil wars between 49 and 29 B.c. form a period of trans- 
ition between the military arrangements of the republic and 
those of the empire, although they have otherwise no important 
bearing of their own upon the system which the empire was to in- 
troduce. They must, however, have proved with sufficient clear- 
ness to Augustus that henceforward a military support must under- 
lie whatever supreme authority was to exist at Rome. But it was 
one thing to recognise this necessity, quite another to proclaim it 
openly. To be permanent and effectual the support of the army 
must be unobtrusive. For years both in Italy and the provinces 
the legions had been a sight far too familiar, and the rest and 
peace which all hoped for, even if they hardly dared expect it, 
would have been manifestly a delusion if the vast armies of the 
last few years were to be kept up.' This was the problem 
which Augustus had to face after Actium. Six years before, indeed, 
he had had to decide on a similar though less important question. 
He had then taken from Lepidus no less than twenty legions,? 
including eight which had served under Sextus Pompeius. This 
had placed at least forty-four legions* at his disposal; but even 
with the final struggle against Antonius still to come, he had de- 
cided that so large an army was neither necessary nor consistent 
with considerations either of prudence or finance. He accordingly 
dismissed twenty thousand of his own veterans, who had seen ten 


1 After the battle of Mutina Octavian had seventeen legions, Antonius sixteen, 
Lepidus ten, Brutus and Cassius seventeen. Marquardt, Staatsverwaltwng, ii. 444, 

2 Suet. Aug. 16. Appian, Bell. Civ. v. 123, gives twenty-two as the number, 

8 Appian, loc. cit. v. 127. 
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years’ service, all those of Pompeius,‘ and probably many which had 
belonged to Lepidus, leaving himself perhaps twenty-four or twenty- 
five for the conflict which could not long be avoided. The army of 
Antonius, as the evidence of coins with tolerable ‘certainty > proves, 
consisted of thirty legions, and therefore, after the battle of Actium, 
Augustus found himself in possession of at least fifty. That this 
number must be diminished, and largely diminished, there could be 
no question ; but the position of affairs on the eastern frontier was 
certainly such as called for careful consideration before letting slip the 
opportunity which the presence of so large an army offered for 
striking a decisive blow in the direction of Parthia. For a genera- 
tion Armenia had been practically a client of Rome, though an 
oriental kingdom alike in its history, tendencies, and geographical 
position.© Itseemed evident that conditions so anomalous must be 
provocative of continual ruptures with Parthia, and Augustus with 
his strong will and unfaltering resolution might have put an end 
perhaps once for all by a decided blow to a state of tension which 
the vague schemes of Antonius, so ill carried through, had only made 
more dangerous. But the policy of the empire was to be peace, 
and Augustus, possibly with regret, let the opportunity pass, and 
though he did not renounce the Roman pretensions to interfere 
with Armenia, he left an army in Syria quite inadequate to take a 
commanding position in case of need.’ Nor was this absence of a 
forward policy confined to the east. On the Danube, it is true 
the undefined and precarious frontier of Ilyricum had to be re- 
placed by one more capable of defence against the Dacian and 
Sarmatian tribes ;* but, the frontier once regulated, the attitude of 
the empire was to be everywhere passive and defensive. The 
maxim which he handed on to Tiberius, Augustus practised himself 
from the commencement. The legions, henceforth to constitute a 
regular standing army with definite winter-quarters or standing- 
camps, were placed at the extremities of the empire out of sight of 
the city and Italy, out of sight even, except perhaps in Syria, of 
the chief provincial towns, but obviously not out of reach should 
the authority of the principate need support. Accordingly Augustus 
determined to reduce his army to the smallest size consistent with 
the safety of the frontiers and the possible need of an armed main- 
tenance of his own position. Of the number and disposition of the 
legions which were maintained our chief knowledge is gained from 
the passage in Tacitus® referring to the year 23 a.p., in which he 

4 Dion Cass. xlix. 12-14, 

5 Cohen, i, 26-65. Mommsen, Res Geste Div. Aug. 75. 

® On position of Armenia see the admirable ninth chapter in the fifth volume of 
Mommsen’s Roman History. 


7 Under Quintilius Varus there were only three legions in Syria. Joseph. Bell, Jud. 
u, iii. 1. 


8 Mommsen, Res Gest@ Div. Aug. ch. xxx, . © Anniv. 5. 
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informs us that Tiberius then had twenty-five legions, and of these 
he gives the numerical distribution among the provinces, though 
without mention of their distinguishing number or cognomina. 
These, however, from other sources,'®° we know to have been the— 
I Germanica," IT Augusta, III Augusta, ITI Gallica,!* III Cyrenaica," 
IV Macedonica," IV Scythica,’!’ V Alauda,’© V Macedonica, VI 
Victrix, VI Ferrata, VII (afterwards) Claudia, VIII Augusta, IX 
Hispana,'’ X Fretensis,!* X Gemina, XI (afterwards) Claudia, XII 
Fulminata, XIII Gemina, XIV Gemina, XV Apollinaris, XVI 
Gallica, XX Valeria Victrix,'? XXI Rapax, XXII Deiotariana.” 
A little further examination of these legions, however, throws some 
additional light upon the military arrangements during the time of 
Augustus himself. In the first place it is almost certain that 
legions XXI and XXII were created after the disaster to Varus 
in 9 a.v. We know from Dion Cassius” and Suetonius” that 
fresh troops were enrolled then, partly from freedmen,” while 
Tacitus in describing the mutiny of the lower German army, con- 
sisting of legions I, V, XX, XXI, says that the impulse was given 
by the vernacula multitudo™ lately enrolled in the city. Now 
the V,” XX,* I” certainly existed before, and therefore the XXI* 
must have been the one newly created. The XXII" was certainly 
not created before the XXI*, and its name Deiotariana seems to 
show that it was formed from what had formerly been the army of 
Deiotarus, some of whose troops were probably employed by the 
Romans after his death, though not formed into a regular legion 


1% In most cases they are identified by other passages in the Annals. The cogno- 
mina, if nowhere stated by Tacitus, are known from inscriptions. For the eight 
German legions see Ann. i. 31, 37, and Henzen, 6453. The three in Spain rest mainly 
on the evidence of coins. See Florez, Medallas de las Colonias de Espafia, i. tab. vi. 
i. viii. 8; also Tac. Hist. ii. 58, and Willmann, 1017. For the two in Africa, see 
Ann. iv. 23, and Orelli, 3057. For the two in Egypt, see Henzen, 6158, and Orelli, 
519; conf. also Tac. Hist. v. 1. For the four in Syria, see Tac. Ann. ii. 79, ii. 57, 
xv. 6, and Hist. iii. 24. For the two in Pannonia, Amn. i. 16, the two in Mesia, Hen- 
zen, 6938, and C. I. L. iii. 1698, and the two in Dalmatia from Dion Cassius, lx. 15. 

1 This cognomen is found in only one inscription. 

12 Probably levied originally in Gaul. 

13 Belonging to Lepidus’s African army. 

4 Mommeen thinks that the legions called Macedonica were present at the battle 
of Philippi. 

48 Perhaps levied by Julius Cesar for his intended campaign against Burebistas. 

6 Suet. Casar, 24. 7 Originally levied from Spain. 

8 Perhaps so called from being present against Sext. Pompeius in the battle fought 
in the straits of Messina. 

1 Vell. Paterc. ii. 112. 2 Consisting originally of soldiers of Deiotarus. 

2! Dion Cass. lvi. 23, andlvii.5.  ** Suet. Aug. 25. 2 aorixds dxAos. 

** Ann. i. 31. Compare also orto ab wnetvicesimanis quintanisque initio. 

> Suet. Cas. 24. 26 Vell. Patere. ii. 112. 

7 The first legion was evidently reconstituted by Tiberius after the defeat of Varus, 
as Tac. Ann. i. 42, proves, signis a Tiberio acceptis ; but we cannot suppose that the 


first legion was wanting in the original army of Augustus, nor would its raw recruits 
naturally be sent from the city. 
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till this emergency.*% Next, there seems good ground for believing 
that the eight legions XIIJ-XX were created at a later time than 
those from I to XII.” For (1) no tracé is found of any of these 
earlier than 6 a.p., (2) none of them are mentioned among the 
legions whose veterans Augustus settled in colonies, (8) no duplicate 
numbers are found among them as among many of those below XII, 
and (4) while the latter are scattered indiscriminately throughout 
the empire, these eight are all posted either in Germany or Lllyri- 
eum. It is therefore probable that Augustus at first retained only 
the legions numbered up to XII, and that it was the unexpected 
need of troops in the wars on the Rhine and in Illyricum, and 
especially the formidable rising in Pannonia in the year 6 A.D., 
which compelled him to create eight fresh legions.*° Three of 
these, XVII, XVIII, XIX, were those destroyed with Varus, and 
accordingly these numbers, as ill-omened, never occur again. 
Deducting then from Tacitus’s list all those over XII, we find that 
the original number of legions maintained by Augustus was 
eighteen, though by the retention of several duplicate numbers 
drafted from the armies of Antonius or Lepidus he was enabled to 
give his army the appearance of consisting only of twelve legions.” 
Thus the III Gallica was probably a legion of Antonius which had 
served under him against the Parthians,* while III Cyrenaica be- 
longed to the army of Lepidus from Africa. Again, while IV 
Macedonica had probably belonged to Augustus since the battle of 
Philippi, IV Scythica had belonged to Antonius in the east. 
Similarly V Macedonica and VI Ferrata had formed: a part of 
Antonius’s army, while of the two legions numbered X the one 
called Fretensis had certainly belonged to Augustus in the war 
against Sext. Pompeius, while X Gemina was probably added from 
one of the other armies. 

The method by which these legions were recruited has lately 
had much light thrown upon it by Mommsen (‘ Hermes,’ xix.), who 
shows that the broad statement that the legionaries were taken from 
citizens and the auxiliaries from peregrini needs much qualification. 
Under the republic the military commanders had gradually acquired 
the right of granting the civitas to peregrini on their enlistment, a 
usage which in the confusion of the civil wars was carried to a great 


28 We shall see below that both Nero and Vitellius had recourse to whole troops of 
peregrint when they needed additional forces in the civil wars. 

2 Mommsen, Res Geste Div. Aug. 70. 

%® Suet. Aug. 25: Libertino milite... bis usus est, semel ad presidium colo- 
niarum Illyricum contingentium, iterum ad tutelam ripe Rheni fluminis. 

3! The XVIII" and XIX" legions alone are definitely mentioned as having been 
with Varus. Tac. Ann. i. 60, C. I. Rh. 260, but there is no practical doubt about 
the third. : 

2 For the names of many which he disbanded see Marquardt, Staatsverw. ii. p. 445. 

% Tac Hist. iii. 2. 
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length, and whole legions, called legiones vernacule, were in this 
way enrolled. Augustus discontinued the practice in this wide 
extent, except in such crises as the defeat of Varus, but he reserved 
to himself the full right of enlisting peregrint into the legions, 
granting them at the same time the Roman civitas. The evidence 
of inscriptions tends to show that, as a rule, the oriental and Egyptian 
legions were recruited from the eastern parts of the empire, espe- 
cially from Galatia, a part where the civitas must have been especi- 
ally rare, while the western and African legions depended mainly 
upon Italy and the west. This fact not only explains the infrequent 
changes of legions between east and west, but also the incapacity 
and want of discipline so often shown by the eastern legions, which 
required on critical occasions to be reinforced by the sterner legions 
of the west. 

Of the Augustan legions by far the greatest proportion was em- 
played on the Rhine and Danube frontiers. In the former the cam- 
paigns of Drusus and Tiberius had at one time extended Roman 
influence, if not Roman administration, as far as the Elbe. Camps 
were established at Mogontiacum, Bonna, Vetera, and Alesio, whilst 
the legions quartered in them had the double duty of keeping down 
the German tribes on the right bank of the Rhine, and at the same 
time of being ready at a moment’s notice to check any rising 
among the Gallic cantons.“ Towards the Danube Augustus gave an 
entirely new frontier to the empire. Pushing his armies forward 
from Aquileia towards the north-east, he checked the incursions of 
the Dacian tribes, and gradually, in place of the loosely organised 
and vaguely bounded Illyricum, he established three important 
military provinces of the first rank, Dalmatia or Upper Illyricum, 
Pannonia or Lower Illyricum, and Mesia.*® These provinces were 
guarded by seven legions : camps were formed at Siscia, Carnuntum, 
Peetovio, Sirmium, Delminium, and Burnum, whilst the Danube was 
made the political, though hardly yet the military, frontier. These 
forward movements had not been accomplished without reverses, 
and in 6 a.p. the determined revolt of the Illyrian tribes was only 
put down by rallying most of the military forces of the empire 
to the scene of action. In Spain the obstinate though desultory 
resistance of the tribes of the Astures and Cantabri necessitated the 
presence of three legions posted mainly in the north-west, nor could 
this force be diminished before the reign of Claudius. In the east, 
as we have seen, Augustus had decided on maintaining the status 
quo, and for this purpose four legions were considered to be suffi- 
cient.” We may then, with much probability, though not with 


* In Gaul itself only 1200 troops were stationed at Lugdunum. 
% Mommsen, Rim. Gesch.v.cap.1. %% Mommsen, Res Geste Div. Aug. cap. xxx. 


* Under Varus there were three only, one having been summoned to help Tiberius 
in Pannonia. 
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absolute certainty, assume that just previous to the defeat of Varus 
the legions were posted as follows :— 


Lower Germany : I (afterwards Germanica), V Alauda, XVII, XVIII, 
XIX. 


Upper Germany : ** II Augusta, XIII and XIV Gemina, XVI Gallica. 

Pannonia:*® VIII Augusta, IX Hispana, XV Apollinaris, XX 
Valeria Victrix.*° 

Dalmatia: VII and XI (afterwards Claudia). 

Mesia: IV Scythica, V Macedonica. 

Spain: IV Macedonica, VI Victrix, X Gemina. 

Syria: III Gallica, VI Ferrata, X Fretensis, XII Fulminata. 

Africa: III Augusta. 

Egypt: IIL Cyrenaica.*! 


Then in 9 a.p. followed the disaster in Germany and the loss of 
legions XVII, XVIII, and XIX. To replace these, as we have seen, 
Augustus hastily raised XXI Rapax which was despatched to Lower 
Germany, whilst XX Valeria Victrix, with a recently gained reputa- 
tion and cognomen, was transferred from Pannonia to the same 
quarter, the other new legion XXII Deiotariana being sent to rein- 
force the one legion already in Egypt. 

On the death of Augustus a mutiny arose among the three 
Pannonian legions VIII, IX, and XV, who demanded increase of 
pay,” dismissal after sixteen years’ service instead of twenty, and ex- 
emption from being retained sub vevillo after dismissal.“ A similar 
mutiny arose, and for the same reasons, in Lower Germany, when 
the legions XXI, V, I, and XX were under the command of Aulus 
Cecina, while their example was followed, though with less violence, 
by those in Upper Germany, II, XIII, XIV, and XVI. Not without 
difficulty were these mutinies put down, in Pannonia by the 
younger Drusus, in Germany by Germanicus, who gave his legions 
the opportunity of retrieving their character by a series of cam- 
paigns beyond the Rhine. In this region, however, the defeat of 
Varus had produced an important change of policy. All thoughts 
of extending the frontier to the Elbe seem to have been given up, 
and though posts were still held on the right bank of the Rhine, 
and though Germanicus was allowed to lead his lately mutinous 
legions again and again into the heart of Germany, Tiberius was not 
to be led away by the enthusiasm of the younger general into any 
permanent deviation from the decision of Augustus, and from the 


88 The two Germanies were not formally separated as early as this. 


%° The usual number was three, but an extra legion still remained after the re- 
bellion. 


# Vell. Patere. c. ii. 112. 

“| Egypt had at first had three legions, but two were sent against the Illyrian in- 
surgents, and were afterwards replaced by the new legion XXII Deiotariana. Mommsen, 
Gesch. vol. v. p. 592, and Res Geste Div. Aug. p. 72. 

“ Viz., a denarius per diem instead of 10 asses. 48 Tac. Ann. i. 31. 
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year 17 a.p., when Germanicus was recalled, the Rhine remained 
practically the frontier for nearly seventy years. Eight legions 
were, however, still retained as the normal military force, from this 
time definitely divided into two armies, and placed under the 
legates respectively of Upper and Lower Germany. Legions I and 
XX were stationed at Bonna,“ V and XXI at Vetera, II and XVI at 
Mogontiacum, and XIII and XIV probably at Argentoratum and 
Vindonissa. 

Tiberius rigidly adhered to the maxim of Augustus not to extend 
the boundaries of the empire, and accordingly in his reign the 
movements of the legions were few and unimportant. In 28 a.p. 
some hostile movements of the Frisii on the sea coast east of the 
Rhine for a time necessitated the presence of both German armies 
on the spot, though in what numbers we are not able to say, as it 
was the custom in such cases to send only vevillationes* from the 
more distant legions. Some years earlier the rising of the Numidian 
Tacfarinas had necessitated the reinforcement of the legio III 
Augusta by the IX Hispana from Pannonia, which remained in 
Africa from 20 a.p. till 24 a.v.6 In the east, Cappadocia was 
organised as a province by Germanicus in 17 a.p. and the Roman 
frontier pushed to the Upper Euphrates, but Roman legions were not 
yet permanently posted in this region. Towards the end of the 
reign, the death of Artaxias of Armenia and the ambition of the 
Parthian king Artabanos necessitated a forward movement of the 
Syrian legions under L. Vitellius, which ended before the old 
emperor’s death in the submission of Artabanos, and the recognition 
of the Roman candidate Mithridates as king of Armenia.‘” 

The position of the legions under Tiberius then was as follows :*— 


Lower Germany: I Germanica, V Alauda, XX Valeria Victrix, XXI 
Rapax. 

Upper Germany: II Augusta, XIII and XIV Gemina, XVI Gallica. 

Pannonia: VIII Augusta, IX Hispana,‘ XV Apollinaris. 

Dalmatia: VII and XI (afterwards Claudia). 

Mesia: IV Scythica, V Macedonica. 

Spain: IV Macedonica, VI Victrix, X Gemina. 

Syria: IV Gallica, VI Ferrata, X Fretensis, XII Fulminata. 

Africa: III Augusta. 

Egypt: I Cyrenaica, XXII Deiotariana. 


Under Claudius more extensive changes were made. In 41 a.p. 


“ Tac. Ann. i. 16. 

* A vevillatio was a detachment of a legion sent on some campaign at a distance 
from the headquarters of the legion. Thus, e.g., we learn that vewvillationes of the 
German legions at one time served in Britain (Henzen, 5456). 

* Tac. Ann. iii. 9. iv. 23. 

* Mommsen, Rim. Gesch. vol. v. cap. ix., points out how the anomalous position of 
Armenia was the constant cause of disputes between the Romans and the Parthians. 

* Tac. Ann. iv. 5. * Except for four years from 20-24 a.p. 
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the Lower German legions were again called upon, this time to check 
the incursions of the Chauci, a fisher-folk between the Ems and the 
Weser. Soon after L. Domitius Corbulo was appointed to the 
command, and would probably have soon extended the Roman 
frontier to the latter river, had not strict orders come from Rome 
to withdraw all legions to the Rhine, and to leave the region on the 
right bank to the protection of the Frisii and Chauci themselves. 
The cause of this backward policy was the recent acquisition of 
& new province, and the consequent need of, as far as possible, 
limiting the army in other quarters. 

The conquest of Britain, attempted by Julius and more than once 
meditated by Augustus, was hardly an exception to the defensive 
policy of the latter. Inhabited by kindred tribes and dominated by 
Druidic influences, independent Britain was a constant source of 
danger to romanised Gaul. Accordingly, in 48 a.p., Aulus Plautius 
was sent over to conquer the country. Four legions accompanied 
him, the IX Hispana *° from Pannonia, the XX Valeria Victrix *' from 
Lower Germany, andthe II Augusta®' and XIV Gemina® from Upper 
Germany. Pannonia, where the frontier was at this time quiet, 
was left with two legions only. To replace the three taken from 
Germany the IV Macedonica was moved from Spain to Upper Ger- 
many, whilst by the enlargement and division of two already 
existing legions two new ones were created, the XV Primigenia for 
Lower Germany and the XXII Primigenia™ for Upper Germany. 
The Upper German legions had on two occasions in this reign to 
repel incursions of the Chatti, which was henceforward the dominant 
German tribe in this quarter ; first in 41 under the future emperor 
Galba, and then in 50 a.p. under P. Pomponius Secundus.™ In 
Dalmatia a conspiracy made against the emperor by the legate 
Furius Camillus Scribonianus occasioned the bestowal of the cog- 
nomen ‘Claudia’ on the two legions VII and XI, which after a 
momentary vacillation finally preserved their faith to Claudius.* In 
the east a desultory warfare was maintained against Parthia con- 
cerning Armenia, though not till the close of the reign did the war 
assume such proportions as to call for any fresh distribution of 
troops or for any extraordinary command. In the year 54, however, 
news arrived in Rome that Vologeses had made his brother Tiri- 
dates king of Armenia, and Corbulo was immediately sent out by 
Nero’s ministers, Burrus and Seneca, to be governor of Cappadocia. 
At this time there were still four legions in Syria, VI Ferrata, 

5° Tac. Ann. xiv. 32. 5! Tac. Ann. xiv. 34. 52 Tac. Hist. iii. 44. 
58 Orelli, 1549. Wilmann, 1429. 


5* Primigenia was a cognomen given to that part of the original legion which 
retained the old eagle, while the other portion retained the original cognomen; e.g. 
Deiotariana and Apollinaris. See Grotefend, in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopddie, vol. iv. 
895. 


55 Tac. Ann. xii. 27. 56 Dion Cassius, lv. 23. 
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stationed at Raphanea, X Fretensis at Cirrhus,*” XII Fulminata at 
Antioch, and III Gallica at Samosata on the Euphrates. But the 
Syrian legions were not to the same extent as those on the Danube 
and Rhine massed together in permanent camps ; they were needed 
for police duties in the large and restless cities of Syria, and were 
accordingly more dispersed among the towns and less used to the 
discipline and training of camp life. Of those legions Ummidius 
Quadratus, legate of Syria, retaimed X Ferrata and XII Fulminata, 
while to Corbulo were assigned in Cappadocia VI Ferrata,** III 
Gallica, and a vevxillatio of the X™.*® Corbulo, however, found his 
legions demoralised by their long inactivity ; delay was necessary in 
which to recruit and train them, while an efficient legion from 
Germany was sent over at his request.® This was in all probability 
the IV Scythica, which in 33 was in Meesia,*' but which Claudius 
may probably have moved temporarily into Upper Germany against 
the Chatti.* With these three legions Corbulo in 58 took the 
offensive, and in two campaigns took Artaxata and Tigranocerta 
and subdued the whole of Armenia, leaving a garrison of 1000 
legionaries to support the new king Tigranes. Meanwhile by the 
death of Quadratus, he became legate both of Cappadocia and Syria, 
and as Vologeses was still threatening invasion, he sent two legions, 
probably IV and XII, to Armenia, while he himself with the rest 
advanced to Zeugma on the Euphrates. Soon after Cesennius 
Petus, the new legate of Cappadocia, arrived and took the command 
of the two legions already in Armenia ® and of the V Macedonica, 
which was now sent from Mesia.™ Petus, without waiting for this 
latter legion, which was still in Pontus,® and regardless of the un- 
disciplined condition of XII Fulminata, which had seen no service 
with Corbulo, advanced rapidly into Armenia and was soon shut up 
in Rhandeia. Corbulo, in answer to a request for help, sent 
1000 from each of his three legions, but was perhaps not as expe- 
ditious as he might have been to help a rival commander. How- 
ever, Petus with his two legions capitulated, and the senate, 
disowning the conditions made by him, Corbulo was once more in 
command of all the forces in the east, which were now strengthened 
by another legion, XV Apollinaris, from Pannonia.™ Sending back 
the two disgraced legions, XII and IV, into Syria, he led the VI™ 
and III"¢, V™ and XV", to Melitene on the Upper Euphrates to meet 
Vologeses. He, however, at the last moment consented to let Tiri- 
dates do homage to Rome for the Armenian throne, and the war 


5? Tac. Ann. ii. 57. 58 Tbid. xiii. 38. 

8° Ann. xiii. 40: Mediis decimanorum delectis. 

© Ann. xiii. 35: Adjectaque ex Germania legio. | C. I. L. iii. 1698. 
® This is the view taken by Mommsen, Res Gest@ Div. Aug. p. 68. 

* Tac. Ann. xv. 6. * Tid. 8 Ann. xv. 10. 

* Ann. xv. 26, - © Ted. 
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ended (63 a.p.) without any essential change in the relations between 
Rome and Parthia. 

Meanwhile the place of IV Scythica in Mesia, which had been 
sent to Corbulo in 54, was supplied by the VII Claudia ® from Dal- 
matia, which being no longer a frontier province could well spare 
one of its two legions. When, later on, the V Macedonica was 
also sent from Mesia to Petus in Cappadocia, the VIII Augusta ” 
was transferred from Pannonia to this province, whilst the other 
Pannonian legion, XV Apollinaris, was, as we have seen, sent just 
before the peace to Corbulo. To garrison Pannonia, Nero probably 
moved XIII Gemina from Upper Germany to Peetovio in that 
province,” whilst the XI Claudia, though probably not moved from 
Dalmatia,” was ready at hand in case of emergency. At the end 
of the Parthian war, therefore, the legions were thus distributed :— 


Lower Germany: I Germanica, V Alauda, XV Primigenia, XXI 
Rapax. 


Upper Germany: IV Macedonica, XVI Gallica, XXII Primigenia. 

Pannonia: XIII Gemina. 

Dalmatia: XI Claudia. 

Mesia: VII Claudia, VIII Augusta. 

Syria: IV Seythica, III Gallica, VI Ferrata, X Fretensis, XII Ful- 
minata, V Macedonica, XV Apollinaris. 


Britain: II Augusta, XX Valeria Victrix, IX Hispana, XIV Gemina. 
Spain: VI Victrix, X Gemina. 
Africa: III Augusta. 


Egypt: Ill Cyrenaica, XXII Deiotariana. 


Meanwhile the legions in Britain had had some hard fighting in 
the year 61. The east and south were now tolerably secure, and 
Suetonius Paulinus was pressing forward against the Silures in 
the west. The winter quarters of the II Augusta were at Isca 
(Carleon), those of XIV Gemina at Viroconium,” those of XX Valeria 
Victrix at Deva (Chester), the main strength of the army thus 
lying face to face with the Welsh tribes, while the east was thought 
to be sufficiently garrisoned by the IX Hispana at Lindum, 
Camoludunum being held by the veterans whom Claudius had settled 
there. But in the year 61, while Suetonius was absent in the west, 
Boadicea at the head of her own people the Iceni raised a revolt, 
the Brigantes were induced to join, and soon all the east was in 
arms. Petilius Cerealis with the IX legion was completely de- 

* Tac. Hist. i.79, where Titius Julianus, the legate of this legion, was adorned with 


the consular ornaments for victories over the Roxolani. 
® Josephus, Bell. Jud. u. xvi. 4. 
7 Td. Its legate Minucius Rufus was similarly adorned. 
71 It was certainly in Pannonia by the end of this reign. Tac. Hist. ii. 11. 
72 Tac. Hist. ii. 11, proves that there was still a legion in Dalmatia in 69 a.v. 
73 Hiibner (Das rimische Heer in Britannien) argues that the XIV was stationed 


at Camoludunum. I however follow Mommsen on the strength (1) of C. I. L. vii. 154 
and 155, (2) of the strategical necessities of the case. 
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feated,“ the veterans at Camoludunum cut to pieces, and Verula- 
mium and Londinium sacked. Suetonius did his best to remedy 
the results of his own security, but was only able to muster the 
XIV legion and some vewillarti of the XX. With these he hastily 
marched against the enemy, and, mainly owing to the bravery of 
the XIV legion, he defeated them. It was necessary, however, to 
send vevillarii from the German legions,” and it was some time 
before confidence was restored. 

During all the reign of Nero, but especially towards its close, 
Meesia was exposed to continual incursions from the Roxolani, 
Sarmatz, and Dacians north of the Danube. An interesting in- 
scription dating from this reign * gives a good idea of what was going 
on. Welearn from it that Plautius Mlianus transferred more than 
one hundred thousand of the trans-Danubian population to the 
right bank, put down a rising of the Sarmatez, took hostages from 
the Bastarne, Roxolani, and Dacians, thus confirming and extend- 
ing the peace of the province, and this too quamvis partem magnam 
exercitus ad expeditionem in Armeniam misisset.” It was, however, 
found necessary in addition to the two legions VII Claudia and 
VIII Augusta, which we have seen transferred to Mesia, to send IIT 
Gallica as well from Syria” as soon as it could be spared. In that 
province the IV Scythica seems to have taken the place of the III 
Gallica as one of the regular legions,” while the other two western 
legions V Macedonica and XV Apollinaris were about to be sent 
back when the long unsettled condition of Judea at last in 66 a.p. 
led to an outbreak of fanaticism in Jerusalem. C. Sestius Gallus, 
the legate of Syria, marched at once into Judea with XII Ful- 
minata and vewillarii of IV Scythica and VI Ferrata. He was, 
however, forced to make a disgraceful retreat, and Titus Flavius 
Vespasian was appointed the first imperial legate for Judea. While 
Mucianus, the new legate of Syria, retained the three Syrian legions 
VI, IV, and XII, Vespasian at once led forward the XV Apollinaris, 
while Titus brought up from Alexandreia on the gulf of Issus 
V Macedonica and X Fretensis,*° of which at that time the elder Tra- 
jan was legate. With these three legions Vespasian in 67 captured 
successively Jatopata, Jappha, Tiberias, Tarichea, and Gamala. 
During the winter following the X legion lay at Scythopolis, and the 
other two at Cesarea.*' During the next year Jerusalem was 


™ Tac. Ann. xiv. 32. ™% Ann. xiv. 32 and 38. 7 Orelli, 750. 

7 Viz. legions IV Scythica and V Macedonica. See supra. 

8 Tac. Hist. i. 79, and ii. 74. The exact date is not known, but probably before 
the Jewish war broke out in 66, as the legion is not mentioned in Josephus’s account 
of the campaign. 

7? Mommsen, Rim. Gesch. vol. v. p. 533 note. 

® Josephus, Bell. Jud. ut. i.3,1v.ii. Mommsen, loc. cit., points out that Alexandria 
in Egypt cannot be the place meant. 

8! Josephus, tv. ii. 1. 
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gradually hemmed in, and Vespasian would have commenced the 
siege in 69 but for the events which were meanwhile happening in 
Italy. 

Towards the close of his reign Nero had conceived vast designs 
of oriental conquest. A grand expedition was to have been made 
against the Albanians on the Caspian and another against the 
AKthiopians. For the latter vexillarii of the German legions were 
already sent to Alexandria to co-operate with the two legions al- 
ready there, while for the former he had selected XIV Gemina from 
Britain on account of the prestige it had won against Boadicea,* 
and vewillarii were also taken from Germany and Illyricum,™ 
though they were soon recalled to put down the rising of Vindex. 
Apparently also the X Gemina was removed at this time from 
Spain probably for the same purpose, as we find that Galba in 69 
had only one legion there,* though it was again in Spain by the 
next year. The XIV legion had only got as far as Dalmatia when 
the death of Nero put an end to all thought of the expedition. 
One fresh legion was created by Nero, though in what year is un- 
certain. This was called the I Italica,*’ and it was probably sent to 
Upper Germany in the place of the XIII Gemina which, as we have 
seen, was sent to Pannonia. At the time of Nero’s death, probably 
in consequence of the rising of Vindex, it was enéamped at Lugdu- 


num.** At the end of Nero’s reign, therefore, the legions were as 
follows :— 


Lower Germany: I Germanica, VY Alauda, XV Primigenia, XVI 
Gallica.®® 


Upper Germany: IV Macedonica, XXI Rapax, XXII Primigenia. 
Lugdunum : I Italica. 

Pannonia: XIII Gemina and possibly X Gemina. 

Dalmatia: XI Claudia, and temporarily XIV Gemina Martia Victrix.” 
Mesia: VII Claudia, VIIT Augusta, III Gallica. 

Britain: XX Valeria Victrix, 1X Hispana, IT Augusta. 

Spain: VI Victrix. 

Syria: IV Scythica, VI Ferrata, XII Fulminata. 

Judea: X Fretensis, V Macedonica, XV Apollinaris. 

Africa: II Augusta. 

Egypt: Ill Cyrenaica, XXII Deiotariana. 


Nero’s reign had thus involved hard fighting in Syria, Britain, 
Meesia, and Judea, but the successful generals were treated with 
ingratitude or worse. Paulinus was recalled, Plautius Silvanus was 
neglected, Corbulo was ordered to end his own life, and it was there- 


% Tac. Hist. i. 31, 70. 83 Tac. Hist. ii. 11 and 66. 
84 Hist. i. 6. 8 Suet. Galba, 10. 86 Hist. ii. 58. 
87 Dion Cassius, lv. 24. 8 Hist. i. 59. 


* At some time before this XXI and XVI had changed places, as we find from 
Tac. Hist. iv. 70, that XXI was now in Upper Germany. 
% The cognomina were probably added after the war in Britain. 
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fore no wonder that the legions were discontented and restless. The 
first spark was lighted in Gaul, where Vindex, governor of Lugdu- 
nensis, roused the Sequani to revolt, and summoned to his cause 
the governors of Germany and Spain. Galba, then governor of 
Tarraconensis, was proclaimed imperator by the VI legion, but 
Verginius, governor of Upper Germany, led his legions towards 
Lugdunum which still remained faithful to Nero. By him Vindex 
was put down, but though he refused the solicitations of his legions 
who wished to proclaim him emperor, he acquiesced in the decision 
of the senate which acknowledged Galba. Galba lost little time in 
marching to Italy, probably recalling to Spain the X* from Pan- 
nonia, and taking with him to Italy *' a new legion, which he levied 
in Spain, the VII Galbiana,” afterwards called Gemina, which, 
however, was at once sent to Pannonia, where, as we have seen, 
there had latterly been only one regular legion. On his arrival in 
Italy he found a vernacula legio which Nero in the despair of his 
last days had created from the marines of the fleet.** Their re- 
quest that Galba would confirm the creation and grant an eagle 
was refused at the time, but we learn from two diplomata militaria® 
that a few days before his death he granted the civitas to those in 
the legion who had served twenty campaigns,®* and so no doubt 
confirmed its legionary character.” It was called the I Adjutrix 
and served on Otho’s side in the campaigns against Vitellius. 
Meanwhile the legions of Upper Germany, disappointed of their 
wish to make Verginius emperor and displeased at his recall, showed 
symptoms of discontent, especially the ITV Macedonica and XXII 
Primigenia. Hordeonius Flaccus, a feeble man and an invalid, had 
been appointed to the post of Verginius, while A. Vitellius was sent 
to the lower province and immediately began to make himself 
popular with the legions by various indulgences,” in which he was 
especially helped by Valens, the legate of one of his legions. On 
1 Jan., when the oath to Galba should have been renewed, the 
I Germanica and V Alauda threw stones at his statues, while the 
XV Primigenia and XVI Gallica were also mutinous and threatening. 
On the same day in the other army the IV and XXII threw down 
Galba’s statues and took the oath to the senate and Roman people 
only. When this news was conveyed to Vitellius, he gave his 
troops the choice of marching against the disaffected or choosing 


*" Tac. Hist. i. 6. 

% Hist. ii. 11, iii, 25, and Dion Cass. lv. 24. It was probably called Gemina, 
because the remains of I Germanica were drafted into it. 

*§ Suet. Galba, 12. Tac. Hist. i. 41. * Tac. Hist. i. 36, ii. 23, 24, 48. 

% C. I. L. iii. pp. 847-8. 

% The only legions mentioned in diplomata militaria are the two Adjutrices, 
which consisted originally of peregrini. Otherwise they refer only to the auxiliary 
troops. 


7 Dion Cass. lv. 24, % Tac. Hist. i. 52. 9 Tbid, i. 55. 
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another imperator. The hint was taken, and Valens, legate of the 
I legion, proclaimed Vitellius at Cologne. The other legions 
followed, first in the Lower province, then in the Upper. By a 
prudent release of Civilis, a leading man among the Batavians, 
Vitellius gained to his side eight cohorts of Batavian auxiliaries 
formerly attached to the XIV legion, while Junius Blesus, the 
successor of Vindex as governor of Lugdunensis, also joined his 
cause, with the legion lying there, I Italica.!° More important 
still was the accession of the British legions which might have 
made a dangerous diversion in his rear. Though not coming 
over from their province in force, they contributed vexillarii to the 
army of Vitellius. He determined on a double march to Italy. 
Cecina with XXI Rapax and vexillarii from the other three legions 
of Upper Germany was to proceed by the Pennine Alps, while Valens 
with V Alauda and chosen bodies from the other legions was to go 
by way of Gaul and the Cottian Alps. 

Meanwhile in Rome, Otho, disappointed by the adoption of 
Piso, had won the affection of the troops in the city, and on 18 Jan. 
Galba was murdered. Otho was proclaimed emperor by the preetorian 
guard, and in March set forward with what troops he had to meet 
the German armies. ‘There were at Rome at this time a number 
of legionary troops; vexillarii chiefly from the armies of Britain, 
Germany, and Illyricum,'! whilst the I Adjutrix, organised by Galba, 
was also at hand. By these and the pretorian cohorts, and 7000 
gladiators Otho was accompanied, whilst 8000 troops were sent 
forward from the four legions of Dalmatia and Pannonia, VII, XI, 
XIII, and XIV.'” Vitellius himself remained for the present in 
Germany, and Valens and Cecina, after committing many excesses 
and cruelties on their march, formed a junction in Italy and con- 
fronted Otho’s forces.'% These were commanded by the veteran 
general Suetonius Paulinus and Marius Celsus, who advised that 
a battle should be delayed till the Illyrian and Mesian legions, 
which had acknowledged Otho, should come up. Otho was too 
impatient to follow this advice,! and the battle of Bedriacum, 
fought about the middle of April, was the result. Among the in- 
cidents of the battle we find that XXI Rapax and I Adjutrix were 
opposed to one another, and that the former, after at first losing 
its eagle, finally repulsed the latter,’ whilst the vezillarit of the 
XII and XIV were surrounded and driven back by an attack of 
the V Alauda. 

Vitellius himself meanwhile was recruiting the legions left behind 
inGermany. With more German soldiers and 8000 vexillarii from 
the British legions,'” he followed his lieutenants into Italy, learning 
of the success at Bedriacum on his way. Spain had declared for 


0° Tac. Hist. i. 59. on Ja. $1, se2 Td. ii. 11, 24, 03 Td, ii. 31. 
wot Td. i, 76, 105 Td. ii. 32, 106 Td. ii. 43, 07 Td. ii. 57. 
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him, and the X legion was ordered by Cluvius Rufus the governor 
to beat off a threatened attack from the Othonian governor of 
Mauretania.’ For the conquered legions Vitellius showed little 
consideration. Many centurions were killed,’® the legions were 
scattered throughout Italy or mixed with the conquerors, while the 
XIV, whose threatening attitude was most conspicuous, was sent 
back to Britain in company with the Batavian cohorts, to keep 
them in check. This nearly led to a battle between them, and 
ultimately the legion returned to Britain alone." I Adjutrix was 
sent to Spain,’ and the XI and VII sent back to their winter 
quarters in Dalmatia and Pannonia, while XIII Gemina was ordered 
to prepare amphitheatres at Cremona and Bononia for a gladiatorial 
display." 

In the east, as we have seen, Vespasian with his three victorious 
legions, X, V, XV, was just about to besiege Jerusalem when the 
news arrived of the events in Italy. At first the armies of Judea 
and Syria acknowledged Galba, and then Otho,"* but on the arrival 
of Titus on the scene a change took place. Whatever jealousy 
existed before between Mucianus and Vespasian was removed by 
his skill. The oriental legions now began to reflect on their own 
strength and to compare themselves with the German legions who 
had taken on themselves to appoint an emperor. On the death of 
Otho the oath to Vitellius, though taken, was taken in silence, and 
they were evidently ready, if the word were given, to repudiate it. 
The example was given from Egypt, where Tiberius Alexander the 
prefect administered to his two legions the oath of fidelity to Ves- 
pasian. This was in July, and a day or two afterwards the legions 
of Syria and Judea did the same, impelled to it partly by the 
rumours spread by Mucianus that the oriental legions were to be 
sent by Vitellius to Germany and the German legions to the east.!" 
Vespasian had thus two legions in Egypt, three in Judea, and four 
in Syria; the Ilyrian legions, whose vexillarii had been conquered 
at Bedriacum, were certain to support him, and of the Mesian 
legions III Gallica, which had formerly been in Syria, was looked 
on as secure, while the other two would probably take the same 
side." 

It was resolved that a part only of the eastern legions should be 
sent against Vitellius, as the Illyrian and Meesian legions were not 
without reason counted upon for help. Accordingly, Mucianus 
started with VI Ferrata and 138,000 vexillarii from the other 
legions."'® 

The Illyrian legions, however, did not wait for his arrival. The 
III Gallica set the example to the other two Mesian legions," and 

8 Tac. Hist. ii, 58, wo Id. ii. 60. 110 Td, ii, 66, 


™ Td. ii. 67, iii. 44, | uz Td. ii. 67. us Id. ii. 6, 
"4 Td, ii. 80, ms Td. 74, . us Td. 83. " Td. 85 
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all three advanced to Aquileia, at the same time inviting the 
Pannonian legions, VII Gemina and XIII Gemina, to join them. 
These at once proclaimed Vespasian under the influence of Anto- 
nius Primus, legate of the VII", a man of disreputable antecedents 
but great energy."* The Dalmatian legion, XI Claudia, followed 
more slowly the example of the rest. At the same time Antonius 
wrote letters to the XIV legion in Britain and the I Adjutrix in 
Spain, which had both stood for Otho against Vitellius. Vitellius, 
now in Rome, after vainly demanding fresh vevillarti from Britain 
and Germany, at last determined to send forward Valens and 
Cecina''® with the now demoralised German legions. Cecina 
marched first with V Alauda,!” XXII Primigenia, XXI Rapax, and 
I Italica, and vezillarii of the other four legions, while Valens, after 
in vain trying to retain his part of the army, remained behind. ill. 
Meanwhile, on the other side a council of war was held at Pcetovio, 
the winter quarters of the XIII legion, and, in spite of what seemed 
more prudent plans, the advice of Antonius Primus for an immediate 
advance was adopted; while in order to protect Mesia from the 
barbarian tribes the chiefs.of the Sarmatz were entrusted with its 
defence. Aquileia was seized, then Altinum and Patavium, to 
which latter place the VII Gemina and XIII Gemina were pushed 
forward, in spite of emphatic orders from Mucianus that no advance 
should be made beyond Aquileia.’ Ccina with his legions was 
posted near Verona, and by a prompt attack might have over- 
powered these two Flavian legions. He was, however, meditating 
treachery towards his chief, and remained inactive. Soon the two 
Pannonian legions were reinforced by III Gallica and VIII Augusta,'* 
and Verona was surrounded. The German legions discovering 
Cecina’s treachery put him in chains and advanced to Cremona, 
where XXI Rapax and I Italica already formed an advance guard.'* 
Antonius, wishing to strike a decisive blow while the Vitellian army 
was still without a general, advanced with his army to Bedriacum. 
A cavalry skirmish between that place and Cremona ended in two 
German legions, XXI and I, being repulsed, and the whole Flavian 
army advancing to Cremona. A night battle followed.'* Antonius 
had five legions, two from Pannonia, three from Mesia. On the 
Vitellian side all the eight German legions were engaged and vezil- 
larit from the three legions of Britain. The battle was confused 
and obstinate, the VII Gemina losing no less than six of its chief 
centurions. Victory, however, remained with Antonius. After the 
rout of Cremona, the conquered legions were dispersed through 
Illyricum, and the victorious army continued its advance towards 
Rome, strengthened by the XI Claudia, which had so far kept aloof.!* 
The news of the victory at once brought over to the victorious party 
"8 Tac. Hist. ii. 86. ne Jd. ii. 99. 120 Td. ii. 100. 121 Td, iii. 8. 
2 Td. iii. 10. 19 Td. iii 14,. © Id, iii, 22-25. % Id. iii. 50. 
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Spain with its three legions, X Gemina, VI Victrix, and I Adjutrix,'™ 
and Britain, where Vespasian was remembered as having once been 
the legate of II Augusta. In Meesia, however, the Dacians took the 
opportunity of passing the Danube, and would have destroyed the 
legionary camps had not Mucianus appeared on the scene with VI 
Ferrata, which he was leading, as we have seen, to Italy.!”” 

At Rome Vitellius for the moment roused himself and ad- 
vanced against the enemy, but returned to the city without at- 
tempfing to strike a blow. Antonius, joined now by Petilius 
Cerealis, hastened forward eager to anticipate Mucianus, ahd Rome 
was forcibly entered, the pretorian camp stormed, and Vitellius 
murdered. On the subsequent arrival of Mucianus at Rome, serious 
events in Germany at once claimed his attention; but his first act 
was to weaken the influence of Antonius by sending back his 
former legion VII Gemina to Pannonia and III Gallica from its 
temporary winter-quarters at Capua to Syria."* Before long more 
serious considerations involved greater changes. At the mouth of 
the Rhine the Batavi had never been made a regular part of 
the empire, though they had had to furnish auxiliaries. Eight 
cohorts of these Batavian forces had been attached to the XIV 
legion in Britain, and had been among the forces present at the 
first battle of Bedriacum on the side of the Vitellians. They had 
not, however, heartily joined the German legions, and it was only 
from motives of prudence that Vitellius had freed Civilis, one of 
their chief men, from imprisonment on a charge of treason.!° The 
tribe remained disaffected after his release, and Antonius before 
his invasion of Italy took advantage of this and wrote instructions 
to Civilis by an appearance of revolt to detain the German 
legions in their province. With this aim Hordeonius Flaccus, now 
commanding in both provinces, was in secret agreement. Ac- 
cordingly the levy ordered by Vitellius was refused by the Batavians, 
who persuaded the Caninefates to take up a similar attitude, and at 
the same time Civilis sent a message to stop the Batavian cohorts 
who were at Mogontiacum under orders to proceed to Rome.'! 
Meanwhile an attack was made on the winter-quarters of the 
Roman auxiliaries stationed on the Lower Rhine. At so decisive 
a step Hordeonius was alarmed, and sent two legions, V Alauda and 
XV Primigenia, against Civilis. They, however, reduced in numbers 
and largely composed of recruits, were obliged to retreat to their 
winter-quarters at Vetera.' Hordeonius himself was at Mogon- 
tiacum with the two legions of Upper Germany,'* and when the 
Batavian cohorts obeyed the summons of Civilis, making no at- 
tempt to stop them himself, he ordered I Germanica stationed at 


6 Tac. Hist. iii. 44. 127 Td, 46. 128 Td. iv. 39. 19 Td. i. 59. 
1” Td. iv. 18. ist Td. 15. 12 Td, 18. 

188 The other two (XXI and I Italica) had marched entire with Cecina. 
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Bonna to doso. The legion, however, unsupported by Hordeonius, 
was repulsed, and the cohorts joined their countrymen. Thus rein- 
forced Civilis advanced to besiege Vetera, a large camp intended 
for two full legions but now guarded only by 5000 men.'* To 
relieve the place Hordeonius sent forward Didius Vocula, legate of 
the XXII Primigenia, with that legion and the IV Macedonica. 
The soldiers, suspecting their leaders of collusion with Civilis, after 
threats of mutiny proceeded as far as Bonna, where, joining the 
I legion, still smarting under its recent repulse, they broke out 
into open violence.'® Obedience was for the time restored and an 
advance made to Cologne, where Hordeonius resigned his command 
to Vocula. Novesium was next reached, where the XVI Gallica 
was stationed, and once more the demoralised troops broke out 
into mutiny, and Herennius Gallus, the legate of the legion, was 
killed.'* It was not, however, only the legionaries with their dogged 
fidelity to Vitellius who were to blame. Vocula, instead of advanc- 
ing at once with his four legions to the relief of Vetera, remained 
stationary at Gelduba, and while he thus gave ground for suspicion 
to his jealous troops, he allowed Civilis to send attacking parties 
against the Ubii, the Treviri, and even as far as Mogontiacum itself. 
At this point news arrived of the Vitellian defeat at Cremona, and 
the legions sulkily took the oath to Vespasian. Civilis, however, 
who had hitherto nominally fought for Vespasian, now threw 
away the mask, and still refused to disarm. An attack on Gelduba 
was victoriously repulsed by Vocula,'*? who even then, however, 
neglected the chance of relieving Vetera, and when he did advance 
there, he contented himself with strengthening its defences while 
he took 1000 men from the two besieged legions and added them 
to his own army.’ Then, finding his men more and more 
mutinous, he retreated again to Novesium, upon which Vetera was 
finally cut off and surrounded. Not unnaturally after this speci- 
men of generalship another mutiny followed. Hordeonius was 
murdered, and it was only after a temporary separation of the 
lower and upper legions that the two of Upper Germany, XXII and 
IV, and I Germanica of the lower army, followed Vocula back to 
Mogontiacum.! 

A fresh danger now threatened the Roman cause. The news 
successively arriving of the destruction of the Capitoline temple, 
the death of Vitellius, the invasion of Mosia by the Dacians, and 
of native risings in Britain, induced the Gallic cantons to think of 
throwing off the Roman yoke. Under the lead of Classicus and 
Tutor, the auxiliaries of the Treviri and Lingones suddenly de- 
serted Vocula, who, suspecting nothing, had once more advanced 
to Cologne, and joined their cause to that of Civilis. Again Vocula 


18 Tac. Hist. iv. 22. 185 Td. iv. 25. 136 Td. 27. 
17 Td. iv. 32. 138 Td. 35. 19 Td. 37, 
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withdrew to Novesium; but the legions, since Vitellius was 
dead, preferred even a foreign empire to Vespasian,'° and by a final 
mutiny, Roman soldiers as they were, they took the oath of fidelity 
to the so-called Gallic empire, Vocula paying the penalty for his 
vacillation with his life. The V and XV legions in Vetera now de- 
prived of all hope capitulated and took the same oath; but their 
compliance did not save their lives, and they were annihilated with 
fire and sword.'! Of the other four legions two, XVI and I, were 
sent to garrison the city of the Treviri,' while the other two, IV 
and XXII, were probably kept by Civilis in Lower Germany. At 
this point, however, the tide began to turn. Jealousy broke out 
between the Gallic leaders and Civilis, who had not himself re- 
cognised the Gallic empire, while the Sequani in Gaul formed the 
centre of a Roman party there. 

Mucianus meanwhile, having provided for the safety of the 
other provinces by dispersing the conquered Vitellian legions 
through Illyricum and sending the I Italica entire to Mesia to 
support the VI Ferrata, had turned his eyes on Germany, and ap- 
parently as a first step sent back XXI Rapax to Vindonissa. Before 
mentioning his further dispositions it will be as well once more to 
take a bird's-eye view of the present position of the legions. 

Lower Germany: (V and XV destroyed) XXII Primigenia and IV 

Macedonica under Civilis. 

Upper Germany: XXI Rapax. 

Gaul: I Germanica, XVI Gallica at Trier. 

Pannonia: VII Gemina and mixed troops of Vitellians. 

Dalmatia: garrisons of Vitellians. 

Mesia: I Italica, VI Ferrata, and Vitellian troops.'4% 

Italy : XIII Gemina, XI Claudia, VII Claudia, VIII Augusta. 

Spain: VI Victrix, X Gemina, I Adjutrix. 

Britain: II Augusta, XX Valeria Victrix, IX Hispana, XIV Gemina. 

Syria: III Gallica, XII Fulminata, IV Scythica. 


Judega: X Fretensis, VY Macedonica, XV Apollinaris. 
Africa: III Augusta. 


Egypt : XXII Deiotariana and III Cyrenaica. 


To strengthen his demoralised forces Vitellius had apparently 
followed the example of Nero, and created an irregular legion 
from the fleet at Misenum.“* This legion Mucianus in the 
name of Vespasian formally enrolled under the name of the II 
Adjutrix."© It was necessary to send an overwhelming force into 
Germany, and accordingly he set apart for this purpose the XXI 
Rapax, already probably in Vindonissa, this new legion II Adjutrix, 


“0 Tac. Hist. iv. 54. 1 Td. 60. M2 Td. 62. M3 Td. iii. 46, 


14 This is clear from Hist. iii. 55, where a legio e classicis is mentioned at a time 
when the I Adjutrix was certainly in Spain. Conf. Hist. ii. 67 and 86. 


“8 Dion Cass. lv. 24; and a military diploma dated 7 March 70, granted to the 
yeterans of the II Adjutrix, C. I. L. iii. 849 and 907. 
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XI Claudia,“ VIII Augusta, the VI Victrix, and X Gemina from 
Spain and XIV from Britain,'*” while the command was to be given 
to Petilius Cerealis. He, on his arrival at Mogontiacum,'* found 
much of the work already done. The concilium of the Gallic states 
held at the city of the Remi had declared against revolt, and on the 
first advance of the XXI legion from Vindonissa the two legions I 
and XVI had deserted the Gauls and joined it. Cerealis was thus 
able to enter Trier without a struggle, where he pardoned the two 
penitent legions and united them to the XXI. Civilis and the 
Gallic chiefs determined on an attack before the other advancing 
legions could come up.“® The attack was made, but in spite of care- 
lessness on the part of Cerealis and misconduct on the part of the two 
pardoned legions, the valour of the XXI gave the victory to the 
Romans." Cerealis, having now the VI Victrix and the II Adjutrix"! 
with him, advanced to Cologne, while the XIV legion from Britain 
was led against the Treviri and Tungri.’* Another successful 
battle was fought at Vetera, the scene of so much Roman disgrace, 
and then Civilis was forced into his own country and soon after 
compelled to submit. 

By this time Vespasian was on his way to Rome from Egypt, 
where he had remained for some time. Titus was left to conduct 
the Jewish war, and in the spring of 70 a.p. the long-delayed siege 
was begun. In addition to the three legions which had served 
under Vespasian, Titus led up the XII Fulminata from Syria and 
some vezxillarii from the two Egyptian legions."* With these the 
siege was pressed, ending after five months’ obstinate resistance in 
the fall of the Jewish capital. 

On the conclusion of the Jewish and German wars a re-arrange- 
ment of the forces was to a certain extent necessary. In the east 
Judea could no longer be left without a regular legion, while the 
events which led to Corbulo’s campaigns had shown the advisability 
of placing legionary rather than auxiliary forces in Cappadocia. 
Accordingly the X Fretensis was left in Jerusalem,'™ whilst the XII 
Fulminata was led by Titus to Melitene in Cappadocia on the 
Euphrates.’ Syria was still garrisoned by four legions, the VI 
Ferrata sent back from Meesia, the III Gallica ordered away from 
Italy, as we have seen, by Mucianus, the IV Scythica, and a newly 
organised legion called XVI Flavia Felix, which Vespasian formed 
out of the remnants of the XVI Gallica now disbanded on account 
of its behaviour in the German war.'® 

On the Danube frontier important reinforcements were needed. 
Both the Dacians and Sarmate were becoming more and more 


46 The reading VI must be wrong, as the VI Ferrata was certainly not sent into 
Germany. 

M7 Hist. iv. 68. ‘es 7d. 71. “9 Td. 76. 180 Td. 78. 

151 Hist. v. 16 and 20. 82 Hist. iv. 79. 83 Hist. v. 1. 

4 Josephus, Bell. Jud. i. 2. 85 Josephus, ib. vit. i. 3. 56 Dion Cass. lv. 24. 
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threatening, while the Marcomanni were showing signs of restless- 
ness on the Pannonian frontier. It was therefore decided to leave 
Dalmatia henceforth without a legionary force, but to place no less 
than seven legions along the Danube between Carnuntum and its 
mouth. Probably from this time Carnuntum, Vindobona, Brigetio, 
Viminacium, Singidunum, and Durostornum became legionary 
camps. To Mesia were sent back VII Claudia from Italy, the V 
Macedonica from Judea,'*” and a new legion, IV Flavia Felix, which 
had been created in place of IV Macedonica also disbanded.'** We 
have seen already that the I Italica had been sent hither by Macianus. 
To Pannonia two of its old legions were restored, XIJI Gemina 
which was probably moved from its old headquarters Pcetovio to 
Vindobona on the frontier,’ and the XV Apollinaris, which for the 
last seven years had been in the east, was stationed at Carnuntum,’™ 
while in all probability the V Alauda, which had marched almost 
entire into Italy,’ was also sent to this province.’ 

From Spain the VI Victrix and X Gemina had been sent 
against Civilis, and their place was now filled by the VII Gemina, of 
which traces are found in the province from this time onward, 
especially at Leon its headquarters. Britain had sent the XIV 
Gemina into Germany at the same time, but the province was not 
yet completely conquered, and four legions were still necessary. 
Accordingly the II Adjutrix was sent over from Germany, and pro- 
bably stationed at Lindum,'®* whilst the IX Hispana was moved on 
to Eboracum. For Lower Germany, whilst the I Germanica was 
disbanded, three legions were considered enough after the reduction 
of the Batavi, the VI Victrix being stationed at Vetera, the X 
Gemina at Noviomagus,'* and the XV Primigenia at Bonna. In 
Upper Germany the Chatti were always a source of danger, while 
the Marcomanni or Suevi might if necessary be attacked from this 
quarter, and so for the present there seem to have been no less than 
five legions placed here,'® the XX Primigenia and XIV Gemina at 
Mogontiacum,'® the XI Claudia and XXI Rapax'” at Vindonissa, and 
the VIII Augusta perhaps at Argentoratum.'* For the present, 


57 Conf. Orelli, 3453, where a centurion of that legion is rewarded by Vespasian. 


88 Dion Cass. lv. 24. 89 C. I. L. iii. 580. 

™ C.L. L. ii; 48. 11 Tac. Hist. i. 61. 

‘® This is quite uncertain. It was probably the legion destroyed by the Sarmate 
under Domitian, Suet. Dom. 6, which was almost certainly a Pannonian legion. 

3 C. I. L. vii. Nos. 185 and 186. 164 Orelli, 3551, 2008, 2098. 

'® This view is confirmed by two inscriptions, Bull. Epigr. 4, p. 66 (cited in 
Marquardt, Staatsverw. ii. 449) in which vevilla are mentioned of I, VIII, XI, XIV, and 
XXII. Marquardt reads XXI; but this inscription must have been later than 88 a.p. 
when Trajan led the I Adjutrix to Upper Germany, and the XXI Rapax was probably 
disbanded at once after the rebellion of Saturninus. See below. Besides, the XXII 
Primigenia was certainly in Upper Germany at this period. 

166 Tac. Hist. v. 19. ‘8? Inscript. Helv. No. 248. 

'*8 It was here in Ptolemy’s time. 
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therefore, there were four legions in Britain, eight along the Rhine, 
seven on the Danube, and six in the east, while Spain and Egypt 
had two legions each, and Africa one. 


Lower Germany: VI Victrix, X Gemina, XV Primigenia.'® 

Upper Germany: XXII Primigenia, XIV Gemina, XI Claudia, VIII 
Augusta, XXI Rapax. 

Britain: II Augusta, XX Valeria Victrix, IX Hispana, II Adjutrix. 

Pannonia: XIII Gemina, V Alauda, XV Apollinaris. 

Mesia: VII Claudia, IV Flavia Felix, I Italica, VY Macedonica. 

Spain: VIL Gemina, I Adjutrix. 

Syria: VI Ferrata, IV Scythica, XVI Flavia Felix, III Gallica. 

Judea: X Fretensis. Cappadocia: XII Fulminata. 

Egypt: XXII Deiotariana, IIT Cyrenaica. Africa: II Augusta. 


An important change which accompanied this Flavian redistribu- 
tion of the legions was the virtual exclusion henceforth of Italians 
from legionary service. Their pride of birth and feeling of superi- 
ority seem to have been the causes of frequent acts of insubordination 
and excess, and the lamentable fiasco of the Batavian war made a 
reform of some kind inevitable. An incidental result of this was 
the necessity to recruit the African army henceforth from the east 
instead of from the west, as the exclusion of Italy threw a heavier 
burden on the other western provinces. 

These arrangements seem to have preserved peace on the fron- 
tier during Vespasian’s reign. Under Domitian was commenced a 
fresh policy in Upper Germany, afterwards pursued and completed 
by Trajan. Instead of keeping to the Rhine as the frontier, the 
Neckar valley and the region called Decumates Agri was gradually 
taken into the empire. Ultimately this considerably compacted the 
frontier line, but at first it involved an expedition against the 
formidable tribe of Chatti. This Domitian undertook in 83 a.p., 
and apparently with success. Five years later, however, Anto- 
nius Saturninus, the legate of Upper Germany, with two legions, 
rose against Domitian and entered into communications with the 
Chatti, who were only prevented from entering the province by the 
sudden break-up of the ice on the Rhine. Deprived of this assis- 

1° Mommsen (Rém. Gesch. v. 130) assumes that XV Primigenia and V Alauda were 
disbanded after the affair of Civilis. There are several reasons against this view. 
(1) This would have reduced the number of legions to 28, and the frontier relations of 
the-empire, after so much recent danger and confusion, were such as certainly did not 
admit of a diminished army ; (2) in the case, at any rate, of the V the main portion of 
the legion did not share in the disgrace, as it'was in Italy (Hist. i. 61), and we know 
that the two legions in Vetera only amounted to 5000 men, while these bravely held 
out until the desertion of the other legions left them no hope ; (3) one legion was certainly 
destroyed by the Sarmat in Domitian’s reign (Suet. Dom. 10), but none of the other 
legions can be shown to have disappeared at that time ; (4) the two new legions of 
Trajan, XXX and II placed in Lower Germany and Egypt, make the supposition of 


Marquardt (Staatsverw. ii. 450) and Grotefend (in Pauly, Real-Encyclop. p. 896) very 


probable that Trajan amalgamated once more the two double legions XXII and XV 
which were also in those two provinces. 
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tance, Saturninus was overpowered by L. Appius Norbanus, legate 
of VIII Augusta.' This was followed by the disbanding of one of 
the two legions involved, XXI Rapax,'” and the transference of the 
I Adjutrix from Spain under the command of Trajan, who was then 
its legate.' To Britain Julius Agricola had been sent as legate in 
78 a.p., and he at once and energetically pushed on the conquest of 
the northern part. After the subjugation of the Silures, the camp 
at Viroconium, where the XIV legion had been placed, was probably 
given up, though Isca and Deva were still garrisoned by the II and 
XX, while the II Adjutrix was at Lindum, and the IX Hispana at 
Eboracum. In 84, Agricola, after conquering up to the Firths of 
Forth and Clyde, was recalled, though the same considerations 
which had made the conquest of Britain advisable might have been 
urged for bringing both Ireland and the north of Scotland within 
the empire. Domitian, however, whether from caution or jealousy, 
decided against further conquest, and, either at this time or shortly 
after, the defensive policy in Britain which Agricola’s recall implied 
was marked by the withdrawal of one of the four legions, the II 
Adjutrix, which was transferred to Pannonia. Here a war broke 
out about this time against the Suevi or Marcomanni, who, forming 
an alliance with the Iazyges, a Sarmatian tribe, invaded Pan- 
nonia. Our only knowledge of this war is derived from two inscrip- 
tions,'”* which mention distinctions gained in bello Suevico et Sarma- 
tico by the II Adjutrix and XIII Gemina under Domitian; and one 
sentence in Suetonius,'* which mentions the destruction of one 
legion. This we have already seen ground for believing was the 
V Alauda. To strengthen the frontier in this part Domitian 
probably moved the I Adjutrix '® from Upper Germany to Brigetio 
in Pannonia, and also sent to the same province a new legion, the 
I Minervia.'* In 86 a more important war was begun. Decebalus, 
the new king of the Dacian tribes, crossed the Danube into Mesia 
and defeated and slew Appius Sabinus the legate. Domitian hastily 
collected an army, which Cornelius Fuscus, prefect of the pretorians, 
commanded, but they shared a similar fate. Then Tertius Julianus 
assumed the command, drove the Dacians across the Danube, and 
defeated them at Tape. In this victory the V Macedonica was 
probably engaged.'” The results of this victory were greatly 
modified by a defeat which Domitian himself met with from the 
Marcomanni and Quadi in Pannonia. However, a peace was made, 

"0 De la Berge, Trajan, p. 13, note 1. 

1) The name of the XXI Rapax is found erased from an inscription at Vindonissa, 
Inscript. Helv. 248 quoted by Marquardt, Staatsverw. ii. 450. 

72 Pliny, Paneg. 14. 

3 Henzen, 6766 and 6912. 4 Domit. 6; Tac. Agric. i. 41. 

"8 Henzen, 5439, proves that it was here under Nerva. 6 Dion Cass. lv. 24. 

"7 Henzen, 6490. A certain J. Brocchus, tribune of the V Macedonica, is rewarded 


for services in the Dacian war, the emperor’s name being omitted, which would seem to 
point to Domitian. 
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and while Decebalus became nominally a vassal of Rome, Rome 
became with greater reality tributary to the Dacian.'!* There were, 
therefore, at the end of Domitian’s reign four legions in Mesia, I 
Italica, VII Claudia, IV Flavia Felix, V Macedonica, and four in 
Pannonia, XIII Gemina, I Adjutrix, I Minervia,'” and II Adjutrix, 
while there were four in Upper Germany, the XIV Gemina, the XI 
Claudia, the VIII Augusta, and the XXII Primigenia, and three in 
Lower Germany, the X Gemina, the VI Victrix, and the XV Primi- 
genia. Towards the close of Domitian’s reign Mesia was divided 
into an upper and a lower province,’ probably for the sake of keep- 
ing a more effective check on the Dacians through two independent 
commanders. During Nerva’s short reign the Suevi and Sarmate 
seem to have repeated their invasion of Pannonia. We learn from 
an inscription '*! that the I Adjutrix distinguished itself, and it was 
a victory from this quarter which Nerva was celebrating when he 
adopted Trajan.'* 

Under Trajan important frontier changes took place, and for the 
first time the traditional policy of Augustus was essentially modified. 
When Nerva’s death left him sole imperator, he was governor of 
Upper Germany, engaged in carrying out the new frontier policy 
there begun by Domitian. . Taking in the Neckar valley, he com- 
pleted a military road from Mogontiacum, through Heidelberg, to 
Baden, in the direction of Offenburg,'** to assist communications 
with the Danube provinces ; at the same time proceeding with the 
German limes which ran through Friedberg, Worth, and Milten- 
berg to Lorch, where it joined the Rhetian limes. To this fresh 
frontier line it is true that no legions were pushed forward. The 
castles were probably garrisoned by small detachments only, but 
the frontier line of Upper Germany was considerably shortened by 
the change, and from this time it was possible to decrease the 
number of legions on the Rhine. In particular Vindonissa was 
quite placed inside the line of defence, and probably the XI Claudia, 
hitherto posted here, was at once transferred to the newly created 
province of Lower Meesia, thus leaving Upper Germany with three 
legions, of which one at least as late as Ptolemy’s time was at 
Argentoratum. 

Leaving Germany thus thoroughly secured, Trajan had a most 
important work to do on the Danube. The disgraceful state of 
things in which Domitian had left the fortunes of the empire here 
had at once to be retrieved. The details of the two Dacian wars of 

8 Pliny, Paneg. 12. 

"9 I see no reason to suppose that this legion was sent first to Lower Germany, 
where it no doubt afterwards was. If it took the place of the legion destroyed by the 
Sarmate, it would naturally go to Pannonia; while there was no reason for sending 
another legion to Lower Germany, which was perfectly tranquil. 


18 Henzen, 5431. 8. Henzen, 5439. 182 Pliny, Paneg. 8. 
188 Mommsen, Rim. Gesch. vol. v. 139. 
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Trajan are obscure, though no doubt much may be reconstructed 
from inscriptions, and above all from the column of Trajan at Rome. 
Into this, however, it is beyond our plan to enter here. As we have 
seen, Trajan would have no less than nine legions along the Danube. 
The I Adjutrix was at Brigetio, the I Minervia probably at Vindobona 
with the XIII Gemina, and the II Adjutrix at Acumincum; the 
VII Claudia at Viminacium,' the IV Flavia Felix at Singidunum, 
the I Italica at Durostornum, the XI Claudia perhaps at Nove, and 
the V Macedonica, perhaps not till the end of the war, at Troesmis. 
Of these nine legions probably all served in one or other of the 
wars which followed. In the first war certainly two armies marched 
into Dacia, one from Pannonia under Q. Glitius Agricola, and one 
from Moesia under M. Laberius Maximus. Only five legions, how- 
ever, are actually known from inscriptions to have taken part in 
the wars, I Italica,'** VII Claudia,'** XIII Gemina,'*’ I Minervia,'** 
V Macedonica,!* and IV Flavia Felix.'° 

As the result of the war Dacia was made into a province, and 
the XIII Gemina was removed from Pannonia and posted first per- 
haps at Sarmizegethusa, but afterwards at Apulum in the north. At 
the same time the great camps in Lower Meesia, especially Troesmis, 
were now, if not before, completely established, while Pannonia was 
like Meesia divided into an upper and lower province." To supply 
the place of the XIII Gemina, Trajan transferred the X Gemina 
from Lower Germany '” to Vindobona, while he brought the XIV 
Gemina to Carnuntum '* from Upper Germany, and supplied the 
place of the X Gemina in Germany by the I Minervia. The XV 
Apollinaris which had hitherto been at Carnuntum was probably 
now moved to Cappadocia to strengthen the eastern frontier.' 
After the Dacian wars, therefore, the legions were as follows :— 

Lower Germany: I Minervia, XV Primigenia, VI Victrix. 

Upper Germany: VIII Augusta, XXII Primigenia. 

Britain: II Augusta, XX Valeria Victrix, IX Hispana. 

Upper Pannonia: XIV Gemina, X Gemina, I Adjutrix. 

Lower Pannonia : If Adjutrix. 

Upper Mesia: VII Claudia, IV Flavia Felix. 

Lower Mesia: I Italica, V Macedonica, XI Claudia. 

Spain: VII Gemina. Africa: III Augusta. 

Egypt: U1 Cyrenaica, XXII Deiotariana. 


14 CO. I. L. iii. p. 264. 85 Henzen, 5659. Or. 3454, 
86 Or. 3049: Henz. 6853. 187 Henz. 6853. 
188 Henz. 5448, 5930, Or. 3454. 189 Henz. 5451 


1 Or. 3049; this inscription, however, does not make it quite plain whether the 
legion served in this war or not: but see Dierauer, Gesch. Trajans, p. 77. 

'! Spart., Hadr.3., proves that in 107 Hadrian was legate of Lower Pannonia. The 
lower province was of much less importance, and only had one legion. 

‘2 This was certainly in Lower Germany at the beginning of Trajan’s reign. 
Brambach, C. I. Rh. 660, 662. 

193 It was certainly here in Ptolemy’s time, 1. xviii. 3.  C. I. L. iii. p. 583. 
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Cappadocia: XII Fulminata, XV Apollinaris. 
Syria: IV Scythica, III Gallica, VI Ferrata, XVI Flavia Felix. 
Judea: X Fretensis. 


Before the Dacian wars were over another province was added 
to theempire. On the death of Agrippa II, the last tetrarch of the 
Idumean dynasty, his territory was added to Syria, and this brought 
the empire into direct relations with the turbulent and plundering 
Arab tribes beyond, whom the Idumean kings had hitherto had to 
keep off. It now seemed advisable to annex this region, a task 
which Cornelius Palma, legate of Syria, accomplished in 104. The 
country was made into a province under the title of Arabia, and the 
III Cyrenaica was removed from Egypt and posted henceforth at 
Bostra.'% 

Perhaps at this time a new legion was created for Egypt, the 
II Trajana, while at some time previous to 107 a.p. Trajan seems to 
have abolished the two duplicate legions XXII Deiotariana and 
XV Primigenia, creating in the place of the latter another new 
legion, the XXX Ulpia Victrix, which was posted at Colonia Trajana 
a little below the old camp of Vetera. This left the number of 
legions twenty-nine, though at the time when the XXX was formed 
the XXII™* was probably not yet disbanded; and so the number 
thirty was completed by its creation. 

If Trajan’s policy of advance on the Danube was justified by 
the attitude of the barbarian tribes, his aggression on the Parthian 
frontier was open to much greater objections, and was far more 
mixed with motives of personal ambition. Of the details of the 
Parthian war we are imperfectly informed. Armenia was again 
the cause of the war, and Trajan determined at last definitely to 
reduce Armenia to the form of a province. Starting from Antioch 
he marched to the Euphrates, and without difficulty occupied 
Armenia, and in later campaigns, in order to make the frontier 
scientific, and to bar the way to Armenia against the Parthian 
armies, he made two other provinces beyond, which he called 
Mesopotamia and Assyria. To carry out these successes Trajan, 
as we have seen, had nine legions in the east, but of these, as 
Fronto tells us, the Syrian legions were again as demoralised and 
inefficient as Corbulo had found them in Nero’s reign, and accord- 
ingly Trajan summoned vezillarii from the Pannonian legions to 
help him. Of the oriental legions probably most were engaged in 
the war, though we only have epigraphical evidence of the part 
taken by X Fretensis,' XVI Flavia Firma,’ VI Ferrata,’ and 
III Cyrenaica.'*® Whatever new arrangements of the legionary 

195 More accurately Arabia was administered by the legate of Syria until Trajan’s 
Parthian war, when the province was definitely organised. Cohen, ii. 26. 


196 De la Berge, Essai sur le régne de Trajan, p. xlvi. 
197 Henzen, 6749. 198 Henzen, 5456. 199 Orelli, 832. 
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forces those fresh conquests would have involved, the need for 
making them was obviated by the death of Trajan, and the relin- 
quishment of the newly created provinces by Hadrian. 

Under Hadrian the legions were mostly kept in the positions 
which they occupied at the close of Trajan’s reign. For this, 
indeed, there was an additional reason in the fact that from this 
time the legions were, as a rule, recruited from the provinces in 
which they were stationed, an arrangement which would manifestly 
render undesirable any but the most necessary changes of station. 
Economy and greater facility in recruiting were no doubt partly the 
causes of this change, but there was also the desire to have all 
recruiting carried out in the imperial provinces, since senatorial 
provinces, being garrisoned by no legions, were henceforth excluded. 
Mommsen has shown with great force that the change gradually led 
to a primacy of the Illyrian nation, since from this time the premier 
place in the Roman armies was held by the legions posted along 
the Danube. The reign of Hadrian was, with few exceptions, a 
peaceful one. The emperor adopted on the frontier the policy, 
advantageous at first as long as it was backed by an efficient 
army, but terribly liable to degenerate, of subsidising the barbarian 
tribes, and so partially handing over to them the protection of the 
frontiers. By this means the Roxolani were prevented from over- 
running Dacia and Meesia, while the tribes of the Caucasus were 
many of them united by a similar bond to Rome. Besides this 
a more systematic fortification of exposed points of the frontier 
was a feature of Hadrian’s reign, nowhere so well exemplified as 
in the wall and vallum between Carlisle and Newcastle. These 
precautions did not entirely prevent troubles with the barbarians. 
The Alani, encouraged possibly by the king of the Iberi, after over- 
running Media and Armenia, threatened to invade Cappadocia, and 
made it necessary to mobilise the two legions, XII Fulminata and 
XV Apollinaris, stationed in that province.” In Britain too trouble 
was experienced. At the beginning of the reign we learn from 
Spartian that there was disaffection, and later the Brigantes 
seem to have risen, and in all probability to have surprised the 
camp of the IX Hispana at Eboracum and annihilated the legion.” 
It at any rate disappears about this time, and its place was taken 
by the VI Victrix from Lower Germany, which from later inscrip- 
tions we know to have been placed at Eboracum, while an inscription 
informs us that vezillarit of the German legions were obliged to 
take part in a British expedition during this reign.” 

2 The account of this mobilisation is given in Arrian’s smaller writings. See 


Mommsen, Rim. Gesch. v. 405. 
21 Spart. Hadrian, 5. 
2 Fronto, p. 217. Faber: Hadriano imperium obtinente quantum militum a 


Britannis ceswm, quoted by Mommsen, loc. cit. 171. Conf. also Juvenal, xiv. 196. 
203 Henzen, 5456. 
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A more serious rising took place among the Jews. There had 
been smouldering disaffection here since the conquest of Titus, and 
Hadrian determined to turn Jerusalem into a Roman colony with 
the name of Ailia Capitolina. He at the same time moved another 
legion, VI Ferrata, into the province. This provoked another de- 
sperate rising. What was probably on Hadrian’s part a measure of 
precaution, was interpreted by the Jews as an attempt to extirpate 
their religion. In the course of the campaign 900 villages, fifty- 
one fortresses are said to have been destroyed, and 180,000 men 
to have perished. Probably all the three Syrian and the two 
Judean legions were engaged, though the only detail we get from 
inscriptions is that a veteran of the III Gallica distinguished him- 
self, and that the legate of the IV Scythica temporarily took charge 
of Syria while the governor was commanding against the rebels. 
Hither at this time or a little later the III Gallica was transferred 
to Trachonitis2® on the border of Arabia, but still within the 
province of Syria. This was the position of the legions then at the 
date of the inscription found on a column at Rome belonging to 
some period between 120 and 170 a.p.% 

Britain: If Augusta, VI Victrix, XX Valeria Victrix. 
Lower Germany : I Minervia, XXX Ulpia. 

Upper Germany: VIII Augusta, XXII Primigenia. 
Upper Pannonia: I Adjutrix, X Gemina, XIV Gemina. 
Lower Pannonia: IL Adjutrix. 

Upper Mesia: IV Flavia Felix, VII Claudia. 

Lower Mesia: I Italica, V Macedonica, XI Claudia. 
Dacia: XIII Gemina. 

Cappadocia: XII Fulminata, XV Apollinaris. 

Phenicia: IIL Gallica. Syria: IV Scythica, XVI Flavia Felix. 

Judea: VI Ferrata, X Fretensis. Arabia: III Cyrenaica. 


Egypt: IL Trajana. Numidia: IIl Augusta. 
Spain: VIL Gemina. 


For sixty years after Trajan’s Dacian war the Danube remained 
undisturbed except by petty raids, and while the great military 
camps along the river grew into important towns, civic life and 
prosperity developed in the interior of these provinces. But in 168, 
pushed on probably by movements of free tribes behind, the Mar- 
comanni, Quadi, and lazyges broke into Noricum, Rhetia, Pannonia, 
and Dacia with a rush, and even penetrated over the Julian Alps 
into Italy. The Pannonian legions were naturally those principally 
engaged, and the enemy not acting in concert, and under no settled 
leaders, were soon driven back from the territory of the empire. 

24 Orelli, 3571. 25 Pauly, Real-Encyclopddie, 877. 

26 Tt was after the transfer of VI Victrix to Britain, and VI Ferrata to Jeru- 


salem, and before Noricum and Rhetia were garrisoned by legionary troops, as the 


names of the two legions afterwards posted here are added as a supplement. C.I. L 
vi. 3492, 
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The I Adjutrix under its capable legate Pertinax cleared Rhetia and 
Noricum,”” while the IV Flavia, the II Adjutrix,® and the VII 
Claudia *® from Upper Mesia are mentioned in inscriptions as 
having distinguished themselves in this war. No doubt also the 
Meesian legions, whose frontier was not so immediately threatened, 
sent vexillarii after they hac received back the detachments which 
they had previously sent to the Armenian and Parthian war.?!° 
In the course of the war which, with some interruption caused by 
a rising in Syria, went on for seventeen years, two new legions 
were formed, II and III Italica, which were posted in Noricum and 
Rhetia, hitherto guarded only by auxiliary troops under a pro- 
curator. Step by step the perseverance and resolution of M. 
Aurelius drove back the enemy, compelling first the Marcomanni, 
then the Quadi, and lastly the Iazyges to submit, and when the 
second war was begun in 178, no doubt the emperor had deter- 
mined on completing the policy of Trajan by the addition of two 
new provinces, Marcomannia and Sarmatia. His death, however, 
and the succession of his unworthy son, put an end to this scheme, 
but incomplete as the results of the war were left, they were yet 
sufficient to assert the supremacy of Rome in this quarter, and 
when the Roman frontier was finally violated by the Goths, it was 
from the Lower not the Middle Danube that they proceeded.” 

The same tendency to return to Trajan’s frontier policy which 
Marcus showed on the Danube, he had already shown in the east, 
where quite early in his reign the affairs of Armenia had again led 
to a serious Parthian war. The Cappadocian and Syrian armies 
had been successively defeated, and it was by sending for important 
reinforcements from the Mesian and German legions,” and by 
sending two of the ablest Roman generals, Statius Priscus and 
Avidius Cassius, that victory at last fell to the Romans. Armenia 
was again brought within Roman influence, while the western por- 
tion of Mesopotamia was once more annexed to the empire. No 
details with respect to the legions are known, except that, as on so 
many previous occasions, the Syrian legions proved quite inadequate 
to meet a resolute enemy. From an inscription in Africa we learn 
that one of the Syrian legions (VI Ferrata?) was sent tempo- 
rarily into that province to help to put down a rising of the 
Mauri.” 

Since the accession of Vespasian the legions on the frontier had 
been content to accept the decision of Rome, and had set up no 
military emperors of their own. On the murder of Commodus, how- 
ever, a new period commenced. The disgraceful purchase of the 


27 Capitolinus, Pert. 2. 28 Pauly, Real-Encyclopddie, 878. 29 Or. 3445. 
210 Mommsen, Rim. Gesch. v. 210, note 1. 211 Mommsen, v. 215. 

212 Mommsen, Rim. Gesch. v. 406; and Renier, Mélanges d’ Epigraphie, 123. 
213 Mommsen, Rim. Gesch. v. 635. 
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empire from the pretorians by Didius Julianus aroused the anger 
and disgust of the powerful armies of Britain, Upper Pannonia, and 
Syria, each consisting of three legions. Syria was governed by 
Pescennius Niger, Upper Pannonia by Septimius Severus, and 
Britain by Clodius Albinus. The two former were proclaimed 
emperor by their troops, but Septimius was the most prompt, and 
by coming to a temporary understanding with Albinus, he kept 
the British legions out of the contest, while the other legions of the 
Danube provinces, as well as those of the Rhine, declared for him." 

One of his first acts constituted an important change in the 
Roman army. He disbanded the old pretorian cohorts, and with 
them the custom of enlisting them chiefly from Italy. Henceforth 
they were to consist of picked veteran troops taken from the regular 
legions, while the number was increased to 40,000. Like Trajan 
he constantly used these troops in his oriental campaigns. 

Meanwhile Pescennius had possession of the eastern provinces 
and Egypt with their nine legions, while he was supported by Arab 
chiefs and princes of Mesopotamia, and indirectly by the Parthian 
king. Severus, however, after securing the corn traffic from Africa 
by sending thither one of his legions, marched with detachments 
from the west across Thrace to Byzantium, which he besieged. 
Three battles followed in Asia, at Cyzicus, Nicwa, and Issus, and 
then after Niger’s death, and while Byzantium was still being be- 
sieged, Severus marched into Mesopotamia and took possession of 
the whole as far as Chaboras,” making Nisibis the capital of the 
extended province, and creating two new legions to garrison it, I 
and III Parthica, while a third legion, II Parthica, probably enrolled 
at the same time, was posted in Italy, hitherto without a military 
force.”'6 

But Albinus was still to be reckoned with in the west, and 
Severus hastened back to Europe. At Viminacium he heard that 
his rival had been declared Augustus by his troops, and so leaving 
Caracalla in Pannonia, he himself, still with vevillarii from his 
numerous legions, pushed up the Danube into Upper Germany and 
so into Gaul. What troops precisely the rival emperors had we 
have no means of knowing. Dion Cassius, probably with consider- 
able exaggeration, reckons the numbers on each side at 150,000 
men. Albinus certainly had his three legions in Britain, and pro- 
bably the two legions from the Lower Rhine and the X Gemina from 
Spain. Severus may have had some of the Danube legions or 
those of Upper Germany or Rhetia or Noricum entire, but it is not 
likely that he left the frontier in any part too weak for efficient 
defence. The battle near Lugdunum was the first of importance 


214 Roberts, Les Légions du Rhin; also Cohen. 
215 Mommsen, Rim. Gesch. v. 410. 
216 Numerous inscriptions relative to the legion are found at Albano. 
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since Cremona in which Roman legions were opposed to one another, 
and it may be regarded as the omen and beginning of the dis- 
union and anarchy in the empire which ultimately opened its gates to 
the barbarian invaders. 

News of disturbances in the east soon recalled Severus to that 
part. In Arabia the legion quartered there, III Cyrenaica, had de- 
clared for Albinus,?"” while the Parthians had invaded Mesopotamia 
and besieged Nisibis. No doubt western legions were again taken 
into Asia for the campaign which followed. The oriental legions, 
never very trustworthy, had all been in favour of Pescennius, and 
his successful rival would certainly not have trusted to their 
support alone. We have, however, meagre details, but the result 
was that Mesopotamia was again secured, and Armenia thus lost the 
ambiguous position between the two empires which had produced so 
much friction during the past two hundred years.”!® 

While Severus thus returned to Trajan’s policy on the eastern 
frontier, but with greater, or at least more permanent success, he 
also followed in his steps in regulating that of the Lower Danube. 
The numerous inscriptions in Dacia prove that he was almost a 
second founder of that province. He did not indeed do anything 
to support its outlying position by fresh annexation to the west- 
ward, but he reorganised the province itself, and above all 
strengthened it by an additional legion, the V Macedonica, while 
he moved from Troesmis to Potaissa.”9 Obscure as the details are, 
it is probable that the step was caused by the beginnings of that 
movement to the north-east of Dacia which was soon to bring the 
Goths within the Roman horizon. 

The last years of his life Severus spent in Britain, where from 
Eboracum, the capital of the province, and the headquarters 
of the VI Victrix, he conducted several expeditions against the 
northern barbarians, while both inscriptions and the partly in- 
accurate statements of historians seem to prove that he restored the 
wall and vallum which Hadrian had built from the Solway to 
the mouth of the Tyne. 

His rule was more obtrusively based on military force than that 
of any of his predecessors. The legions had now at any rate 
thoroughly learned the lesson that imperators could be created else- 
where than at Rome. Under Severus himself, in spite perhaps of 
some want of military skill, they were under strict discipline and in 
efficient condition, but under Caracalla the decline had already 
begun. The abolition of the distinction between citizens and pere- 
grint by opening the legions absolutely to the whole Roman world 
may have contributed to this, although this was only a development 
of what we have seen to have been long the actual practice. A 


"7 Spart. Sev. 12. 218 Mommsen, Rim. Gesch. v. 411. 
29 C, I. L. iii. 160 and 172. 
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more powerful cause was the gradual extension of the system of 
vicarii, which, begun under Trajan, received ever wider application, 
until, contrary to the old maxim, the Roman armies became filled 
with the barbarian coloni settled within the empire from all parts 
of the frontiers, and only formally distinguished from those of purely 
servile birth. A greater mischief still lay in the tendency which now 
made rapid strides for the great military provinces to struggle for 
the privilege of appointing their own commanders to the empire. 
That this result had not happened before was due to the era, unique 
perhaps in the history of the world, of the ‘ good emperors,’ when 
for a hundred years a judicious system of adoption seemed to have 
united the practical advantages and security of hereditary power 
with the more ideal claims of elective empire. 

Here we take leave of the Roman legions. After the death of 
Severus a period of decline and anarchy soon set in; there were 
always stronger and more determined enemies from without, more 
divided counsels, less efficient and worse disciplined troops within 
the empire. Up to the reign of Alexander Severus, however, no 
serious changes had taken place in the number and disposition 
of the troops, and in the time of Dion Cassius they were still dis- 
tributed as follows :— 


Lower Germany: I Minervia, XXX Ulpia Victrix. 
Upper Germany: VIII Augusta, XXII Primigenia.??° 
Britain: TI Augusta, VI Victrix, XX Valeria Victrix. 
Upper Pannonia: X Gemina, XIV Gemina, I Adjutrix. 
Lower Pannonia: IL Adjutrix. 
Upper Masia: VII Claudia, IV Flavia Felix. 
Lower Mesia: XI Claudia, I Italica. 
Dacia: XIII Gemina, V Macedonica. 
Noricum: I Italica. §Rhetia: II Italica. 
Spain: VII Gemina. Cappadocia: XII Fulminata, XV Apollinaris. 
Judea: X Fretensis, VI Ferrata. 
Syria: IV Scythica, XVI Flavia Firma. Phenicia: III Gallica. 
Arabia: III Cyrenaica. Africa: TIL Augusta. 
Egypt: IL Trajana. Mesopotamia: I Parthica, III Parthica. 
Italy: IL Parthica. 
E. G. Harpy. 


220 Dion Cassius (lv. 24) does not mention the XXII Primigenia; he apparently 
thinks that there was another legion of the same name as the XX Valeria Victrix in 
Upper Germany. As a matter of fact the XXII Primigenia remained in Germany as 
late as the time of Carausius. See Marquardt, Staatsverw. ii. 452. The most acces- 
sible authorities for the whole subject are Mommsen, Rim. Gesch. vol. v., Hermes, 
xix., and C. I. L. iii.; Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, vol. ii.; Hiibner, Hermes, xvi. ; 
and Grotefend in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopddie, vol. iv. To which add Tac. Ann. iv. 5; 
C. I. L. vi. 3492 ; and Dion Cassius, lv. 24. 
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Life of Fustinian by Theophilus 


OR the last two centuries and a half historians have been 
accustomed to quote, as an authority for several curious facts 
connected with the emperor Justinian and his scarcely less famous 
wife the empress Theodora, a life of Justinian by a certain Theo- 
philus, described as an abbot and as the preceptor of Justinian. 
One of these facts is the Slavonic origin of the family of Justinian, 
a circumstance not only interesting in itself, but important as show- 
ing that Slavonic tribes had settled in Upper Macedonia or Western 
Thrace in, or soon after, the middle of the fifth century, a date 
considerably earlier than we should otherwise be entitled to accept. 
Another is the sojourn of the young Justinian as a hostage at 
Ravenna in the court of Theodoric the Great, a sojourn from which 
the future emperor must have derived a knowledge of the condition 
of Italy under Ostrogothic rule of supreme value for his subsequent 
war against the successors of Theodoric. A third is the opposition 
made by the mother of Justinian to his marriage with Theodora, 
and the fact that the graces and accomplishments of that lady did 
not prevent her from being regarded as a source of danger to 
Justinian and the empire. These points were all of historical 
significance. But of the authority on which they rest, of 
Theophilus himself, nothing has been known beyond the curt 
statements of the undoubtedly learned writer who cites him, and 
whom all subsequent historians seem to have followed as a sufficient 
voucher for the genuineness and worth of the original Theophilus 
himself. 

This learned writer is Nicholas Alemanni, scrittore in the Vatican 
library. In 1623 he published at Lyons the first edition of the 
‘ Anecdota’ or unpublished history of Procopius of Cxsarea, which, 
as all the world knows, treats of the life, acts, and character of 
the emperor Justinian and the empress Theodora, of Belisarius 
and his wife Antonina. In the preface which Alemanni prefixed, 
and in the very full and valuable notes which he appended to his 
edition, he refers several times! to a ‘Life of Justinian’ by a 


1 These references are as follows (I give them by the numbers of the pages of 
VOL. II.—NoO. VIII. UU 
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person whom he calls ‘Theophilus Justiniani preceptor,’ ‘ Theo- 
philus Abbas.’ 

Alemanni neither tells us where he found or read this ‘ Life of 
Justinian,’ nor gives us any other clue whatever to it. In fact, 
the extracts given in the footnote, together with the mention in the 
preface of ‘ Theophilus Justiniani preceptor’ as a writer contem- 
porary with Procopius, are all that he says regarding this personage, 
who is not mentioned by any other writer. 

It came to be supposed that as Alemanni was himself an official 
of the Vatican library, and had printed the ‘ Anecdota’ from two 
manuscripts which he found there, the manuscript of this ‘ Life of 
Justinian ’ by Theophilus must also be preserved in that library. 
Repeated searches were made, but failed to discover the book or any 
trace of it. Later writers, however, assumed Theophilus to have 
been what Alemanni’s references implied him to be, a contemporary 
and trustworthy authority ; and went on quoting from Alemanni the 
statements regarding Justinian above given. I need refer to a few 
only of the more important of these writers. 

Ludewig, the famous jurist and chancellor of Halle, in his 
elaborate ‘ Life of Justinian and Theodora’? says of the ‘ Life’ by 
Theophilus, after referring to Alemanni's extracts, cujus copia nobis 
non est; and again, Nomen Biglenize prodidit solus Theophilus, 
Justiniani biographus ; cujus testimoniwm laudamus fide Alemanni, 
qui eum legit in membranis Vaticanis (p. 128). (Alemanni, however, 
did not say he read Theophilus in a Vatican manuscript.) 


Alemanni’s notes in the Bonn edition of the Anecdota): A Justino et Justiniano 
superbissimum templum ad urbem Scodram Barbenamque fluvium Sergio et Baccho 
martyribus excitatum fuit, ut pluribus narravit Theophilus Justiniani preceptor 
(p. 363). Theophilus Justiniani preceptor licet sub Zenone et Acacio patriarcha dicat 
[Justinianum natum], consulatum tamen reticet (p. 368). Sub finem Anastasii 
dominatus Byzantium venisse Justinianum trigenario majorem, Theophilus ejus 
preceptor affirmat (p. 369). Hac ratione et fide (i.e. adeApomorig) Justiniani frater 
fuit Theodoricus Gotthorum rex, ut Theophilus Justiniani preceptor explicat 
(p. 371). Venit Ravennam Justinianus plane adolescens, eoque missus est obses ad 
Theodoricum Gotthorum regem a Justino avunculo exercitus duce, ut Theophilus 
Justiniant preceptor exponit (p. 883). Justiniani mater Bigleniza repugnabat 
[sc. quominus Justiniano Theodora desponderetur), quod cum evincere illa nequivisset, 
ut Theophilus in Vita Justiniani affirmat, merore contabuit (p. 384). Dusit 
Justinianus Theodoram egregiam puellam, licet reclamante matre Bigleniza, quippe 
que indolem puelle alioqui scitissime et eruditissime, sed levioris et arrogantioris 
ingenti aliquando obfuturam fortune et pietati filii pertimesceret, presertim quia 
vetula quedam divinationibus addicta Theodoram futuram Demonodoram Romano 
aimperio, inflecuramque rectitudinem Justiniani ex sortium augurio consulenti 
Biglenize predixerat (p. 415). Bigleniza soror Justini, mater Justiniani impera- 
toris. . .« . Nomen Biglenize Theophilus in Vita Justiniani prodidit (p. 418). 
Sabatius Justiniani pater Istokus appellatus est ab Illyriensibus. Theophilus in 
Vita Justiniani (p. 418). Justinianus imperator Uprauda a suis gentilibus dictus 
est. Idem Theophilus (p. 418). Antequam imperium caperet, a Theophilo abbate 
preceptore suo theologicis jam erat studiis imbutus Justinianus (p. 438). 

2 J. P. Ludewig, Vita Justiniani atque Theodore Augustorum; necnon Triboniani, 
jurisprudentia Justinianee proscenium. Hale Salice, 1731. 
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The learned Philippo Invernizi, in a note to the preface to his 
book on the reign of Justinian, says :— 


His [sc. scriptoribus] quendam Theophilwm historicum addit Aleman- 
nus, quem fuisse Justiniani preceptorem Ludewigius putavit. Quis 
autem novus hic Theophilus fuerit, semper est ignoratum: nec Lude- 
wigius, nec Hoffmannus, nec, cujus fide creditur extare, Alemannus, 
demonstrare id veterum auctoritate potuerunt. Quin etiam vir clarissimus 
‘Guillelmus Otto Reitz in tertia adnotatione ad Historiam Theophili JCti 
Joannis Henrici Mylii cap. I., solide Alemannum refutavit. Quare ut 
opinor de hac re desitum est disputari. Est autem qui censedt hane 
Theophili Historiam Alemannum in Vaticana Bibliotheca legisse; in 
qua tamen cum diu et ab aliis et a me doctorum hominum et laudate 
Bibliothece peritissimorum opera fuerit quesita, nullus codex profecto in 
quo extaret Theophili historia, nulla est pagina reperta.’ 


Gibbon (‘ Decline and Fall,’ chapter xl.) assumes Theophilus 
on the evidence of Alemanni. ‘For this curious fact [that Jus- 
‘tinian had lived as a hostage at the court of Theodoric] Alemannus 
quotes a manuscript history of Justinian by his preceptor Theophi- 
lus.’ (Alemanni, however, did not say that the history of Theo- 
philus was in manuscript.) Gibbon quotes other statements, such 
‘as the names Vpravda, Istok, Bigleniza, without hesitation. 

More recent writers seem to have simply accepted and followed 
Alemanni without further inquiry, taking the names he gives as 
genuine, and endeavouring to explain their etymology. See among 
others Schafarik (‘Slavische Altherthumer,’ vol. ii. p. 160) and 
Ujfalvy (‘Imperator Justinianus Genti Slavice vindicatus’), both 


8 Invernizi, Phil., De Rebus gestis Justiniani Magni, Rome, 1783. W. O. Reitz in 
his edition of the paraphrase of Justinian’s Institutes by the famous jurist Theophilus, 
one of the authors of the Institutes, says (ii. 1039, note 3 to Chap. I.) that he is sur- 
prised that none of those who have written about the various Theophili has mentioned 
‘Theophilus Abbas, the preceptor and biographer of Justinian. ‘I do not know,’ he 
proceeds, ‘ whether this life of Justinian has ever been published or still lurks in the 
Vatican library, for I cannot find it anywhere. I think that this abbot was not our 
paraphrast, seeing that the latter died in a.p. 534, and could not have written the life of 
Justinian who died in 568. Moreover, a preceptor could not have written the life of a 
person who lived to the age of eighty-three. Forte igitur Al sh i aliquid 
passus est, qui abbatem hunc eidem Justiniano cujus vitam scripsit preceptorem 
adsignaverit, quum alium Justinianum magni Justiniani ex patre nepotem (cujus pater 
Germanus fuit quique sub Justino secundo contra Persas feliciter pugnavit et deinde 
Tiberio imperatori insidias fecerit) illi abbati discipulum dare deberet.’ Reitz, there- 
fore, also accepts Alemanni’s Theophilus as a good authority, though he desires to put 
him a generation later than that to which his being the instructor of the emperor 
Justinian would assign him. 

So the learned Le Beau in his Histoire du Bas Empire (edition of St. Martin, 
Paris, 1827) and M. Debidour in his very recent Dissertatio de Theodora Justinian 
Uzore (Paris, 1877) and in his monograph L’ Impératrice Theodora (Paris, 1885) quote 
Theophilus without hesitation as an indubitable authority. So also Mr. C. E. Mallet 
in the number of this Review for January 1887. At p. 55 (note) of his monograph, 
M. Debidour doubts whether this Theophilus the biographer of Justinian is or is not 
to be identified with Theophilus the jurist and paraphrast of the Institutes. 


uv2 
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of whom, like some writers of our own day, take the Slavonic origin 
of Justinian as proved by these apparently Slavonic names. No 
one, however, explored the mystery of Theophilus and his Life ; and 
the general belief has, I think, been that Alemanni drew upon some 
ancient manuscript of a real writer contemporary with Justinian, 
which manuscript, then in the Vatican, has long since disappeared. 
Theophilus had in fact passed into one of the minor riddles of 
history, which there seemed no prospect of ever solving. 

In January 1883, being engaged in studies relating to the 
history of Justinian and especially to the Ostrogothic war, I visited 
Rome, and inquired at the Vatican library regarding the supposed 
manuscript of Theophilus. The officials of the library, whose 
courtesy I desire to acknowledge cordially, informed me that it had 
often been searched for, but in vain. After an examination of the 
manuscripts of Procopius in the library, from which no light on the 
subject could be gained, I determined to pursue my inquiries in 
some of the greater private libraries of Rome, following in this the 
advice given to me shortly before at Florence by the distinguished 
head of the Laurentian library there, the Abate Anziani, and by 
my friend Signor Giorgi, head of the Vittore Emanuele library in 
Rome. Having heard that Nicholas Alemanni had been in intimate 
relations with the Barberini family, I proceeded to the library in the 
Barberini palace, and there, after a short search, found a manuscript 
entitled ‘ Vita Justiniani,’ written on paper of quarto size and bound 
up with some other manuscripts in a small book. I copied it out, 
and here give the whole of it verbatim. It is written on paper in a 
- seventeenth century handwriting, 27 cent. long by 20 cent. wide 
(about 10 inches by 8), is marked Barb. XXXVIII. 49, has a 
modern binding on which, on the back, are the words Swares 
Opuscula, and is described as follows in the catalogue of the library 
made by the librarian Pieralisi: Opuscula que erant inter schedas 
Josephi Marie Suaresii alienis manibus exaratas. Cod. chart. in 
f°, sec. XVIIA 

The ‘ Life of Justinian’ which is bound up among these opuscula 
is followed by a sort of commentary, which bears the heading 
‘Explicationes.’ Both the Life and the explanations are contained 
in two sheets of paper (folded), and are in the same handwriting. 
I copied them out; and the copy then made has been recently care- 
fully collated with the original by Signor Levi of the Reale Societa 
Romana di Storia Patria, to whom my best thanks are due for this 
service. I give here the text of the ‘ Life’ and notes in full before 
proceeding to make some observations upon them. 


* Joseph Maria Suares was born at Avignon in 1599 and died at Rome 1666. He 
was @ man of considerable learning, and soon after 1622 was placed by Cardinal 
Francis Barberini in charge of the library formed by this magnate. In 1633 Pope 
Urban VIII (uncle of the cardinal) named him bishop of Voison. 
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JUSTINIANI VITA, 


Ex opusculo continenti Vitam Justiniani Imperatoris scripto literis et 
characteribus Illyricis usque ad annum imperii ejus 80 per Bogomilum 
Pastorem seu Abbatem monasterii §. Alexandri martyris in Dardania 
prope Prizrienam civitatem natale solum eiusdem Justiniani, quod opus- 
eculum asservatur in bibliotheca monacorum Illyricanorum regulam §. 
Basilii profitentium in monte Atho seu sacro in Macedonia supra Algeum 
mare. Hic Bogomilus cum diutius fuisset pedagogus Justiniani factus 
est episcopus Sardicensis dictusque a Latinis et Grecis D D® vir magne 
sanctitatis et in catholica religione tuenda constantissimus. 

Natus est Vpravda (1)? (nomen Justiniani gentili sermone) in Pri- 
zriena (2) * sub imperio Zenonis Regis Constantinopolitani et Patriarchatu 
Acacii nove Rome, postquam imperatores in veteri Roma esse desierunt : 
quasi Deus vellet edere Regem qui recuperaturus esset occidentale impe- 
rium et cum orientali in antiquum splendorem restituturus. 

Pater ejus fuit Istok (8) ex progenie et familia sancti Constantini (4) 
magni Regis Romanorum et maximi monarcharum Christianorum. Mater 
vero Bigleniza (5) soror Justini qui regnavit in nova Roma. Istoki soror 
fuit Lada, que nupsit Selimiro (6) Principi Slavorum, qui complures filios 
habuit, inter hos Rechiradum quem singulari certamine, ut dicetur, inter- 
fecit Justinianus. 

Istok cum esset Ilnez,? hoc est, Dynasta inter Dardanos, dedit filio 
Vpravde pedagogum egregium sanctum virum Bogomilum (7) pastorem 
seu Abbatem monasterii S. Alexandri martyris, vite Justiniani scriptorem, 
qui puerum summa diligentia sanctissimis moribus inde literis Latinis et 
Grecis instruxit. Verum cum ab avunculo Justino enixe diligeretur, ab 
eodem ad castra trahebatur, Bogomilo nunquam a latere adolescentis 
abscedente. 

Tyrocinium deposuit jubente Justino, qui jam pridem primos ordines 
Romanorum ductabat ; quo tempore idem Justinus contra Cesarides (8) 
Zenonidas pro Anastasio rege decertabat, cum avunculo miles in Illyri- 
cum revertitur ob Bulgaros Romanis cervicibus imminentes, a quibus cum 
esset interfectus Rastus (9) dux militise Illyricane cum primoribus Ducibus 
Justinus Barbaris occurrens plus nimio insultantes repressit. 

Et quia Bulgaris auxilio affuerat Rechirad (10) Selimiri filius, nec ullis 
precibus aut promissis eum Justinus a societate Bulgarorum abstrahere 
poterat, ob idque simultas gravissima inter Justinianum et germanum suum 
Rechiradum exarserat, unde ad jurgia et probra in quodam colloquio 


5 This title is written in a different hand from that of the MS., and in different 
ink. 

® Possibly we ought to read Dommnio ; see post, p. 669. 

7 It.is hard to say what the fifth letter of this word is, whether a wu or an ” or a 2, 
for the writing in the MS. is obscure. But I believe it to be a v, and have consequently 
printed the name all through as Vpravda. The numbers in brackets, which in the 
original are placed over instead of after the words to which they belong, refer to the 
Explicationes which follow. 

8 In the MS. the words aut Prizriota, or perhaps Prizrieta, are interlined in a 
different hand. 

* Read Knez, which in Slavonic means a prince. 
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devenerant, res ad singulare certamen inter eos est deducta, in quo certa- 
mine Justinianus nondum vigesimum annum attingens adversarium mira 
virtute ad ripas fluminis Murave (is Latinis est Moschius) prostravit, 
quas ob res ingentia munera tum ipse tum dux militie Justinus et ejus 
milites Illyricani accepere. Quoniam autem periculosum vulnus in eo 
certamine Justinianus acceperat, Constantinopolim curandus mittitur, ubi 
Anastasio regi acceptissimus fuit, qui eum studuit a vere Religionis cultu 
abducere, quod ubi Bogomilus pedagogus ejus animadvertit, sollicitus de 
salute adolescentis eundem ad Justinum in castra, mox in patriam ad 
matrem viduam nuper ab Istoko relictam reduxit. Sed Justinianus 
pertesus atrium domesticum brevi ad avunculum rediit, quem ad Margum 
Pannonie oppidum reliquias exercitus Sabiniani Ducis a Gothis fusi col- 
ligentem invenit, a quo ad Theodoricum regem Gothorum Analimiri '° 
filium in Italiam mittitur, ad suorum Ducum, qui paulo ante Sirmiensem 
Regionem Bulgaris abstulerant, auxilia impetranda, a quo benigne acceptus 
et auxilia obtinuit et diutius tanquam obses Ravennae detentus quamdiu 
Justinus Gothorum militum opera usus est, habitusque est Theodorico 
loco fratris, quin immo Illyrico more fraternitatis (11) vinculo sese colliga- 
runt. 

Ad avunculum reversus cum Justinus nullam ex Vukcizza (12) conjuge 
sobolem speraret, jubente eo connubio illigatur, ducta Bosidara (13) egregia 
puella, licet reclamante Biglenizza, quippe que indolem puelle alioquin 
scitissime et eruditissime sed sevioris et arrogantioris ingenii aliquando 
obfuturam fortune et pietati filii pertimescebat, presertim quia vetula 
quedam divinationibus addicta Bosidaram futuram Vraghidaram (14) 
Romano Imperio, inflexuramque rectitudinem Vpravde, ex sortium augurio 
consulenti Biglenizze predixerat. Verumtamen mores tunc temporis 
excultissimi variarumque scientiarum peritia cum eximia forma con- 
juncte apud Justinum et ipsum Justinianum prevaluerunt, quamobrem 
Biglenizza paulo post mcerore consumpta e vivis excessit antequam 
fratrem fastigium Romani regni conscendisse gaudere potuisset. 

Trigenario major cum Anastasius Rex Bogomilum ad Sardicensem 
episcopatum favore Justini promotum cum multis aliis episcopis ob 
Catholicam Religionem Constantinopolim evocatos vexaret, Justinianus 
cum avunculo Justino a Ducibus Illyricane militie destinantur [sic] ad 
Anastasium obtestando nisi impetum tumultuantis militie vellet experiri 
ab insectatione Catholicorum Antistitum desisteret, quorum libertate 
deterritus cum subornasset delatores qui eos conjurationis in Regium 
caput inite accusarent, carceribus utrumque mancipavit, mox in eosdem 
capitalem tulit sententiam. Verum apparentibus ei in somnio Sergio et 
Bacho martyribus quorum cultus insignis habetur inter Dardanos, et 
dira minitantibus si homines innocentes et imperio digniores quam ipse 
foret perdere auderet, absolutos cum episcopis Catholicis dimisit, cui 
tamen brevi Justinus regno successit. 

Sub imperio Justini Justinianus dignam principe viro ecclesiam in 
Illyrico sub Scodrensi urbe supra Barbenam fluvium Sergio et Bacho 
martyribus extructam dicavit. Idem auctoritate avunculi Ecclesiam olim 
a Marciano cwconomo Constantinopolitane ecclesis Constantinopoli 
Gothis concessam Catholico ritu per Joannem Rome veteris pontificem 


” Ought to be Amalamiri. 
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consecrari curavit, retento tamen psalmodie et liturgie usu Gothico 
sermone in gratiam sue gentis Illyrice eandem linguam cum Gothis 
colentis. Justino succedens templum ad imitationem illius quod in 
Regia urbe divine sapientie dicaverat Sardicw (15) in gratiam Episcopi 
Bogomili seu Domnionis olim sui pedagogi condidit. 


XPLICATIONES quorundam nominum que leguntur in precedenti 
fragmento observate per Joannem Tomco Marnavich Canonicum 
Sibensem '! fragmenti interpretem. 

1. Vpravda vox Illyrica derivata a Pravda, hoc est Justitia. Vpravda 
autem cum illa prepositione V significat directam Justitiam, quo nomine 
ab Illyricis scriptoribus tam Justinianus quam uterque Justinus dicti 
sunt. 

2. Prizriena. Ita scribitur patria Justiniani tam ab antiquis quam 
recentioribus Illyricis sita eo prorsus loco quo Procopius Tauresium ponit, 
nimirum inter Dardanos super Epydamnum. Hoe Agathias de bello 
Gothico Bederinam appellat et hodie sub Turcis inter fines antique Dar- 
danie et recentioris Hercegovine seu Ducatus Sancti Sabe visuntur 
tam intra quam extra civitatem complura vestigia et rudera eximiorum 
vestigiorum edificiorum estque titulus nunc Petri Calitii episcopi nuper 
cum missione Patrum Societatis Jesu ad curandas Christianorum reliquias 
sub Turcica tyrannide per Macedoniam Dardaniam et Pannonias misere 
gementum a S™° D»° Nro Paolo V destinati. 

8. Istok vox Illyricana Orientem significans intra nomina nostratum 
antiquis usitatior quam recentioribus, qui sepius nominibus sanctorum 
virorum quam gentilibus appellare filios consueverunt. 

4, Familiam Constantini professi sunt complures ex Illyricis principi- 
bus usque quo a Turca sedibus pulsi cum familiis interierunt. Ita Reges 
et Despote Servie Reguli Scardi montis, Duces S. Sab, etc. 

5. Biglenizza nomen Illyricum ab albedine ductum, Latinis Albulam 
sonans. 

6. Selimiri filii a Justiniano Rege sepius nomen regium super Dal- 
matas petierunt nec unquam impetrarunt, eo quod Rechirad Selimiri filius 
a Justiniano occisus a Bulgaris contra Romanos stetisset. 

7. Bogomilus Illyrica vox Deo carum significans. 

8. Cesarides Patronimicum nomen usitatissimum apud Illyricos apud 
quos Zar Regem seu Imperatorem significat Zarevichi ut habet author 
Cesaride interpretantur. 

9. Rastus nomen Illyricum Crescentem significans: hune puto esse 
quem Marcellinus Comes Aristum appellat, Ductorem militie Ilyricane. 

10. Rechirad nomen Illyricum compositum a rechi, hoc est loqui, et. 
rad, hoc est cupidum, ita ut requirad loqui cupidum significet. Cuius- 
modi nomen aliquorum Regum Gothorum in Hispania fuit, que tamen 
nomina ab ignaris lingue Gothice seu Illyrice male per Precaredos !* 
efferuntur et scribuntur. 

11. Solemnitas vinculi fraternitatis ad hunc usque diem tanti fit apud 
Illyricos ut non solum inter Christianos homines credatur vera jungi 
fraternitas, sed etiam inter Christianos et Turcas habeatur validissima. 


" So apparently in the MS. Read Sicensem. 2 Or Procaredos. 
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12. Vukeizza nomen Illyricum lupe proprium. Unde Latini Gre- 
cique authores scribunt uxorem Justini ubi is ad regnum assumptus fuit 
Lupicine nomen in Euphemiam commutasse. 

18. Bosidara nomen Illyricum compositum a Bogh, idest Deo, et Dar, 
hoe est dono, ut Bosidara nihil aliud sit nisi a Deo donata vel Dei donum, 
quod idem est cum Greco nomine Theodora. 

14. Vraghidara nomen itidem Illyricum, a Vrag, hoc est Diabolo vel 
hoste, et dar, hoe est dono, compositum, ut Vraghidara sit diaboli vel 
hostis donum oppositum Theodoro. 

15. Sardica progressu temporis a templo Justiniani Sophie nomen ad 
hodiernum usque diem usurpavit. Ante fores dicti templi Justinianus 
nobile sarcophagum Bogomilo seu Domnioni santissimo viro excitavit, 
carminibusque super crustas marmoreas illustravit.!% 


The discovery of this manuscript and an examination of its con- 
tents give rise to several questions which I shall endeavour to dis- 
cuss as briefly as possible. 

I. The first of these questions is: Is this the ‘ Life of Justinian’ 
by Theophilus which Alemanni quotes in the notes to his edition of 
the ‘ Anecdota’ of Procopius, and for whose existence he has hitherto 
been the sole authority ? 

On this it may be observed that all the facts which Alemanni 
gives in his notes on the authority of Theophilus are found in this 
manuscript. They are: 

1. That a church was erected by Justin and Justinian at Skodra 
(or Scutari) on the river Barbena (Boyana) (in northern Albania) 
to 8S. Sergius and Bacchus. 


2. That Justinian was born in the reign of Zeno and patriarchate 
of Acacius. 

3. That Justinian was over thirty years of age when he came 
to Byzantium near the end of the reign of Anastasius. 

4. That Justinian contracted the rite of fraternitas with 
Theodoric the Ostrogothic king. 


5. That Justinian was as a youth a hostage at Ravenna with 
Theodoric. 


6. That Bigleniza, the mother of Justinian, opposed his be- 
trothal to Theodora. , 

7. That Bigleniza distrusted the character of Theodora, having 
been warned by an aged female soothsayer that she would prove 
not a gift of God but a gift of the devil. 

8. That the original names of the mother of Justinian, of Saba- 
tius, his father, and of Justinian himself were Bigleniza, Istok, and 
Vpravda respectively. 

9. That Justinian before he ascended the throne was instructed 
in theology by the abbot Theophilus. 


13 At the bottom of the last page of the MS. are the words, written in a different 


hand from that of the MS., ad procopium Alemannus, f. 9; a little lower, the words, 
missum ab urbe. 
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Alemanni does not quote Theophilus for a few other facts stated in 
the manuscript. But these are mostly facts in themselves impro- 
bable, which he may well have doubted, e.g. that ‘ Istok,’ father 
of Justinian, was a prince among his own people, that Justinian 
killed Rechirad in single combat, that Justinian’s mother died after 
his marriage with Theodora but before the accession of her brother 
Justin. It might perhaps have been expected that he should 
also mention that Theophilus calls the empress Euphemia, the 
wife of Justin I, Vukcizza. But as Alemanni quotes Theodorus 
Lector and Theophanes (p. 384 of his notes) for the statement 
that her real name had been Lupicia, he may have thought it 
undesirable to quote Theophilus for a less well-attested name, 
although one which Marnavich, the fragmenti interpres, explains as 
the Slavonic equivalent of Lupicina. 

From this it may be concluded that Alemanni had before him 
our present manuscript of Theophilus and nothing else. If any one 
suggests that there may then have existed and been read by him a 
full life of Justinian bearing the name of Theophilus which has now 
disappeared, and which contained all that the present manuscript 
contains together with other matters, the answer is not only that 
Alemanni would probably have quoted from it some of those matters, 
not appearing in our manuscript, but also that the passage (beginning 
licet reclamante) which he copies in full from Theophilus (p. 415 
of his notes in Bonn edition) tallies word for word with the present 
manuscript, except that Alemanni gives levioris where the word in 
the manuscript (which is obscurely written) seems to be sevioris 
or sevioris. Considering these facts, and considering that no trace 
has ever been discovered of any other life of Justinian by any Theo- 
philus, although repeated searches have been made, and consider- 
ing also that the manuscript is of the same date as Alemanni, was 
among the books belonging to Suares, the friend of Alemanni, and 
was placed in the library of the Barberini, patrons of Alemanni, it 
seems practically certain that we have here the materials, and all 
the materials, which Alemanni possessed, and that no further 
authority is therefore attributable to his statements quoted from 
Theophilus than can be shown to belong to this present manuscript ; 
although it is of course possible that Alemanni may have had 
stronger grounds for attaching value to the manuscript than those 
which we now possess. Apparently he did value it. He quotes it 
with respect, and he seems to have rather expected that ‘ Theo- 
philus’ would, like a regular historian, have given the date of 
Justinian’s birth by reference to the consul of the year (consu- 
latum reticet Theophilus, see above, note 1, p. 658). 

That is to say, we have in this manuscript the Theophilus of 
Alemanni, the biographer of Justinian, and there is no other. If 
there be any Theophilus who wrote Justinian’s life, this is he. 
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II. The next question is: Who wrote our present manuscript ? 
It is all, both the text of the fragmentum and the notes (explica- 
tiones) which follow the fragmentum, in the same ink and handwriting 
and on paper of the same make and size. Moreover the explica- 
tiones are stated to be by the person who translated the fragmentum 
—fragmenti interpretem. The manner and substance of the frag- 
mentum, and the fact that Bogomilus (the Slavonic equivalent of 
Theophilus), who is called the author of the life, is nevertheless 
always spoken of in the third person, make it clear that the 
fragmentum is not a literally translated extract from a book pur- 
porting to be written by a person named Theophilus or Bogomilus, 
but can only be an abstract of that book or parts of it. Even sup- 
posing that the original book did not purport to be composed by 
Bogomil in his own person, but to relate facts about him, as the 
book of Deuteronomy (or at least large parts of it), although attri- 
buted by the Jews to Moses, does not itself purport to be composed 
by Moses, who is always spoken of in the third person, still the 
character of the fragmentum is that of an abstract rather than of a 
simple translation from an original treatise in another language. 

It may therefore be taken that the text, no less than the notes, 
is in its present form the work, and is probably actually written 
by the hand, of the person described as author of the notes, who, 
however, professes to be, as regards the text, nothing more than a 
translator. 

This person is John Tomco Marnavich, canon of Sebenico in 
Dalmatia, and afterwards archdeacon of Agram and bishop of 
Bosnia. Of him something must be said, because our estimate 
of the worth of the fragmentum depends largely on our judgment 
of him. 

When I discovered the manuscript and found that it was. 
evidently from a Slavonic source, I applied at once for help to my 
friend Mr. Arthur John Evans, keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, whose travels in Slavonic countries and writings on Slavonic 
history and antiquities have won for him a deserved reputation. 
In tracing the life and writings of Marnavich I have received 
much help from him, as well as from the kindness of M. Constan- 
tin Jireéek, the distinguished historian of the Bulgarians, and of 
my friend Count Ugo Balzani. Help was the more needed because 
Marnavich’s books are scarcely to be found in England—the 
Bodleian library containing only one of them, and that of no value 
for the present purpose, the British Museum one only, and the 
University library at Cambridge none at all. M. Jireéek has sent 
me a valuable letter, which will be found at the end of this article, 
and for which my best thanks are due to him. 

Ivan Tomko Marnavich (written in Serb Mernjavéi¢ or Mrnavid¢), 
a person of note in his day, was born in the episcopal city of Sebe- 
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nico, then under Venetian rule, in 1579, being, according to his 
own account, the scion of an ancient family of Bosnian nobles, but, 
anyhow, the son of a customhouse officer in the Turkish service." 
He went early to Rome, was educated there by the Jesuits, and 
attracted, by his quick intelligence, the regard of some eminent 
men, among others of Cardinals Baronius and Sacchetti, of Francis 
Barberini, afterwards cardinal, and of Cardinal Pazmany, arch- 
bishop of Gran and primate of Hungary.” His literary career 
began with a book entitled ‘De Regno Illyrico Cesaribusque 
Illyricis Dialogorum Libri Septem,’ which is referred to by some 
as having been printed and published at Rome in 1603, but which, 
according to others, was not printed, but remains in manuscript. 
Some years later he entered the service of Faustus Verantius, bishop 
of Csanad in Hungary, and in 1614, on the recommendation of 
this Dalmatian, was summoned to Rome to be employed in making 
translations into and from the Croato-Serb language.'® In 1622 
he was appointed archdeacon of Agram. In 1626 he aspired to 
the bishopric of Sebenico, with the support of Cardinal Francis 
Barberini; but the Venetians, who disliked him as an adherent of 
the Jesuits, prevented his nomination, alleging that he was a 
Turkish subject. However, in 1631 the emperor Ferdinand III, 
king of Hungary, nominated him bishop of Bosnia and Diacova, 
and the nomination was confirmed by Pope Urban VIII. (In the 
same year he had received the honour of Roman citizenship by 
diploma.) He seems to have never visited his see, which, to be 
sure, was in the hands of the Turks, but when not employed in 
ecclesiastical missions to have lived at Rome, continuing his literary 
labours.'7? We hear that his retention of the post of lector in the 


™ The Count of Sebenico writes to Venice of Marnavich, in 1626: Morlacco, nato 
qui, quando suo padre era qui datiario per il Turco, pot cacciato suo padre per ordine 
publico, alievo de’ Gesuiti. 

He tells us (p. 147 of the Regie Sanctitatis Illyricane Fecunditas) that 
Baronius (who died in 1610) was so much moved by what he (Marnavich) told relating 
to Constantine the Great, that tantus heros lacrymis pre pietate effusis, in meum 
proruens complexcum, magnas se mihi debere gratias, et a juvene imberbi talia 
didicisse minime pudere, disertis verbis non solum sit protestatus, sed conscenso curru 
ad easdem (nempe Constantini) sacras imagines adorandas statim sese contulit. Was 
this at hearing that the emperor Constantine was a Slav ? 

‘6 M. Jireéek remarks that at this time the Holy See favoured the use of the 
national tongue in the South Slavonic countries, in order to combat the influence of 
the books printed in Slavonic at Tiibingen by protestant Slavs from Dalmatia and Istria. 

* Among the works of Marnavich I find references to the following: Oratio in 
laudem Fausti Verantii ep. Chanadiensis (Venet. 1617); Vita Petri Berislavi 
Bosnensis ep. Vesprimensis (Rome, 1620); Oratio in adventu ad urbem Sicensem 
illustr. virt Fr. Molini, sereniss. Reipublice Venete legati (Venet. 1623); Sacra 
Columba ab importunis vindicata suaque origini restituta (Rome, 1625) ; Unica gentis 
Aurelia Valerie Salonitane Dalmatice Nobilitas (Rome, 1628); Regie Sanctitatis 
lllyricane Fecunditas (Rome, 1630); Indicia Vetustatis et Nobilitatis familie Marcie 
vulgo Marnavitie Nissensis, per Joannem Tomcum ejusdem generis (Rome, 1632 ; 
with portraits of the author and of Vukassin, king of Servia); S. Felix episcopus 
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chapter of Agram (which was deemed to imply residence) after he 
had become titular bishop of Bosnia caused many heartburnings 
between him and the other canons of that church. He died in 
1639, probably in Rome, although the place of his burial is not 
known.'® 

As this manuscript describes Marnavich as canon of Sebenico 
(a preferment he had received as early as 1609 or 1610), but not 
as archdeacon of Agram, it would seem to be posterior to 1609, 
and probably to 1614, but anterior to 1622. We have already 
seen reason to think that Alemanni read it before 1623, the year 
of the publication of the Anecdota of Procopius; and this date is 
confirmed by the reference in the explicationes to Pope Paul V as 
the reigning pontiff—for Paul V was pope from 1605 to 1621. 

Marnavich was evidently a fanciful or fraudulent genealogist, 
and so ignorant of history and ethnology as to suppose the Goths— 
the Visigoths of Spain, as well as the Ostrogoths—to have spoken 
the same language as the Slavonic Serbs. But in these points he 
was probably not below the average of learned men in his day: 
Luccari, the historian of Ragusa, and other writers of that and the 
following century identify the two races. Even in our own day we 
see men otherwise intelligent commit incredible follies when they 
enter the field of genealogy, while, as to philology, Victor Hugo 
believed the language of the Basques and that of the Irish Celts to 
be the same. Marnavich was obviously a wholly uncritical person. 
Whether he was also untruthful we have no sufficient materials 
for judging, and it is therefore hard to say how much weight is to 
et martyr Spalatensi urbi vindicatus (Rome, 1634); Vita Magdalene Modrussiensis 
sancte mulieris (Romm#, 1635); Pro sanctis Ecclesiarum ornamentis et donariis 
(Rome, 1635. This is said to be the best of his works); Vita Beati Augustini 
Casotti ep. Zagrabiensis (Vindob. 1637) ; translation into Slavonic (‘Illyrian’) of the 
Doctrina Christiana of Cardinal Bellarmin (Rome, 1627); an Italian life of 8S. 
Margaret, daughter of Bela, king of Hungary. He was also the author of sundry 
‘dramatic and other poems in his vernacular tongue, which he wrote with some force 


and spirit. A life of 8S. Sabbas, which he left in manuscript, was published by Ivan 
Lucié at Venice in 1789. 

18 Further information regarding Marnavich may be found in Farlati, I[lyrici 
Sacri, tom. iv. pp. 80, 81; Engel, Fortgesetzte Litteratur der Nebenliinder des wngari- 
schen Reiches (Halle, 1798); Schafarik, Geschichte der siidslawischen Litteratur 
(Prague, 1865); Alberto Fortis, Viaggio in Dalmazia (Venice, 1774). This last-named 
writer accuses (p. 146) Marnavich of having found in the papers of Bishop Veranzio, 
and published as his own composition, the life of Bishop Peter Berislav, which had 
really been written by Antonio Veranzio a century before, ‘ adding a few sentences to 
it to make it appear to be his own, and leaving out the few lines which reveal the real 
biographer, Antonio Veranzio.’ This charge is doubted by G. G. Paulovich Lucié, 
who, however, rebuts it only by saying that ‘our excellent Marnavich left such rich 
and abundant fruits of his own genius that he did not need to steal from any one 
else.’ Its Latin is far better than that of Marnavich’s other works, a fact which 
increases the suspicion. Professor Armin Pavié has written a full biography of Marna- 
vich in the Acts of the Academy of Agram (vol. xxxiii. 1875), from which, as I cannot 
read Serb, some interesting facts have been supplied to me by M. Jiretek, Mr. Evans, 
and Mr. W. R. Morfill of Oxford. 
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be attached to his statement regarding the manuscript which he 
declares to exist in the monastery at Mount Athos. His book, 
‘De Cesaribus Illyricis,’ may probably throw some light on the 
contents of the present manuscript. But I have been unable to. 
procure a copy, and am informed that it is exceedingly rare.. 
M. Jireéek says that the most learned Croatian bibliographer,. 
M. Kukuljevié, has never seen it.'® 

IfIl. From Marnavich who purports to translate an ancient 
author, we naturally turn to that author himself, and ask: Was 
there ever any person called Bogomil by those who spoke Slav and 
Theophilus by those who spoke Greek, a person who was the 
preceptor of Justinian, abbot of S. Alexander near Prizrend, and 
preferred by the emperor Anastasius to the bishopric of Serdica ? 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, no trace of any such 
person exists in any author of the sixth or next succeeding centuries. 
We hear of no preceptor of Justinian, of no contemporary biographer 
of Justinian, of no Theophilus who in anywise answers to the account 
given in the Barberini MS. of the author of the supposed Life. 
The reader will have observed that the name Theophilus occurs 
nowhere either in the fragmentum or in the explicationes. We 
hear only of Bogomilus, and the only suggestion of Theophilus is 
in the remark in the ezplicationes that Bogomilus=Deo carus, 
which would in Greek be Theophilus.*® The name Theophilus 
would therefore seem due to Alemanni, who may have had his 
doubts about this ‘Illyric’ (i.e. Slavonic) name of Bogomil for a 
bishop at the beginning of the sixth century, though he accepted 
the ‘Illyric’ names of Justinian and his family. 

The fragmentum, however, as well as the explicationes, identifies 
Bogomil, the preceptor of Justinian, with Domnio, bishop of 
Serdica (Sofia). Now Domnio is an authentic personage, men- 
tioned by Marcellinus Comes (ad a.p. 516) in a passage to be 
quoted presently. Is there any ground for believing that this 


1? It is hard to make out whether this book was ever printed. The abate Alberto 
Fortis (already quoted) says Marnavich wrote in 1603 wn grosso manoscritto, che si con- 
serva ancora, quantunque sia un po’ mutilato. Perhaps the MS. is still in some Roman 
library. Marnavich refers to it in one of his later books (the Gentis Aurelie Nobilitas) 
as written by himself ‘ olim,’ but without saying whether it had been printed or not. 
When in Ragusa some little time ago, I was informed that a copy existed there, but 
it was said to have been sent to Pesth. My friend, Mr. Arthur J. Patterson, professor 
of English literature in the university of Pesth, tells me that no copy can be found in 
any of the three chief libraries of that city or in any of the libraries of Agram. 
Dr. Konrad Maurer tells me it is not in the university library at Munich; and has 
kindly ascertained for me that it is not in the university library at Tiibingen, which 
is rich in Slavonic books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

» It is natural to fancy that the name Bogomil may have something to do with 
the remarkable sect, bearing that name in Slavonic vernacular, who subsequently 
arose in Bulgaria, and who are commonly known in history as Paulicians. There 
does not, however, seem to be anything to connect this manuscript or the legends it 
refers to with that sect. 
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Domnio was the preceptor of Justinian, or was called either 
Bogomilus or Theophilus? I have not been able to find any, and 
am led to conclude (on grounds which will appear later) that 
Bogomil the preceptor and biographer of Justinian is a purely 
legendary personage, who at some date long subsequent to the 
sixth century was identified with the historical Domnio. For the 
purposes of our present inquiry Theophilus and Bogomilus are 
mere names which it has pleased Alemanni and Marnavich to 
attach to what they call a life of Justinian. 

IV. The next question is, What is the relation of our Bar- 
berini library manuscript to the ‘ Life of Justinian’ by Bogomil 
(Theophilus), from which it purports to be extracted ? 

The only evidence we have for the existence of such a ‘ Life’ 
bearing the name of Bogomil is that which the manuscript itself 
supplies, i.e. the evidence of Marnavich, who calls himself, in the 
explicationes, ‘fragmenti interpretem.’ It is quite possible, and 
consonant with what we know of other literary forgeries, that 
Marnavich should have simply invented this Slavonic original in 
the monastery on Mount Athos in order to provide a plausible 
source and apparently historical basis for his legendary tales. 
External evidence for the existence of the original there is none, 
beyond that of the present Barberini MS., and a passage in a later 
book of Marnavich’s in which he refers to Bogomil as an authority 
for the fact that the descendants of the emperor Constantine were 
in his (i.e. Bogomil’s) day still living ‘above the sources of the 
Rhine between Italy and Germany,’ adding that Bogomil is called 
Theophilus by Alemanni in his notes to Procopius.” But the 

21 In the dedication of his book Regie Sanctitatis Illyricane Facunditas (Rome, 
1630) to the emperor Ferdinand III, king of Hungary (who next year nominated him 
bishop of Bosnia), Marnavich, wishing to prove that the house of Habsburg is de- 
scended from Constantine the Great, writes as follows: Constantinum autem gentis 
tue conditorem exstitisse preter animi corporisque omnium tuorum gentiliwm dotes 
a tot seculis ipsum sanctissimi principis exemplar perpetuo preferentium ipsimet in ea 
tellure progeniti que urbem a Constantini posteritate utpote in eadem a declinatione 
Romani imperii dominante Constantiam idcirco adhuc appellatur sub tuorum sceptris 
continent, facile conjecture concedunt, tum quia nullus qui tue familie Augustalem 
antiquitatem maturiori stylo prosequitur aliunde natales ejus quam ex antedicta tellure 
educit, tum Justiniani magni Romani imperatoris infantia institutor ejusdemque 
vite et maxima ex parte imperii scriptor, Illyricis Bogomilus, Latinis et Grecis 
Theophilus apud Nicolaum Alemannum in notis ad Procopii fragmenta appellatus, 
Constantini posteros suo tempore supra Rheni fontes intra Italie Germanieque 
fines, longe a turbis superstites fuisse, potestate in vicinas gentes claros, est author. 
On this passage (which I owe to the kindness of Count Ugo Balzani, the book 
not being to be found in any English library) it may be observed: (1) The absence of 
any reference to the Barberini MS. and to the (alleged) original of Bogomil on Mount 
Athos may be thought to cast doubt on Marnavich’s recollection of these two docu- 
nients. But he did not need, in a passing mention of Bogomil, to say where his book 
existed, and the Barberini MS. had never been published ; indeed, it may have been in 
the hands of Alemanni or Suares, whereas Alemanni’s edition of the Anecdota had 
appeared in 1623. (2) Marnavich here refers to Alemanni only as an authority for 
the name Theophilus. The name Bogomil is not in Alemanni, but is the name given 
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internal evidence seems to me to point slightly the other way, and 
to favour the view that Marnavich believed in some sort of an 
original which he was using, however freely. He was not publishing 
a book for which he sought to gain credence by representing it as a 
translation of an extract from an ancient writing, for the present 
manuscript bears no signs of having been intended for the world. 
The ordinary motive for falsification is therefore absent. Nor is 
there anything in the fragmentum which we can perceive Marnavich 
to have had any personal reason for forging, as if, for instance, he 
had endeavoured to support by it his derivation of his own family 
from the gens Marcia. It may be said that we do not now know 
for what purpose the fragmentum was composed. But, in fact, 
it seems to have no special point or purpose. It is a collection of 
scattered observations which, so far as can be discovered, have not 
been put together for any of the objects usually contemplated by a 
literary falsifier. These notices redound to no one’s credit or dis- 
credit. They prove nothing of any present interest to any party, 
sect, or family. They have nothing that can be called literary 
quality ; they have not even any literary or historical unity.” And 
as to the ‘ Notes’ they do not look as if the fragmentum had been 
written with a view to them, so that they might develop it and 
confirm its statements by references to other sources. One refer- 
ence to an historical source there is which might have this aim 
(see post as to Comes Marcellinus), but on the theory I am stating 
we should have expected many; and the impression made by the 
‘ Notes’ rather is that the writer is in good faith explaining names 
and facts which he has somewhere read or heard, but has not 
himself invented. Thus he justifies his translation ‘ Cesarides’ by 


throughout the Barberini MS. (and, so far as I know, nowhere else) to our supposed 
biographer. (3) The statement that the descendants of Constantine were living near 
the sources of the Rhine is not to be found among Alemanni’s citations from Theo- 
philus. Neither is it in the fragmentum, which merely says that Justinian, born at 
Prizrend, was descended from Constantine. Was it then in some part of the 
original (alleged) Bogomil which the fragmentum does not give, or is it an invention 
of Marnavich’s, attributed to his Bogomil? It is a statement not likely to have 
formed a part of any Slavonic legend, which would not trouble itself about descendants 
of Constantine far away in the north-western Alps, however desirous to find them in 
Pindus or the Balkan. One naturally suspects that Marnavich is here using Bogomil- 
Theophilus as a name upon whom to father statements for which he wishes to claim 
authority. But be this as it may, the reference in this dedication not only confirms, 
if that wanted confirming, the connexion between Marnavich and the Barberini MS., 
but shows that ten years or more after the date of the MS. he still believed, or pro- 
fessed to believe, in his Bogomil. It is odd that, in the absence of all other clues to 
the Theophilus of Alemanniy, this clue, slight as it is, should not have been laid hold of. 

22 It may be thought that Marnavich, stimulated by Alemanni’s discovery of the 
Anecdota, wished to have a share in the fame and talk which that discovery was 
likely to make, and volunteered his information about Justinian accordingly, to be 
inserted in Alemanni’s notes. But Alemanni, though he quotes Theophilus, never 
refers to Marnavich in any way. So that even the motive of a desire for notoriety 
seems wanting. 
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reference to ‘ Zarewichi,’ ut habet author. Had he wished to give 
these statements further verisimilitude, it would have been easy 
for him to insert in the fragmentum things which he could in the 
‘ Explanations’ show to fit neatly in with the statements of re- 
cognised historical authorities. 

It is therefore at least a possible view that Marnavich himself 
believed in the existence of this ‘Life of Justinian,’ written in 
Illyric (Slavonic) letters and characters, in the library of the 
Basilian Slavonic monks on Athos. He had probably read some 
old Slavonic writings even in his youth, when he produced the 
‘ Dialogi de Cesaribus Illyricis’ and edified Cardinal Baronius by 
stories about the emperor Constantine; and his position as 
Slavonic translator at Rome after 1614 would give him oppor- 
tunities of perusing many others, and doubtless also of meeting 
persons who brought manuscripts to Rome from the East. It is 
not likely that he ever visited Mount Athos—he does not even 
himself profess to have done so—but he may have been shown what 
purported to be copies of originals preserved there. And in another 
of his works he refers, though indeed in disparaging terms, to 
documents collected by the monks of Athos. Moreover, we shall 
see presently that there are traces in other quarters of some of the 
legends and names referred to in the fragmentum. On the whole, 
therefore, the probabilities are that Marnavich has given in this 
manuscript statements which he was not inventing, but was 
drawing from some document or documents which he had seen, or 
whose contents had been repeated to him. It is characteristic of 
himself and of the school to which he belonged that he should be 
utterly loose and uncritical, not only in accepting documents shown 
him and reporting their substance, but also in giving the vaguest 
indications of the source whence he derived them. 

Be this as it may, the fragmentum has not the character of a 
direct translation from an ancient original couched in narrative 
form. It is a series of detached notes; but whether the alleged 
original consisted of such detached statements regarding Justinian 
and the events of his time, or had the form of a regular narrative, 
we have no grounds for conjecture. The original, whatever it was, 
was apparently short (it is called opusculum), and may have con- 
tained few facts of importance beyond those which the Barberini 
fragmentum purports to give. As Alemanni in all probability knew 
Marnavich at Rome between 1608 and 1623,% and had obtained 


3 In the Vita S. Sabbe he says: Vite ejus (i.e. S. Sabbe) fusiori stylo prose- 
quende@ non defuit occasio ex iis monimentis que a solitariis viris Athos incolentibus 
collecta ad memoriam posteritatis habentur transmissa, verum cum ea Greca fide 
laborare non ambigamus, utpote posterioribus temporibus conscripta quibus extincto 
Latinorum imperio in Grecia lating quoque sinceritatis puritas evanuit, Palezologis 
regnantibus principibus, &c. Cited by Pavié in the article mentioned above. 

*4 Alemanni, born in 1583, had been secretary to Cardinal Scipio Borghese, who 
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the statements which he quotes in the notes to the Anecdota either 
from Marnavich directly or from this manuscript in which Mar- 
navich is named, it may be assumed that Alemanni would desire 
to get from Marnavich all possible information of historical value 
for the illustration of the Anecdota.» As Alemanni gives nothing 
save what we find in the manuscript, we may conclude either that 
the alleged original contained little more, or that Marnavich re- 
membered or possessed little more drawn from that original. 
There may, of course, have been: abundance of semi-mythical 
matter in the original, but this Alemanni, who was critical ‘as well 
as learned, would not transfer to his pages. It is an obvious 
guess that Marnavich may have written our present manuscript 
at the suggestion of Alemanni, and the latter, when he had done 
with it, have placed it in the library of his patrons, the Barberini, 
which was then being formed, or given it to Suares, who was then 
librarian in that library. Perhaps it contained whatever Marnavich, 
interrogated by Alemanni, could recall to mind from what had been 
shown him as a copy of the book in the Mount Athos library, or 
could find in his notes made from that copy, and was put on paper 
in this form for the purpose of Alemanni’s notes to the Anecdota. 
It is of course also possible, but perhaps less likely, that Marnavich 
is simply romancing, that he is putting together a number of state- 
ments drawn from various sources, fathering them upon one 
original, and localising that original on Mount Athos.” 

The evidence we possess seems to me insufficient to enable us 
to decide between several hypotheses which may be formed regard- 
ing the relation of Marnavich to the fragmentum and to the alleged 
original. But whatever hypothesis be true—and this is the point 
of practical consequence for the historical student—no greater 
authority can be allowed to the fragmentum, even supposing it to 
be a series of genuine extracts from a then existing Slavonic 
original bearing the name of Bogomil, than would be due to a book 
in which Marnavich should have recorded the Slavonic traditions 
he had himself collected from such old manuscripts as he had 
seen in Dalmatia or at Rome. 

Does there now exist in a monastery of Slavonic monks pro- 
fessing the rule of S. Basil on Mount Athos any such manuscript 
relating to Justinian, and bearing the name of Bogomil, as the 
fragmentum describes? Mr. Arthur Evans, when he visited the 


apparently finding him unsuitable, got him a post in the Vatican library in 1614. 
He died in 1626. 

25 T am inclined to suspect that Marnavich got from Alemanni some of the learn- 
ing with which he has enriched his explicationes, e.g. the statement that ‘ Latin and 
Greek authors’ gave the original name of the empress Euphemia as Lupicina, and 
the reference to the name Bederina in Agathias. See Alemanni’s notes at pp. 360 
367, 384 of Bonn edition. 

*6 Cardinal Barberini, uncle of Francis, Marnavich’s patron, became pope under 
the title of Urban VIII in 1623, and reigned till 1644. 
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monasteries of Athos in 1885, made, at my request, inquiries regard- 
ing the manuscripts preserved in the Slavonic monasteries there, 
but was unable to discover any trace of such a book. But as 
the contents of the Slavonic libraries are in great confusion, no 
proper catalogue exists, except at the Russian monastery, and the 
monks do not seem to know what they possess, it is possible that 
if it ever was there it may be there still. It may, however, have 
been since the beginning of the seventeenth century transferred to 
Russia, whither many manuscripts from Athos have gone. Careful 
inquiries ought to be made both in the Slavonic monasteries of 
Athos and at Petersburg and Moscow. 

It need hardly be said that the Athos manuscript referred to in 
the fragmentum could not possibly have been written in the lifetime 
of the alleged Bogomil himself, for it is stated to be written in 
Slavonic characters, and these were not invented till three centuries 
after Justinian’s time. Neither could any contemporary of Justinian 
have used any Slavonic tongue for literary purposes. If there was 
ever any life of Justinian written by a contemporary ecclesiastic, it 
must have been composed in Greek or Latin, and a Slavonic book 
purporting to contain it could only be a translation from one of 
those classical languages executed long afterwards. 

V. What is the character of the contents of the Barberini 
manuscript ? I do not now attempt to give a thorough examination 
of these contents, reserving such criticism for a future occasion, 
but confine myself to the following observations. 

1. The fragmentum obviously betrays a Slavonic source. 
Whatever is new in it relates to the Slavonic tribes, or personages 
alleged to be Slavonic, including even Theodoric. Now in the days 
of the supposed Bogomil the Slavonic tribes were fierce heathen, 
dwelling on the northern frontiers of the empire, and frequently 
ravaging it. A certain number of Slavs may possibly have already 
settled within the empire, in northern Macedonia and Thrace. 
These would, however, be still in a condition of great rudeness,” and 
their language was not reduced to literary shape for centuries after- 
wards. The great migration which slavonised the countries east 
of the Adriatic falls in the first half of the seventh century ; there 


27 There are a few, but only a few, names which seem to be of Slavonic origin in 
the long list of forts built or repaired in the northern provinces which Procopius 
gives in the De Avdificiis. M. Jireéek, however, says (in a letter to me): ‘ Les noms 
de certains chateaux chez Procope ont une ressemblance avec les noms slaves, mais rien 
de plus ; il y a aussi des explications du zend (le thrace d’aprés les recherches de mon 
collégue, le professeur Wilhelm Tomaschek a Vienne, paratt avoir été une langue 
tranienne), et de Valbanais. Cf. Krek, Einleitung in die slaw. Literaturgeschichte, 
2% éd., p. 279, sqq.’ 

Schafarik (Slawische Alterthiimer, ii. 12-14) thinks that by the end of the fifth 
or beginning of the sixth century the Slavonic tribes held the north bank of the Lower 
Danube, and were beginning to settle quietly south of that river. But he does not 
bring them in Upper Macedonia and Northern Albania till the seventh. 
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seems to be no evidence of Slavonic settlements either at Prizrend 
or Ochrida or Uskiub as early as the end of the fifth. 

2. The romantic and indeed semi-mythical character of much 
of the manuscript (fragmentum) is palpable. For instance, Istok, 
the father of Justinian, is presented as a chieftain among the 
Dardanians, and as also a scion of the family of Constantine the 
Great. Without necessarily accepting the statement of Procopius 
in the Anecdota that the emperor Justin, the uncle of Justinian, 
was a peasant, it is abundantly clear that if the father of the 
emperor Justinian had been a prince and a descendant of Con- 
stantine, that sovereign and his adulators (among others Procopius 
in the De Aidificiis) would have recorded the fact. 

The young Justinian, as befits the son of a prince, is accom- 
panied even ‘on his campaigns by a tutor, who occupies the intervals 
of drill in giving theological instruction. 

Justinian sustains his character of the young hero by encounter- 
ing and killing in single combat his cousin, Prince Rechirad, son of 
Selimir, prince of the Slavs. It need hardly be said that this 
exploit, as well as the name of Rechirad, is unknown to authentic 
history. (Pursuant to his identification of Slavs and Goths, Marna- 
vich in his notes makes out the name to be the same as the West- 
Gothic Recared.) 

The Bulgarians are conceived as already near and dangerous 
enemies to the empire. As we shall see presently, they are men- 
tioned by Marcellinus as making an irruption in 502 a.p. (as also 
in 499 and 530). In other authors, however, they do not appear 
as being at this time formidable, and we hear nothing of Justin’s 
having held a command against them. Not only the whole family of 
Justinian, but apparently even Theodora, are conceived of as Slavonic: 
at least the name Bosidara (explained etymologically to be the ‘ gift 
of God’) is given as if her own original name, and Justin repre- 
sented as the suggestor of her marriage with Justinian. It is im- 
plied that this marriage took place before the emperor Justin I 
reached the throne, but we gather from Procopius that in reality it 
occurred towards the close of Justin’s reign. 

There is a marked ecclesiastical flavour about the narrative. 
Besides the prominence given to Bogomil (who is described as 
abbot of the monastery of S. Alexander near Prizrend and bishop 
of Serdica (Sofia), we are reminded of the heretical proclivities of 
Anastasius (who leant to Monophysitism) ; he is presented as a 
persecutor of catholic bishops, and a desire to pervert the orthodoxy 
of Justinian is attributed to him when that young hero goes to 
Constantinople to be cured of the wounds received in his single 
combat with Rechirad. There is a mixture in this part of the narra- 
tive of the religious tract with the fairy tale. Reference is made 
to the consecration as a catholic church of the Gothic (i.e. Arian) 


a=x2 
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church at Constantinople by Pope John I, with the retention, how- 
ever, of the Gothic, i.c. Slavonic, tongue in the liturgy. 

Notice is taken of the foundation of two famous churches, the 
monastery (catholic) of SS. Sergius and Bacchus near Skodra 
(or Scutari) in northern Albania, and the church of 8. Sophia at 
Serdica. Ido not say that the tales here related are to be con- 
nected with these churches, though the apparition of SS. Sergius 
and Bacchus may have something to do with the building of the 
monastic church at Skodra; but the mention of them points to an 
ecclesiastical source.” 

The most curious and novel feature of the manuscript is the 
nomenclature which it supplies of the members of Justinian’s family 
—Istok, Bigleniza, Vukcizza, Lada, Vpravda, Rechirad.” Of these 
Istok® is not alleged to have any connexion with Sabatius, the 
name which Procopius and Theophanes give as that of Justinian’s 
father, and which seems to be a genuine Thracian name, connected 
with a Thracian solar deity akin to the Greek Dionysos. Bigleniza 
may have been slavised from Vigilantia or Biglantia, which Ale- 
manni conjectures to have been the name of Justinian’s mother, 


?8 Marnavich in his notes refers to Bogomil as the person to whom there existed a 
marble-cased monument with an inscription in the church of S. Sophia at Serdica 
(Sofia), identifying him with Domnio, a bishop of Serdica mentioned by Marcellinus 
Comes. I owe to the courtesy of Mr. N. R. O’Conor, her Majesty’s representative at 
Sofia, the following information regarding the ancient cathedral there, which he has 
obtained for me from some of the archeologists of that city. ‘The ruins of the old 
cathedral church named 8. Sophia stand over those of a smaller church bearing the same 
name, which is said to have been built in the sixth century by Justinian. The local 
traditions confirm these historical statements, and add that, the wife of Justinian 
having found relief from a sickness for which she had come to Serdica to be cured, the 
emperor erected the said church. The original church had not, however, the form of 
the cathedral of 8. Sophia in Constantinople, any more than such form can be dis- 
covered in the ruins of the present church. The present building was erected in the 
thirteenth century by one of the Comneni (?). It was converted into a mosque when 
the Turks took the city. In the great earthquake of 1858 its minaret fell down, and 
ever since it has remained abandoned. In the course of some diggings made in 1884 
at the back part near the altar, there were found two sarcophagi of brown stone, which 
are now in the building of the Gymnasium. The skeletons were far gone in decay. 
No inscription is to be seen anywhere. Excavations have not been made at or round 
the porch of the church.’ M. Jireéek, however, informs me that the existing church 
belongs to the eleventh century, and thinks that it is the ruins of the apse that have 
given rise to the belief that there was previously ‘ a smaller church.’ See his remarks 
in an article on the antiquities of Bulgaria in the Archdologisch-epigraphische 
Mittheilungen of Vienna for 1886, vol. x. He observes that the traditions of the 
people began very early to connect this 8. Sophia with the S. Sophia of Constantinople 
and the old emperors. 

*° It need hardly be said that the names of places in the fragmentum are some of 
them obviously later than the sixth century. The whole fragmentum is so evidently 
long posterior to that age that it is not worth while to go into this point further. 

% The name Istok appears in Luccari (Annali di Rausa) as that of a Narentine 
of the twelfth century. It is said to be also the name of a river and of a town near 
Prizrend. And Luccari also mentions a Herzegovinian, in a.p. 1464, who bears the 
name Vpravda—Vpravda Katunar di Dabar. This may be the same person as the 
Radiz Oprouda mentioned in M. Jireéek’s letter at the end of this article. 
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and which we know was the name of his sister, the mother of 
Justin I]. Vukcizza is said by Marnavich to have the same 
meaning (she-wolf) in Slavonic as Lupicina, which Victor Tunu- 
nensis and Procopius (Anecdota), or Lupicia, which Theophanes 
and Theodorus Lector give as the original name of the empress 
Euphemia; so it may be a Slavonic equivalent invented in the 
same way as Bosidara for Theodora. 

The same origin may be suggested for the name Vpravda, 
which on the faith of this manuscript, or rather of Alemanni’s 
quotation from it, has been assumed to have been the original ‘name 
of Justinian—the notes to the manuscript say, of both the Justins 
also. It is a Slavonic version of Justinus, Justinianus, taken as 
derived from justus, justitia. For this name, however, another 
authority may be cited, which, though nearly as late as the Bar- 
berini manuscript, refers to an earlier source. Luccari in his 
‘Annali di Rausa,’ published at Venice in 1605, two years after 
Marnavich wrote his ‘ Dialogi de Cesaribus Illyricis,’ says (lib. i.) :— 

Selemir dopo questo (come si vede nell’ Efemeridi di Dioclea)*' prese 
per moglie la sorella d’ Istok barone slavo, il quale avea per moglie Bi- 
gleniza sorella di Giustiniano e madre di Giustino [Justin II] imperatori 
romani, i quali, come ho veduto in un Diadario in Bulgaria in lingua slava, 
sono chiamati Uprauda, che significa Giustiniano o Giustino. 


Here we have the names of the Barberini manuscript, but Istok 
is the brother-in-law, not the father, of Justinian, and Bigleniza is 
the emperor’s sister. 

The Slavonic origin of Justinian seems to have been largely ac- 
cepted by the Slavs in the middle ages, and was a natural belief for 
those who localised his birth-place either at Prizrend or Ochrida, 
the Bulgarian tradition fixing on the latter spot, the Servian on the 
former. So Mauro Orbini of Ragusa, in his book, ‘Il Regno degli 
Slavi’ (Pesaro, 1601), says (p. 175) :— 

Fu eziandio slavo Giustiniano primo di questo nome imperadore. Il 
quale (secondo il Platina ed il Bosen) nacque nella citt’ di Prizren, ch’ é 
nella Servia: o (come vole Niceforo Callisto) nella citt&’ di Achrida, la 


quale, egli dice, fu ancora chiamata Giustiniana Prima; e hoggi la chiamano 
Ochrida. 


It often happens that the descendants of an incoming people 
appropriate, after a few generations have passed, the heroes of 
those among whom they have settled. So the Celtic Arthur was a 
sort of national hero to the Anglo-Normans of the middle ages. 
And it is natural that the inhabitants of a place should give them- 
selves the credit of any famous native of that place, though born 
before their ancestors settled there ; for immigrations are after a 


3! The name Istok does not appear in the version of Presbyter Diocleas which we 
now possess. Luccari probably read a different one. 
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time forgotten, and people assume that their predecessors were 
their progenitors. 

M. Jiretek, whose authority is of course of the highest, informs 
me (see his letter at the end of this article) that the names Vpravda, 
Istok, Vukcizza, Vraghidara, Bigleniza, are all of them suspicious 
from the point of view of Slavonic etymology, and can hardly be 
referred to a date even so early as the middle ages, much less the 
sixth century. It is of course possible that they may be late 
forms, or corrupted forms, of genuine old Slavonic names. But it 
seems more probable that they are not natural growths, but either 
translations, more or less happy, of Latin and Greek names (e.g. 
Justinianus, Lupicina, Theodora), or else Slavonic names of com- 
paratively recent origin. 

Mr. Arthur Evans suggests to me an ingenious theory regarding 
these names, which may be stated as follows :— 

Justinian’s father was of Dardanian origin, and his name, as we 
know from Procopius, was Sabatius. Now Sabatius is the name of a 
Thracian god who, as Roesler has shown, may from some points of 
view be regarded as the sun god. Thracian was still a spoken 
language in the sixth century, and the name might retain a solar 
or kindred meaning—perhaps that of Oriens. Assuming that in 
the land of Justinian’s birthplace a Thracian population was 
subsequently slavonised, the name, together with the glorious 
traditions attaching to it, may have been taken over in a trans- 
lated form as Istok, which, at least in the later Slavonic dialects, 
means the East or the rising sun. So too Justinianus, who repre- 
sents the romanised Thracian element, has been translated into 
Vpravda. M. Jireéek has observed that the words Istok and 
Vpravda are not genuine and natural Slavonic name-forms. Some 
explanation is therefore needed for them. But they appear as 
names of persons, of Slavs in Dalmatia and Herzegovina, as early, 
Istok as the twelfth century, Vpravda as the fifteenth (see note 30, 
ante). May not this fact be explained by the existence of Slavonic 
legends regarding Justinian and his family received before that 
date from the earlier indigenous elements of the peninsula which 
the Slavs had assimilated? These names, passing as those of 
national heroes, would come to be bestowed on persons as proper 
names. 

It is anyhow clear that both names are anterior to Marnavich, 
and not invented by him; and this increases the likelihood that 
the other names, with regard to which we have no clue at present, 
are similarly not of his making, but taken from some pre-existing 
source. 

But any such source is plainly legendary and not historical. 
There is no ground whatever for accepting the ascription to 
Justinian of a Slavonic origin. He came from a region, whether 
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Ochrida, or Prizrend, or Uskiub (as Hahn and Tozer and Evans 
hold), in which we find Slavs established not long after his time. 
But the probabilities are that his family were Thracians and not 
Slavs.” 

The references to the wars between the empire, the Slavs, and 
the Goths, contained in the manuscript, seem drawn partly from 
the narrative of Marcellinus Comes, partly from Slavonic legends, 
some fragments of which are preserved in the chronicle of the 
priest of Dioclea.* 


Marcellinus says (ad ann. 499) :— 


Aristus Ilyriciane ductor militie cum XV millibus armatorum et cum 
DXX plaustris armis ad preliandum necessariis oneratis contra Bulgares 
Thraciam devastantes profectus est. Bellum juxta Zyrtum fluvium con- 
sertum, ubi plus quam millia IV nostrorum aut in fuga aut in precipitio 
ripe fluminis interempta sunt. Ibique Illyriciana virtus militum periit, 
Nicostrato Innocentio et Aquilino comitibus interfectis. 


He does not, however, mention Aristus as killed. Again, ad 
ann. 505, Marcellinus describes the defeat of Sabinianus ductor 
militie by Mundo (not Mundus) Geta (the Goth) on the banks of 
the Margus. This seems to be the ground for the reference to the 
reliquie Sabiniani exercitus a Gothis fusi. Selimir does not appear 
in Marcellinus. But we find him in the chronicle of Presbyter Dio- 
cleas, where he is described as king of Dalmatia and the adjoining 
regions. According to this book (which I quote from the edition of 
it in Latin subjoined to the ‘De Regno Dalmatie’ Joannis Lucii 
(Frankfort, 1666), Totila and Ostroylus are two brother kings of the 
Goths, who are Slavs. As they descend upon the empire, Totila 
takes Italy for his share, which he ravages, passes into Sicily and 
dies there.** Ostroylus conquers Illyria and Dalmatia, being opposed 
by the armies of Justinian. Ostroylus leaves a son Sevioladus or 
Senudilaus, who reigns twelve years and is succeeded by his son 
Syllimirus or Selemirus, who, though himself a heathen, is peaceful, 

32 To make Justin, the uncle of Justinian, a Slav, it would be necessary to suppose 
the Slavs to have begun to settle in Western Thrace or Upper Macedonia as early as 
a.p. 450. And if he and his nephew Justinian had belonged to a race of lately entered 
and rude barbarians, whose tribes were perpetrating horrible cruelties and ravages on 
the northern frontiers of the empire during Justinian’s own time, Procopius would 
probably in his Anecdota, where he seeks to heap every disgrace upon Justin and 
Justinian, have availed himself of the fact as one discreditable to both sovereigns. 
But that spiteful historian merely says that Justin was the unlettered son of a peasant 


who came from his Dardanian home to Constantinople with nothing but a bag of 
biscuits on his back. 

8 This chronicle is ascribed to the twelfth century. Dioclea is Dukli in Monte- 
negro near the lake of Skodra. 

* There is evidently in these legends a mixture of Totila and of Alaric. I found 
another curious instance of the mixture when, in visiting Caprara in Umbria, the 
place where Totila probably expired after his defeat in the great battle of a.v. 552, I 


was told by the inhabitants that a great barbarian king was buried beneath the channel 
of the river. 
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and protects the christians ; he makes a treaty with them, and they 
become his tributaries. He is succeeded by his sons, first by Bladi- 
nus, then by Ratomir, who persecutes the christians. Here we have 
legends different from those of Marnavich, because Selimir in the 
latter is Justinian’s uncle, while in Presbyter Diocleas he is the 
grandson of an invading heathen enemy of Justinian.* Of Rechirad 
I find no trace here, nor of Istok or Bigleniza, but Luccari tells us 
that in his Presbyter Diocleas Selemir is the brother-in-law of 
Istok, and Istok the brother-in-law of Justinian. 

The story of Justin and Justinian rescuing the orthodox bishops 
seems to refer to the event described by Marcellinus as follows 
(ad ann. 516) :— 


Laurentium Lychnidensem [episcopum], Domnionem Serdicensem, 
Alcissum Nicopolitanum, Gaianum Naisitanum et Evangelum Pautali- 
ensem, catholicos Illyrici sacerdotes, suis Anastasius [Imperator] pre- 
sentari jussit obtutibus. Alcissus et Gaianus episcopi apud Byzantium 
vita defuncti sunt, Domnione et Evangelo ad sedes proprias, ob metum 
Illyriciani catholici militis, extemplo remissis. 


Marnavich in his notes identifies the Bogomilus of the Barberini 
manuscript with this Domnio. Bogomil may have been the legen- 
dary name of the Serdican prelate whom a local tradition com- 
memorated as the orthodox confessor who withstood the Monophysite 
emperor, this tradition connecting itself with the inscription on the 
tomb in front of the church at Serdica. Possibly we have here 
the germ of the legend. When it was supposed that Justinian, 
himself a Slav, rescued the pious Slavonic bishop, it would come to 
be believed that the bishop had been the instructor in theology of 
the champion of orthodoxy. 

It is remarkable how little there is in the manuscript of his- 
torical interest or value beyond these new names, themselves, as 
has been indicated, more than suspicious. The chief fact is the visit 
of Justinian to the great Theodoric, his being received by the latter 
into a species of artificial brotherhood (4deA¢omoria), and his sub- 
sequent sojourn as a hostage at Ravenna. Unhappily the circum- 
stances narrated as having led to these events are so questionable 
as to throw great doubt on the events themselves. They are wholly 
unconfirmed by other historians, and they assume an importance 
both for Justin twelve years before he reached the throne and for 
Justinian at the age of twenty (or a little more), which is in itself 
improbable. Note that both the author of the manuscript and Mar- 
navich (assuming them to be different) conceive of the Goths as 
speaking Slavonic, and doubtless therefore of Theodoric as a Slav. 

As already observed, the author of the fragmentum (or rather of 

%> Near the beginning of Luccari’s Annali di Rausa Selemir is presented to us as a 


sort of eponymus of the South Slavonic race, having three brothers, Lech (for the 
Poles), Cech (for the Bohemians), and Russ (for the Russians). 
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the statements contained in it) evidently knew the chronicle of 
Marcellinus Comes, a book which had considerable value for the 
catholic clergy of the middle ages in the Slavonic countries, because 
it has a certain Latin colouring.® 

Marnavich in his notes refers to Marcellinus, to Procopius (the 
De A:difictis), and to Agathias. Whether, however, either the 
author of the statements contained in the manuscript or Marnavich 
(supposing them to be different persons) knew the Anecdota is not 
clear. There are three passages in the manuscript which may have 
been suggested by that book. One is the shadow which is felt to 
rest on the empress Theodora. This, however, may be sufficiently 
explained by the reputation of that lady for heterodoxy, which had 
led to her being severely handled by ecclesiastical writers from 
Victor Tununensis down to Cardinal Baronius. ‘The second is the 
opposition of the ladies of the imperial household to the marriage 
of Justinian and Theodora, attributed by Procopius to the empress 
Euphemia, Justinian’s aunt, by our manuscript to his mother Bi- 
gleniza, whom Procopius does not name.” The third is the legend 
as to the imprisonment and deliverance from death of the emperor 
Justin—an anecdote which recalls the story told in chap. 6 of the 
Anecdota, though the colour of the narratives is different. But 
instead of the dream by which John Crookback, the general in the 
Isaurian expedition, was forbidden to put Justin to death, we hear 
in the manuscript of an apparition of SS. Sergius and Bacchus. 
Other writers (Zonaras, Cedrenus, Ephraemius) also tell the tale 
of Justin’s imprisonment and release; and it is more likely that 
the author of the manuscript drew from one of them, who give a 
religious turn to the tale, than from Procopius. 

If it be thought that these points of contact are sufficient to 
show that the writer of the manuscript must have seen the Anec- 
dota, the argument will be strong that Marnavich was either the 
author or the very free redactor of the manuscript, because the 
Anecdota, although not unknown before their publication in 1623 
(seeing that Suidas refers to them), were unlikely to have been 
seen by any Slavonic author of the alleged ‘ Vita Justiniani’ of 


36 Although by that time monophysitism had quite died out in the eastern church, 
there was an opposition, strong down to and in our own days, between the catholics 
looking to Rome, and the orthodox looking to Constantinople. In Marcellinus’s time 
there was also an opposition, though one rather due to the fact that whereas the Latins 
were all opposed to monophysitism, there was a considerable monophysite party (to 
which, indeed, Anastasius and Theodora belonged) in Constantinople and the Greek- 
speaking districts generally. 

37 The tale of the feminine opposition to Justinian’s marrying Theodora certainly 
seems to suggest the story in Procopius. But it must be remembered not only that 
in Procopius the opposing person is different, but the events are differently con- 
ceived altogether. Here Justin arranges the match, and does so before he comes to 
the throne; in the Anecdota Justin, being a weak and aged emperor, is induced to 
consent to it, apparently at the end of his reign, and to change the law in order to 
make it possible. 
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Mount Athos; whereas Marnavich in Rome might have learnt 
about them from Alemanni before they were published in 1623. 
But the presumption seems to be rather the other way. Had 
Marnavich read the Anecdota, he would probably have referred in 
his notes to several passages in it which would have suited him. 
But he has not done so. 

It is worth while to notice an omission singular in an author 
desiring to claim Justinian and his family for the Slavonic race. 
Nothing is said about Belisarius, who plays so great a part in the 
wars of Justinian, who was undoubtedly of Thracian birth (he came 
from Germania, near Serdica), and for whose name the plausible 
Slavonic etymology of Beli Tsar or White Prince has been suggested, 
and was, for a while, generally accepted. It is now, I believe, 
rejected by Slavonic scholars on the ground that the word tsar is 
itself later than the sixth century, being probably (though perhaps 
not certainly) formed from Cesar. 

These observations on the contents of the Barberini manuscript 
may be summarised as follows :— 

The substance of the book is semi-mythical and romantic, and 
in some points diverges widely from the truth of history. 

The names given are apparently of comparatively late origin ; 
and as regards those which have Greek or Latin equivalents, it is 
far more probable that they have been formed by translating the 
Greek or Latin names into Slavonic than that they are themselves 
Slavonic originals from which the Greek and Latin names were 
formed by translation. 

The origin of the facts given is to be found partly in Slavonic 
legends which had grown up round the famous name of Justinian, 
partly in the conscious harmonising and working up together of 
legend and of authentic history to be found in existing sources, some 
of which, such as Marcellinus Comes, perhaps also Theophanes and 
Zonaras, the author of the statements contained in the manuscript 
knew. 

V. We may now proceed to state the general conclusions to 
which the foregoing inquiry seems to have led us. These conclu- 
sions may be modified by further information as to Slavonic legends 
of this order, possibly even by an examination of Marnavich’s book 
‘De Cesaribus Illyricis,’ if a copy of it can be found. So far as 
present data enable us to go, we may, I think, adopt the following 
propositions. 

1. This Barberini manuscript of ours is the ‘ Vita Justiniani’ 
quoted by Alemanni, and which subsequent writers have quoted 
from him. : 

2. This book is, however, not a life of Justinian, nor even an 
extract from a life of Justinian, but an abstract from an original 
(whether real or supposed), which, though called by the abstractor 
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a life, was more probably a collection of notices relating to Justinian 
and the churches he founded. 

3. The Barberini manuscript, as well as the explicationes which 
follow it, was written by Marnavich, and probably at Rome, and 
before 1621. 

4, The existence of the original ‘ Vita Justiniani’ said to exist in 
the Basilian monastery on Mount Athos cannot be assumed, for we 
have no evidence regarding it except that of Marnavich, and he is a 
witness not above suspicion. On the whole, however, in the absence 
of positive grounds for holding Marnavich to have invented it, there 
seems reason to think that some book of the kind did exist, though 
perhaps not on Athos, or at least that he believed in its existence. 

5. There is nothing to show that there ever existed either a 
preceptor of Justinian or a bishop of Serdica named Bogomilus 
or Theophilus, the identification of such a person with the his- 
torical Domnio being apparently arbitrary and baseless. Much 
less then have we any ground for accepting the authorship of the 
opusculum on Mount Athos (assuming its existence) as that of this 
alleged contemporary of Justinian. 

6. Assuming this original on Mount Athos to have existed, it 
cannot have been very old in the form in which Marnavich used it, 
probably, to judge by the forms of the Slavonic names it contains, 
not older than the fourteenth century. 

7. The legends it contains may of course be older, but how much 
older it is impossible to say in the absence of sufficient evidence 
from other quarters regarding them. They have a marked ecclesi- 
astical tinge, and may have arisen from local traditions connecting 
the great and orthodox emperor with Prizrend and its churches on 
the one hand, Serdica and its church on the other. The former 
would be Servian traditions, the latter Bulgarian. There would thus 
seem to be here a mixture, perhaps an intentional harmonising, of 
Servian and Bulgarian legend.** Both meet in Domnio-Bogomilus- 
Theophilus, who is abbot at Prizrend and bishop at Serdica. 

8. No veritable historical authority can be claimed for any one 
of the statements of the manuscript. Even the assumption, made for 
a long time past on the faith of Alemanni’s citations from it, that 
Justinian’s true name was Vpravda, and he of Slavonic race, must 
now be considered unfounded. He doubtless came from Thrace or 
Macedonia, but to which of the races then dwelling in those 
countries he belonged it seems impossible to determine ; for although 
the name Vpravda is given also by the writer whom Luceari cites, 
that writer is doubtless also the mere repeater of a tradition, and en- 
titled to no more weight than this mysterious Bogomil of ours. The 
name of his father, Sabatius, seems to point to the old Thracian stock. 


* It is noteworthy that Luccari also refers to a Bulgarian source (the Diadario) 
as well as a Serb one (Presbyter Diocleas) 
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What the manuscript does is to give us a glimpse into a sort of 
cyclus of Slavonic legends attaching themselves to the great name 
of Justinian, as other Slavonic legends were connected with Alex- 
ander the Great, as Aquitanian legends were connected with 
Charlemagne, German legends with Theodoric and with Attila, 
British legends with Arthur, Italian legends with Totila. Other 
traces of such legends are found in the priest of Dioclea, and others 
may possibly exist in Slavonic books which have not become known 
to Western scholars. 

One may feel inclined to regret that the results to which this 
inquiry into the supposed biographer of the emperor has led us 
should be so purely negative, teaching little more than that Jus- 
tinian had become a legendary hero among the South Slavonic 
races. There is nevertheless some satisfaction in destroying as- 
sumptions which we now find to be groundless, and in clearing up 
what has been, since Marnavich and Alemanni launched their Theo- 
philus upon the world two centuries and a half ago, one of the 
standing puzzles of later Roman history. 

James Bryce. 


LETTER FROM M. ConsTANTIN JIREGEK. 


Notices concernant la Vita Justiniani avec les explications de Marna- 
vich dans nm MS. de la Bibl. Barberini 4 Rome. 


1. Le nom Upravda pour l’empereur Justinien ne se trouve’ dans 
aucun des ouvrages historiques compilés ou traduits en slavon pendant 
le moyen age, & ce qu’ils me, sont connus et 4 ce qu’ils sont déja publiés 
et accessibles. 

2. L’auteur de la Vita Justiniani s’est servi évidemment de la chronique 
du Comes Marcellinus. De la viennent Domnion, évéque de Serdica 
(Mare. ad a. 516), slavisé avec un second nom Bogomil, ‘ Aristus Illyrici- 
ane ductor militie’ (ad a. 499, changé en ‘ Rastus dux militie Ilyrici- 
ane,’ Sabinianus avec la bataille de Margus (Mare. ad 505). ‘ Selimir 
princeps Sclavorum’ est un personnage mythique, pris de la Chronique 
du Diocleas, cap. IV, ot il figure comme roi de Dalmatie. Une source 
dalmate se trahit par la mention du célébre monastére catholique (ordinis 
Sti Benedicti) St. Sergi et Bacchi, qui se trouvait sur la Boyana, 
6 milles de Scutari, 18 milles de la mer, jusqu’au XVI° siécle un port 
commercial trés fréquenté, San Sergi des Italiens, Sveti Srgj des Slaves. 
S. Alexandre, & qui la Vita attribue un couvent dans la contrée de 
Prizren, est le martyr romain de Drusipara entre Adrianople et Constanti- 
nople, dont la légende se trouve dans les Acta SS. Boll. Mai III 197. 
L’église de St. Sophie & Sardica n’a pu étre fondée par Justinien 
‘in gratiam Bogomili seu Domnionis olim sui pedagogi; ’ c’est un édifice 
byzantin d’une époque plus récente, apparemment de la méme époque, 
c. 4. d. du XI° siécle, lorsqu’on a construit l’église de St. Sophie a Ochrida, 
qui a le méme plan que celle de Sophia, opinion prononeée déja par le 
voyageur russe V. Grigorovité en 1845. 

3. Il est intéressant de remarquer que l’auteur de la Vita fait Justinien 
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originaire de Prizren. Il adopte évidemment l’opinion, prononcée vers 
1600 par les Dalmatins Orbini (‘ Regno degli Slavi,’ 1601, p. 175) et Luccari 
(‘ Annali di Rausa,’ 1605, p. 61), que Justiniana Prima est Prizren. Les 
indigénes et surtout le clergé de ces pays identifiaient au contraire Justi- 
niana Prima toujours avec Ochrida, idée qui se maintient dans les actes 
et les titres de l’église d’Ochrida & partir du XIIT® siécle. 

4. Miklosich (‘Bildung der slavischen Personennamen,’ Wien, 1860) 
n’a trouvé aucun nom de personne formé de pravda, justice. J’en connais 
cependant un exemple, un gentilhomme herzégovinien Radiz Oprouda 
(sic), qui est mentionné dans les protocolles du sénat de Raguse, rédigés 
en latin et en italien, 1459, 1462, 1469-1471, 1476-1477, comme ambas- 
sadeur du ‘herceg’ dela Herzégovine Stefan et plus tard de son fils 
Vlatko. La forme slave de ce nom, qui parait avoir été un sobriquet (diffé- 
rent des patronymiques en -ich = -ié, avec lesquels sont écrits les collégues 
de ce Radit : Grupkovié, Paskani¢ &c.), était sans doute Opravda, du verbe 
opravdati, opravditi, justum censere, justa ratione regere, purgare, de- 
fendere, to justify, to vindicate, rechtfertigen (cf. Miklosich, ‘ Lex. paleo- 
slovenicum,’ et Daniti¢, ‘ Dict. du vieux serbe,’ II, 225). 

D’ailleurs le nom Opravda ne peut pas étre d’ancienne date; au 
moyen ‘ge prédominent les noms composés de deux thémes: Rado-slav, 
Vulko-drug, Slavo-mir (cf. les formes grecques ’A€E-avdpoc, Kaddt-xparne, 
Anpo-abévnc, et les anciens noms germaniques) ; les contractions, plus 
familiéres (le premier théme avec un suffixe), ne commencent 4 se répan- 
dre que vers la fin du moyen age. 

5. Les autres noms de la Vita sont également suspects. Le soi-disant 
Istok est comme nom de personne un Graf cipnueror de la légende sur 
Justinien. Dans les dialectes slaves de la presqu’ile Balcanique istok au 
moyen ige signifie seulement fons, effluvium, ostiwm fluminis ; il y a 
aussi une riviére Istok en Serbie (au 14° siécle) ; l’adjectif isto¢wn, fontanus, 
znyaioc. L’orient est au moyen age toujours vastok, orientalis vastocon ; 
istok, oriens, istocwn, orientalis, ne parait qu’au 15° siécle. 

Vukeizza (nom qui se trouve aussi ailleurs, mais qui sonnait au 
moyen ge en serbe et bulg. Viscica), Bozidara (dans les monuments 
seulement le mase. Bozidar), Vraghidara (tout & fait isolé) portent aussi 
le type d’une époque récente. Vraghidara est, outre cela, mal formé 
dans sa phonétique, avec une consonne gutturale au lieu d’une palatale 
(g avant i devient 2): de vrag, diabolus, on peut dériver seulement vrazi- 
dara, comme de bog, deus, bozidar. 

Vigilantia=Bigleniza n’a pu étre compris comme slave (‘Albula’ 
de Marnavich) en Dalmatie et Croatie que lorsqu’on y écrivait, depuis 
le 15 siécle, gl pour le / mouillé ; cependant de bieli, albus (aux dialectes 
bili), on peut s’attendre seulement 4 Bielenica, Bileniga (un nom sans 
paralléle) avec un / dur. 

6. Ivan Tomko Marnavich (lisez Mrnavié), né & Sebenico 1579, mort & 
Rome 1639, ne mérite pas beaucoup de confiance. Le prof. Armin Pavi¢é 
a publié une biographie détaillée de cet historien, hagiographe et poéte, dans 
les actes de l’académie d’Agram (‘ Rad jugoslavenske akademije,’ vol. xxxiii 
(1875) pp. 58-127). Marnavich, qui avait aussi le défaut de construire sa 
généalogie, en se déclarant lui-méme descendant du roi serbe Vukasin 
‘ Mrnjavéevi¢’ (1366-1371) et méme de la gens Marcia de Rome, et cela 
naturellement en se basant sur des documents falsifiés, a débuté 4 Rome en 
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1608, comme jeune homme encore, par la publication d’un livre De Illyrico 
Cesaribusque Illyricis. Cet ouvrage est cité par Valentinelli comme De 
Iilyrico Cesaribusque Illyricis Dialogorum libri septem 1608; mais ni 
Kukuljevié, le premier bibliographe croate de nos jours, ni Pavié lui- 
méme n’a eu la chance d’en trouver un exemplaire. II serait intéressant 
de voir ce qu’il raconte 1a sur l’origine illyrique de Justinien. 

Il est difficile de dire si Luccari, qui a signé la préface de ses ‘ Annali 
di Rausa’ (Venezia, 1605) le 1 janvier 1604, a déjé pu avoir dans ses mains 
ce livre, paru en 1603. Il ne le nomme pas dans le catalogue des ‘ auctori 
citati nella presente opera.’ Il nous raconte (p. 8) qu’un ‘barone Slavo’ 
Istok était pére de Justinien, et que Justin et Justinien ‘ com’ ho veduto in 
un Diadario in Bulgaria in lingua slava, sono chiamati Vprauda (alors 
tous les deux), che significa Giustiniano } Giustino.’ On pourrait aussi 
supposer que Luccari a pris (peut-étre dans quelque récit sur le réta- 
blissement de l’orthodoxie aprés Anastase par Justin et Justinien, inséré 
dans une chronique slavonne) l’aoriste opravda (de opravdati ‘ justifier ’) 
pour un nom d’homme, mais d’un autre cété le nom Jstok chez lui fait 
penser qu’il a puisé déja d’une source semblable aux productions de la 
fantaisie de Marnavich.*? CoNSTANTIN JIREGEK. 

Prague: 1 janvier 1886. 


Post-scriptum.—Le gothisme ou la gothomanie, comme |’appellent les 
historiens actuels de la Croatie, c’est 4 dire la confusion des Gothes avec les 
Slaves, est trés vieille en Dalmatie. On la rencontre déji chez le presbyter 
Diocleas (XII s.) et chez Thomas, archidiacre de Spalato (XIII s.). D’aprés 
l’analyse de l’historien croate Ratki (président de l’académie d’Agram) 
dans sa dissertation sur les sources de l'histoire croate et serbe (en 
croate, Agram, 1865, p. 59) la premiére partie du Diocleas (chap. I-XIX) 
n’est qu’un libellus Gothorwm, qui est antérieur méme a Diocleas, évidem- 
ment une composition indigéne, faite en Dalmatie. 

LIncinius et sa femme, seeur de Constantin le Grand, figurent comme 
ancétres des Nemanjides serbes dans la biographie du despote Etienne 
Lazarevié (1389-1427), écrite par Constantin le ‘ Philosophe’ en 1481 (pub- 
liée par Iagié dans le ‘ Glasnik,’ journal de la société savante serbe, vol. 42), 
et dans la seconde rédaction des annales serbes, rédigée & la méme époque. 
La premiére rédaction, de la fin du XIV s., ne connait pas encore cette 
fantaisie généalogique, de méme que toutes les biographies des Neman- 
jides composées aux XIII et XIV siécles. C’est une traduction de la 
chronique de Zonaras, faite en Serbie vers 1400, qui débute par l’identifi- 
cation des Daces avec les Serbes, qui nomme Licinius un Serbe etc. Cf. 
Iagié, ‘ Ein Beitrag zur serbischen Annalistik,’ Archiv fiir slaw. Philolo- 
gie, Bd. II. 

Le voyageur Schepper en 1533 (Mém. de l’académie de Bruxelles, t. 
xxx, 1857) a recu des moines du monastére de MileSeva en Herzégovine la 
méme généalogie de saint Sava, fils de Nemanja, descendant de Licinius. 

Justinien, au contraire, ne joue aucun réle remarquable dans ces com- 
positions. 


Prague: 3 aofit 1887. 


% Tl est & noter qu’Orbini (1601, p. 175) ne connait encore ni Istok ni Upravda, 
quoique il déclare Justinien étre Slave. 
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Charles I and the Earl of Glamorgan 


'[‘HOUGH the time has, I hope, arrived when it is possible to 

examine the difficult questions arising out of the Glamorgan 
treaty with complete impartiality, it must be remembered that these 
questions are not to be solved even by the most impartial person 
who approaches the subject from a purely antiquarian point of view. 
An antiquary, indeed, may give useful information, to be received 
with all due respect, but unless he is familiar with the history and 
correspondence of the time, he does not know what is probable or 
improbable, and is, therefore, almost certain to draw wrong inferences 
from the facts which he has laboriously collected. 

It is the more necessary at present to keep this in view, as the 
latest contribution to the controversy, which has long been carried 
on, is an article in the Academy for 8 Dec. 1883, by Mr. Round, 
who adduces the authority of the great antiquary Dugdale in 
favour of the view that a patent of Charles I brought forward by 
Glamorgan after the Restoration, as creating him a duke, was a 
forgery, from which Mr. Round draws the further conclusion that 
Glamorgan may very likely have also forged other documents pro- 
duced by him as his warrant for entering into his notorious 
treaty with the Irish in 1645. 

With Mr. Round I have no wish to enter into controversy. After 
a good deal of friendly correspondence, he has, I think, been convinced 
by my arguments that several if not all of his obiter dicta on this 
matter will not hold water, and it will be better to state my own 
view as I proceed rather than to controvert those which were ex- 
pressed by him. 


At all events, we have to thank Mr. Round for drawing attention 
to Dugdale’s opinion. 


This (says Dugdale, writing on 5 Aug. 1660, after Glamorgan had suc- 
ceeded to the marquisate of Worcester of the patent referred to above) 
being in truth suspected to be forged, there appearing no vestige of it at 
the signet or privy seal, nor any other probable way, and my lord of 
Hartford being prepared to make such objections against it as might have 
tended much to the dishonour of my lord of Worcester before a committee 
of lords—about three days since, the marquis of Worcester was pleased to 
tell the lords that he must confess that there were certain private con- 
siderations upon which that patent was granted to him by the late king, 
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which he performing not on his part, he would not insist thereon, but 
render it to his majesty to cancel if he so pleased. 

Tn estimating the value of this statement it must be remembered 
that Dugdale was likely to be biassed in two ways. In the first place 
he was likely to think ill of a man whose whole story if true was 
discreditable to the royal martyr. In the second place, as an official, 
he was likely to think ill of a document which was not officially 
correct, and to suppose that the best explanation of its irregularity 
was that it was forged in 1660. If it can be shown that there is 
strong ground for supposing that in spite of the irregularity of the 
document it had actually passed under the eye of Charles I, we may 
safely refuse to follow Dugdale in the inference which he drew, in 
necessary ignorance of facts of which we are now cognisant. 

In itself the question of the irregularity of this dukedom patent 
would only indirectly concern an inquirer into the Glamorgan treaty ; 
but it is closely connected with another patent granting to Glamorgan 
a commission conferring on him very extraordinary powers to com- 
mand an army in chief, and embodying the ‘ certain private con- 
siderations’ referred to by Dugdale, and paving the way for his 
subsequent employment in Ireland. It is, therefore, necessary to 
come to some understanding on the history of both these patents 
before proceeding to that of the later documents which Glamorgan 
produced in Ireland. As Mr. Round says, if both or either of these 
were forged in 1660, there is an end of Glamorgan’s credit, and the 
warrants which he produced to justify his conduct in Ireland must 
be regarded with grave suspicion. If, on the other hand, they were, 
however irregular, protluced at an earlier date with Charles’s know- 
ledge and by his orders, the whole argument is inverted, because 
the extraordinary nature of the language in which they are couched 
makes it likely that the later documents, extraordinary as they 
were, were also produced with Charles’s knowledge and by his orders. 

The commission patent has been printed in Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
ed. 1812, i. 235. The dukedom patent exists in copy in the Carte 
MSS. exxix. fol. 349, and in the original in the muniment room at 
Badminton, to which I have been allowed access through the courtesy 
of his grace the Duke of Beaufort. A hostile opinion of the former, 
which is not now to be found at Badminton, by Anstis, garter king 
of arms in the middle of the eighteenth century, is embodied in 
‘The Case of the Royal Martyr’ (p. 141), the authorship of which 
is ascribed to Carte, and an opinion also by Anstis, less hostile but 
decidedly unfriendly to the dukedom patent, follows the copy of it 
in the Carte MSS. 

Before examining the evidence of seals and’signatures, let us fix 
the dates of these two patents. The commission is granted plainly 
‘at Oxford on the first of April in the twentieth year of our reign, 
and the year of our Lord one thousand six hundred and forty-four.’ 
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The dukedom is granted quarto die Maii anno regni nostri vicesimo 
primo, that is to say 1645. Anstis, however, in whose hands the 
original had been, perceived that primo is written in different ink 
from the rest of the date, and this is quite clear upon an inspection 
of the document itself, the word being now quite black, whilst the 
remainder of the writing has faded into brown. It may, therefore, 
be taken for granted that the real date is 4 May 1644, rather more 
than a month after the commission patent. 

Waiving for the present all questions arising from the insertion 
of the word primo, let us ask whether there is anything’ in the 
documents themselves inconsistent with the date 1644. In this 
inquiry it will be better to begin with the commission patent. 

The principal concessions there made to Glamorgan are as 
follows : 

1. To be generalissimo of three armies, English, Irish, and 
foreign, and admiral of a fleet at sea, with power to appoint officers. 

2. To obtain the money needed for these purposes by contract- 
ing for the sale of wardships, customs, woods, &c. 

3. To distribute patents of peerages or baronetcies sealed in 
blank! to ‘ persons of generosity,’ as a means of making money. 

4, Glamorgan’s son is to receive in marriage the king’s youngest 
daughter, Elizabeth, with a portion of 300,000/. 

5. The title of duke of Somerset is to be given to him and his 
heirs for ever, and also the garter. 

No doubt these are startling concessions. The second and third, 
however, were only means of raising money for the king; and the 
fourth, which is very startling indeed, is corroborated by a letter 


written by the king to Glamorgan’s father, the first marquis of 
Worcester. 


I will show (writes the king) my tender care of you and yours; as by 
a match propounded for your grandchild, you will easily judge, the particu- 
lars of which I leave to your son, Glamorgan his relation.? 


Of the dukedom I shall have more to say presently, but the point 


of the greatest importance is the earl’s appointment to command 
by sea and land. 

Here we have at least the advantage of hearing what Glamorgan 
had to say for himself. On 11 June 1660 he addressed as marquis 
of Worcester a letter to Clarendon, which is printed in the 
‘Clarendon State Papers’ (ii. 201). ‘ Your lordship,’ he says, ‘ may 

' The patent only says that the dates may be filled up, but it is obvious the names 
would have to be filled up too, either by Glamorgan or the king. 

2 Dircks, Life of the second Marquis of Worcester, 103. He gives no date to the 
letter. I quote the correspondence of Charles with Glamorgan and his father from 
this book; but the reader must be on his guard against Mr. Dircks’s chronology. He 
sometimes remembers and sometimes forgets that the year began on 25 March, and, 
amongst other consequent mistakes, makes Glamorgan go to Ireland twice in 1645 
instead of once. 


VOL. II.—NOo. VIII. be 
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well wonder, and the king too, at the amplitude of my commission.’ 
He then explains how necessary it was, his majesty’s design 


being that one army of 10,000 men was to have come out of Ireland 
through North Wales; another, of a like number at least under my com- 
mand in chief, have expected my return in South Wales, which Sir Henry 
Gage was to have commanded as lieutenant-general ; and a third should 
have consisted of a matter of 6,000 men, 2,000 of which were to have 
been Liegeois, commanded by Sir Francis Edmonds, 2,000 Lorrainers to 
have been commanded by Colonel Browne, and 2,000 of such French, 
English, and Scots and Irish, as could be drawn out of Flanders and 
Holland. And the 6,000 were to have been, by the prince of Orange’s 
assistance, in the associated counties ; and the governor of Lyne [King’s 
Lynn], cousin german to Major Bacon, major of my own regiment, was to 
have delivered the town unto them. 


Worcester then goes on to say that the pope and catholic princes 
were to support this army of foreigners, and that he had power to 
treat with the pope and catholic princes by offering the remission 
of the penal laws against the catholics. 

One thing at least may be gathered from this letter. Glamorgan 
could not possibly refer to a commission granted in 1645, because, 
as everybody then knew, Sir Henry Gage was killed in January 
1644. Here again, therefore, is an undesigned coincidence fixing 
the date of the patent to 1644. 

Were all these things, however, proposed by Charles to be done 
in 1644? Here I have only negative evidence to offer. It would 
be rash to assert that we know all of Charles’s intrigues in 1645 ; 
but thanks to the letters seized at Naseby and Sherburn, we know 
a great deal, and we may fairly say that this plan of 1644 was like 
that of 1645 with a difference. In 1645 there was an application 
to the pope for money to support an army, there was a plan for 
bringing an Irish army over, and another for bringing Lorrainers 
over with the help of the prince of Orange, but there was no plan 
for bringing Liégeois over, as there had been as early as in 1641, 
and no plan for getting possession of Lynn, because by that time 
the attempt had been made by Roger L’Estrange and had failed. 
The plan, therefore, as explained in the letter to Clarendon, was 
just the sort of one to have been entertained by Charles, and was 
yet one which if entertained at all could not have been thought of 
in 1645. 

If, however, we have only Glamorgan’s own evidence that such 
a plan was thought of in 1644, we may at ieast ask whether there 
is any reason to think it likely that it was so thought of. Curiously 
enough the weeks between 1 April and 4 May, the dates of the two 
patents, are the only weeks in the whole of 1644 in which Charles 
was in a position to entertain a project of the kind. 

The backbone of the whole scheme was the proposed Irish army 
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of 10,000 men. The notion of sending it was not Glamorgan’s. 
It had come from the confederate catholics of Ireland, and its 
realisation depended on Charles's consent to certain terms which 
the agents of the catholics were to make at Oxford. These agents 
arrived towards the end of March 1644, and presented their con- 
ditions on the 29th. Writing on that day to Ormond,’ Digby, 
the secretary of state, expressed himself as doubtful, but not as de- 
spairing of success. On 2 April, however, Sir G. Radcliffe informed 
the lord lieutenant‘ that the Irish had abated their demands. He 
then adds : 


There is nothing that is scandalous now, nor dishonourable for the 
king to treat on. I hear by another hand, not so good, I confess, yet 
reasonable good, that we shall have peace, and that they will submit 
much to the king. 


Surely, if Glamorgan forged his commission in 1660, he was singu- 
larly lucky in dating it on the day before this letter was written. 
It is true that the amended propositions, as we know from a letter 
of Digby’s, were presented on the 2nd, not on the Ist, but the 
agents were pretty sure to let the king know a day or two before of 
their intention to amend them. 

Again, it is only on 9 May, five days after the dukedom patent, 
that Digby * writes that the feeling at Oxford is too strong against 
the proposals of the catholics to enable the king to grant their 
wishes, and it is as late as the 16th before Sir George Radcliffe 
abandons hope. ‘I was till of late persuaded,’ he writes,® ‘ that we 
should have had peace. I now begin somewhat to doubt of it.’ 
The negotiation was soon after this remitted to Ireland. Once 
more, if Glamorgan was a forger he chose his dates well. 

The weeks between 1 April and 4 May were, therefore, precisely 
those when Charles was full of expectation of being able to come to 
terms with the Irish agents, precisely those in which he wanted a 
catholic commander for his expected new Irish army, and for any 
other foreign levies whose co-operation he might hope to obtain. 
He also wanted a commander who was rich enough to enable him 
to start the financial operations which would form a necessary basis 
for the military enterprise. Such a man was Glamorgan, and it 
must therefore be accepted as at least historically probable that his 
story was a true one. 

Such being the state of the case as far as historical evidence is 
concerned, let us turn to the documents themselves. It is true 
that there is no official evidence of their having been granted by 
theking. They were neither preceded by a royal sign manual nor by 
a privy seal, and they were not followed by enrolment on the patent 
rolls. Even if everything else had been regular it would have been 


% Carte’s Ormond, vi. 81. 4 Ibid. 84. 5 Ibid. 109. ® Ibid. 120. 
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difficult for the house of lords in 1660, supposing the peers to have 
been better disposed towards Glamorgan than they were, to get 
over these defects. But this was not all. Not only was the English 
of the commission patent very unofficial in its character, but its 
seal was everything that it ought not to have been. As Carte 
reports from Anstis, it is composed of two great seals clapped 
together so as to inclose the label.” Such a patent could not pos- 
sibly be accepted as valid. This is, however, no more than Gla- 
morgan himself acknowledged with respect to the commission 
patent. 


In like manner (he writes to Clarendon),® did I not stick upon having 
this commission inrolled or assented to by the king’s counsel, nor indeed 
the seal to be put unto it in an ordinary manner, but as Mr. Endymion 
Porter and I could perform it, with rollers and no screw-press. 


Endymion Porter, it will be remembered, was believed to be asso- 
ciated with a similar performance in affixing the great seal to a 
document despatched to Ireland in 1641, just before the outbreak of 
the Ulster rebellion. 

Is there any valid reason for supposing that this story is untrue ? 
Glamorgan, according to the hypothesis, was about to be employed 
in a secret mission. He wanted powers to enable him to fulfil it, 
and he wanted a reward after it had been fulfilled. Whether the 
documents which gave him what he needed would satisfy judges 
or parliaments, he did not care a straw. If he succeeded, he would 
have done that which would reduce judges and parliaments to 
impotence. What he wanted was, in the case of the commission, 
something to convince those with whom he was about to treat that 
he was authorised to treat, and this was precisely what he got, as 
the people with whom he had to deal in Ireland or on the eon- 
tinent were not likely to know whether his commission had been 
enrolled, or whether it had been preceded by a warrant or not, and 
not likely to examine the form of the seals very closely. As to the 
dukedom patent, it was equally without preceding sign manual or 
privy seal or subsequent enrolment, but the seal, which is now at 
Badminton, appears to be perfectly in order, and Anstis, who does 
not say that there was any fault with it, allows that Willis, who 
countersigned it, was the proper officer to do so. I should gather 
from this that though Charles wished the dukedom to be kept secret, 
there was no reason for such absolute privacy as in the case of 
the commission, and that Willis, if, as was probably the case, he was a 
trusty person, might be allowed so far to participate in the affair as 
to be present at the sealing of the patent. 

Having reached this point, I must remind my readers that I 
have not undertaken to give positive proof that these patents were 


7 The Case of the Royal Martyr, 142, 143. 8 Clar. St. P. ii. 202. 
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genuine. I have only attempted to show that the objections to 
them cannot be sustained, whereas the objections to the theory 
that they were forged in 1660 are very great indeed. 

Let us now take up another objection which has been urged 
against the dukedom patent. Why, it is said, if it was really 
granted by Charles, was nothing heard of it for sixteen years? To 
some extent I am inclined to accept Glamorgan’s answer that the 
dukedom was granted conditionally on the service being performed, 
and that as the service was not performed, he did not claim the 
reward. Yet, though I think this is the truth, it is, I suspect, not 
the whole truth. As Carte has observed, the remainder in the 
patent of dukedom was not as usual to the heirs of Glamorgan’s 
body, but to his heirs male, implying that in case of his own sons 
predeceasing him the title was to go to his father or his brother. 

Is it not possible that the grant of a dukedom to Glamorgan 
roused some antagonism between himself and his father, who, 
according to a well-known anecdote, was apt to disapprove of any 
attempt of the young man to take the lead in his household? As 
early as 19 June 1643 there appears to have been some thought 
of conferring the dukedom on the father. Charles had written to 
Worcester on that date® ‘concerning the changing of your title.’ 
There are signs after the grant of the dukedom to Glamorgan on 
4 May 1644, that the old man was not well satisfied. On 2 Aug. 
1644, Charles writes to Worcester,'® that he is to have the first 
vacant garter; the garter, it will be remembered, having before 
been promised to the son. Then on 13 Aug." Glamorgan writes 
a letter of affectionate tenderness to his father, from which it is 
evident that there had previously been some falling out between 
them, and after this comes an undated letter from Charles to 
Worcester, in which is the mention of the marriage for the mar- 
quis’s grandchild already referred to, and also a reference to an 
inclosure, the contents of which are to be kept secret for the 
present. Probably the inclosure was a warrant—which is printed 
in Dircks’s Life—to the attorney or solicitor general to prepare a 
bill for the king’s signature creating Worcester, not Glamorgan, 
duke of Somerset.'? It is dated 6 Jan., the twentieth year of the 
reign, that is to say 164+. 

All this looks as if there had been something approaching to a 
family quarrel. Is it too much to suppose that Glamorgan, who, 
excitable as he was, was an attached and obedient son, had got the 
king to transfer the dukedom to his father? If this is so, we can 
understand not only why Glamorgan did not present his patent of 
dukedom for sixteen years, but why he produced it then. As long 
as his father lived, the old man had only to send the warrant in 
his own favour to one of the law officers and to see that the bill 

® Dircks, 64. © Tbid. 103. " Ibid. 76. ® Tbid. 104. 
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drawn out by them was signed by Charles. A patent would follow 
in due official course. As soon as Worcester died, the warrant, 
being granted to him personally, died with him. When Charles Il 
returned, Glamorgan, now marquis of Worcester, must either give 
up all hopes of the dukedom or produce the suspicious patent of 
4 May 1644. He chose the latter course and signally failed. 

There is, indeed, a subsequent letter from Charles to Glamorgan 
which is not very easy to understand. 


What I can further think at this point (wrote Charles on 12 Feb. 
1644) ' is to send you the blue ribbon, and a warrant for the title of 
duke of Somerset, both which accept, and make use of at your discretion ; 
and if you should defer the publishing of either for a while to avoid envy 
and my being importuned by others, yet I promise your antiquity for the 
one and the patent for the other shall bear date with the warrants. 


It is possible that the father may have given way, and turned 
the honours over to his son," or it is possible that Charles, foreseeing 
the likelihood that Worcester might die before he was himself in a 
position to grant the dukedom, openly wished to assure it to 
Glamorgan aswell. If this is the explanation, Charles’s subsequent 
misfortunes and the failure of the Irish design put it out of 
Glamorgan’s power to convert the warrant into a patent in the king’s 
lifetime. In any case the interpretation of this letter is immaterial 
_to the main question at issue. Hitherto I have treated of the 
dukedom patent irrespective of the change of date implied in the 
insertion of the word primo. In this it is as difficult to repel the 
charge of forgery, as it is to maintain it in respect of the body of 
the document. I cannot imagine that the insertion can have been 
made except for a purpose; nor is it easy to suggest a purpose 
except Glamorgan’s anxiety to obtain credit for the patent. To 
the later investigator, to myself even more than to Anstis, 1645 is 
an impossible date; but to the lords of 1660, 1644 was a date 
which could only have been made credible if Glamorgan had chosen 
publicly to reveal what he, after his rebuff, made known to 
'8 Dircks, 74. 


' Yet Glamorgan subsequently informed Rinuccini that the dukedom was to be his 
father’s. I draw this information from p. 1100 of the MS. which is usually known as 
the Rinuccini Memoirs, which Lord Leicester has kindly allowed to be deposited in 
the British Museum for my use. 

's Tt is also unnecessary to go at length into the question of the grant of the 
earldom of Glamorgan. The one solid fact is that a signed bill granting the earldom 
was received at the signet office in April 1645, and that nothing further was done in 
it. At what previous date the signed bill was granted, we have no means of knowing. 
If my contention that the commission of 1 April 1644 is genuine be accepted, it must 
have been before that date. The position of the earldom was a matter of public 
notoriety. In a catalogue of ‘new lords created by the king,’ printed in London in 
November 1645 (Civil War Tracts, Brit. Mus. Press-mark E 308, 30), we find ‘the 
lord Herbert, son to the marquis of Worcester, created earl of Glamorgan by bill 
signed.’ The earl of Lichfield was in the same position. He was killed at Rowton 
Heath before he could find money to pay the fees of the patent office. 
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Clarendon in the letter quoted in an early part of this article. 
The date of 1645, on the other hand—the date when his Irish 
mission was actually carried out—would seem to the lords to be an 
exceedingly probable one. We have here, I suspect, the full extent 
of Glamorgan’s forgery. There is no wholesale invention of docu- 
ments ; but there is an insertion of a forged word to gain easier 
credence for what was otherwise a true tale. If Glamorgan had 
forged the whole patent, he would hardly have directed the clerk 
who copied it to change his ink at the last word. 

{ now turn from this preliminary investigation to the main 
question at issue, Glamorgan’s actual mission to Ireland in 1645. 
It is well known that in the course of that year he signed a peace 
with the Irish the particulars of which he did not communicate to 
the lord lieutenant, and that he produced to them certain documents 
signed by Charles which, as he contended, authorised him to enter 
upon a secret negotiation. On one side it has been held that these 
documents were forged by Glamorgan, but the prevailing opinion 
has been that Charles really authorised him to conclude the secret 
treaty and mendaciously disavowed him when the truth lurked out. 
I now propose to show that neither of these views is correct, and that 
all the evidence consistently points to an explanation of a different 
character from either. 

Up to the last days of 1644 we hear nothing of any attempt to 
employ Glamorgan in any negotiation for a peace in Ireland. The 
commission of 1 April of that year had reference solely to the 
command of an army and to the raising of the requisite funds for 
a military undertaking. On 27 Dec. 1644 Charles wrote to 


Ormond" that Lord Herbert, i.e. Glamorgan, was coming to Ireland 
on private business. 


I have thought good to use the power I have, both in his affection 
and duty, to ingage him in all possible wayes to further the peace there : 
which he hath promised to doe. Wherfore (as you fynd occasion) you 
may confidently use and trust him in this, or any other thing he shall 
propound to you for my service; there being none in whose honnesty 
and zeale, to my person and crowne, I have more confidence. 


Then follows the well-known ciphered postscript : 


His honesty or affection to my service will not deceave you; but I 
will not answer for his judgement. 


This postscript has been urged against the view that Charles at 
this time contemplated the employment of Glamorgan in a delicate 
negotiation ; and though it is true that Charles frequently trusted 
persons for whose judgment he would have declined to answer, yet 
it seems hardly conceivable that if this was his opinion of Glamorgan 
he should have sent him to Ireland to carry on a secret treaty with 


‘6 Carte’s Ormond, v. 7. 
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the confederates behind the back of the lord lieutenant. If, 
however, he merely meant him to assist the lord lieutenant, and 
to use his own zeal and opportunities as a catholic with the 
confederates whilst he was guided by Ormond’s judgment, the 
objection would fall to the ground ; and that this was the true state 
of the case I hope to be able to show. 

In the first place the idea of sending Glamorgan otherwise than 
as a soldier may be traced to a paper to which, as far as I know, 
no reference has been made by any previous investigator, but 
which contains the instructions which Ormond gave on 14 Nov. 
1644,!’ to his cousin Barry, whom he then sent on a private mission 
to the king. Barry is there ordered to offer Ormond's resignation 
of the lord lieutenancy partly on account of his extreme poverty 
but also for another reason which concerns us here. Barry is told 


to beseech his majesty to consider what I am or may be forced to do, 
by way of compliance with the Irish for his service or by his commands, 
is more subject to misconstruction and in more danger to be disobeyed, 
then if any other that hath no interest in the kingdom nor any kindred 
among the Irish should do things of greater favour to them, there being 
no possibility to asperse such a man of favouring them for any other 
reason than for the king’s service and the preservation of the kingdom. 


It therefore follows that when the king wrote on 27 Dec. to 
Ormond announcing Glamorgan’s coming, Ormond had already 
written asking to be superseded by an Englishman. Charles, who 
declined to accept his resignation, sends him an Englishman to 
assist him. Further, we see that Ormond disliked being personally 
concerned in making certain concessions to the Irish, and thought 
that an Englishman would be a better person to take this business 
on himself. If Glamorgan was to do this Ormond might, as he 
desired, keep in the background and guide Glamorgan with that 
judgment in which Charles acknowledged his new emissary to be 
deficient. 

Such, at least, is what I should expect, if I had to rely on these 
papers alone. This, however, is far from being the case. We now 
come on a series of remarkable documents, which have been 
examined over and over again, but which it is necessary for us to 
examine once more. 

First come the king’s instructions to Glamorgan,'* dated 
2 Jan. 164%. A great part of them is concerned with matters 
relating to the army which Glamorgan was to command, and to the 
peerages which he was to grant. These clauses need only be men- 

Carte MSS. xiii. fol. 162. This is the draft and is undated. In vol. xvi. 
fol. 211 is a later copy dated 14 Nov. 1645. The year is plainly wrong, as we know 
that Barry went to England at the end of 1644; but the day of the month may be 
safely adopted. See the king’s letter to Ormond, which is a duplicate of one written 


on 15 Dec. Carte’s Ormond, v. 9. 
18 Dircks, 73. 
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tioned here as singularly confirmatory of the genuineness of the 
commission of 1 April 1644. It is the first clause with which we 


have to do, as bearing upon the peace negotiation. It runs as 
follows : 


First, you may engage your estate, interest, and credit, that we will 
most really and punctually perform any our promises to the Irish, and as 
it is necessary to conclude a peace suddenly,'® whatsoever shall be con- 
sented unto by our lieutenant, the marquis of Ormond, we will die a 
thousand deaths rather than disannul or break it; and if upon necessity 
anything be to be condiscended unto and yet the lord marquis not willing 
to be seen therein, or not fit for us at the present publicly to own, do you 
endeavour to supply the same. 


Even taking this by itself, it may safely be said that it contains 
no one word authorising Glamorgan to treat independently of 
Ormond. Yet if there could be a doubt, it vanishes upon compari- 
son of this part of the instructions with Barry's paper. We have 
the king’s mode of answering Ormond’s own proposal. Glamorgan 
is not to supersede him, but to assist him. 

The next document is a commission dated 6 Jan., of which 
we have only a Latin translation given by the author of Lord 
Leicester’s manuscript.” This, however, does not relate to the 
negotiation, but authorises Glamorgan to levy troops vel in nostro 
Ibernie@ regno, aut aliis quibusvis partibus transmarinis, the levy of 
foreign troops with money advanced by French catholics being at 
this time, as we know from other sources, an object of the queen’s 
diplomacy. 

This commission, according to the author of the manuscript, was 
sealed with the great seal and countersigned Willis, being in this 
respect similar to the dukedom patent of the preceding year. 

Next come the often-quoted powers of 12 Jan. : 


So great is the confidence we repose in you, as that whatsoever you 
shall perform, as warranted under our sign manual, pocket signet, or pri- 
vate mark, or even by word of mouth, without further ceremony, we do 
on the word of a king and a christian, promise to make good to all 
intents and purposes, as effectually as if your authority from us had been 
under the great seal of England, with this advantage, that we shall 
esteem ourself the more obliged to you for your gallantry, in not standing 
upon such nice terms to do us service, which we shall, God willing, 
reward. And, although you exceed what law can warrant, or any powers 
of ours reach unto as not knowing what you have need of; yet it being 
for our service, we oblige ourself not only to give you our pardon, but to 
maintain the same with all our might and power. 


That these words are perilously wide is beyond question ; but is 
there any reason to believe that they had anything to do with the 
Irish peace? Not only do they seem much more appropriate to 


” T.e. soon. 2” Lord Leicester’s MS. fol. 713. 2! Dircks, 79. 
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the negotiations which Glamorgan would have to carry on with 
foreign powers for the money with which the foreign levies were to 
be paid, but the document in which they occur was not adduced by 
Glamorgan himself as the ground on which his treaty with the 
Irish was founded. 

Here is what Glamorgan subsequently wrote to Clarendon ” in 
explanation of certain parts of the commission of 1644: 


The maintenance of this army of foreigners was to have come from 
the pope and such catholic princes as he should draw into it,”* having 
engaged *‘ to afford and procure 80,000/. a month ; out of which the foreign 
army was first to be provided for ; and the remainder to be divided among 
other armies. And my instructions for this purpose and my powers to 
treat and conclude thereupon, were signed by the king under his pocket 
signet, with blanks for me to put in the names of the pope or princes, to 
the end the king might have a starting hole to deny the having given me 
such commissions, if excepted against by his own subjects; leaving me 


as it were at stake, who for his majesty’s sake was willing to undergo it, 
trusting to his word alone. 


After this, I feel little doubt that the powers of 12 Jan. were 
not connected with the Irish negotiation, but with the financial 
arrangements with the pope and catholic princes. 

The really important document for our purpose is that of 
12 March, as it was this which was produced by Glamorgan as the 
basis of his treaty with the confederate catholics. 


We .. . do by these (as firmly as under our great seal to all intents 
and purposes) authorise and give you power, to treat and conclude with 
the confederate Roman catholics in our kingdom of Ireland, if upon neces- 
sity any be to be condescended unto, wherein our lieutenant cannot so 
well be seen in, as not fit for us at present publicly to own. Therefore 
we charge you to proceed according to this our warrant, with all possible 
secrecy ; and for whatsoever you shall engage yourself, upon such valu- 
able considerations as you in your judgment shall deem fit, we promise 
on the word of a king and a christian, to ratify and perform the same, 
that shall be granted by you, and under your hand and seal; the said 


confederate catholics having by their supplies, testified their zeal to our 
service. 


That this document was genuine there can be no reasonable 
doubt. It was formerly in the hands of Lingard and afterwards in 
those of Canon Tierney. What became of it afterwards I have been 
unable to discover, but I have in my possession a photograph taken 
of it by Mr. Bruce whilst it was in Canon Tierney’s possession. The 
highest authorities assure me that there can be no doubt about its 
being actually signed by Charles, and the only question is whether 

2 Clar. St. Papers, ii. 202. 


*8 There is nothing startling in this to those who know the proposals made with 
the queen’s authority to the pope by Sir Kenelm Digby in 1645. 
** Te. I having engaged. 
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the body of the document is not also in Charles’s handwriting. 
Unfortunately, the photograph itself is now too faded to admit of 
reproduction by photography, but a facsimile, prepared by the 
ordinary process, is published with the present article. 

Of this document, it might be enough to say that powers are 
limited by instructions, and that however enormous is the authority 
conveyed, Glamorgan would be bound only to use them in assisting 
Ormond as he was there directed to do: yet it may be observed in 
passing that these powers of 12 March agree with the instructions 
of 12 Jan. in contemplating a co-operation with Ormond, not an 
action taken behind his back. 

If, however, it be acknowledged that these powers do not con- 
template any action independent of the lord lieutenant, it may be 
said that it is immaterial whether they do or not. The real point 
at issue, it will be urged, is whether or not Charles gave verbally to 
Glamorgan secret instructions to proceed independently. It will 
narrow the inquiry into this suggestion if we remember that the 
concessions in Glamorgan’s subsequent treaty, which were not in 
accordance with those which Ormond was ready to make, were two: 
(1) the surrender to the catholics of the churches in their posses- 
sion, and (2) the abandonment of the jurisdiction of the protestant 
clergy over the catholics. 

In the spring of 1645 the question of the churches had not been 
even mooted, and as to the question of jurisdiction it was being 
fought out on quite different lines, the point at issue being the 
jurisdiction of the king, which the Irish wished to overthrow by the 
repeal of the acts of premunire and appeals. It is, therefore, hard 
to understand how-Charles could have verbally authorised Gla- 
morgan to make concessions which were not yet demanded, though 
he may have given him a wide latitude to act as occasion served. 
Of the probabilities of this latter supposition we shall see more if 
we trace the king’s policy as revealed in his correspondence with 
Ormond. 

On 15 Dec. 1644” Charles had informed Ormond that he was 
ready to agree to the immediate suspension of the penal laws in 
Ireland, and even to their repeal whenever he was restored to his 
rights with the aid of Irish arms. ‘But all those,’ he added, 
‘against appeals to Rome and premunire must stand.’ 

How staunch he was in this matter of jurisdiction appears from 
his letter of 27 Feb. in which he announces to Ormond his readi- 
ness, if it is absolutely necessary, to consent to an immediate repeal 
of the penal laws instead of waiting till a victory had been gained. 

I think (he writes *) myself bound in conscience not to lett slipp the 
meanes of settleing that kingdome, if it may be lawfully, under my obe- 
dience, nor loose that assistance which I may hope from my Irish subjects, 

*5 Carte’s Ormond, v. 9. *6 Ibid. vi. 258. 
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for such scruples, as in lesse pressing condition might reasonably be 
stucke at by me for theire satisfaction : I doe therefore commaunde you 
to conclude a peace with the Irish, whatever it cost; soe that my pro- 
testant subjects there may be secure, and my regall authority preserved. 
But for all this, you are to make me the best bargaine you cann, and not 
to discover your enlargement of power till you needs must. And though 
I leave the manageing of this greate and necessary woorke entirely to 
you, yett I cannot but tell you, that if the suspention of Poinings’ act for 
such bills as shal be agreed uppon betweene you there, and present take- 
ing of the penall lawes against papistes by a lawe will doe it, I shall not 
think it a hard bargaine. 


The important thing here is not that Charles had gone a step 
further than he had gone in December by offering the immediate 
taking away of the penal laws, but that he evidently contemplates 
this offer as the extreme limit of concession. Ormond is to drive 
as good a bargain as he can—that is to say, is not to go so far as 
that if he can help it, and even in giving these orders he throws 
out a reminder that his regal authority is to be preserved, or in 
other words that the acts of premunire and appeals were to be un- 
touched. Is it to be supposed that he was at the same time pri- 
vately authorising Glamorgan to purchase a peace at any price? If 
so, why did he pile up difficulties for himself by asserting to Ormond 
that he was not to be induced to give way on that point? If his 
letter to Ormond had been a public document the double language 
would have been intelligible. It is the fact that it was not a public 
document which creates the difficulty. 

On my supposition that Glamorgan was to assist Ormond in 
urging the confederates to be content with this proposed repeal of 
the penal laws, there is no difficulty at all, especially as on 27 Feb. 
and even on 12 March Charles was still in ignorance of the way in 
which Ormond would take the rejection of his proposed resigna- 
tion.” Glamorgan, as is well known, sailed from Carnarvon for 
Ireland on 25 March, but being driven by a storm on the Lanca- 
shire coast, made his way across country and sought refuge in 
Skipton castle. 

Here arises a fresh question, which has been often asked but 
never answered. Why is it that if Glamorgan was trusted with a 
secret mission of such tremendous importance, he was allowed to 
stay in England for three months after his shipwreck, apparently 
without the slightest attempt being made to hasten his departure ? 
I, at all events, find no difficulty. As soon as Charles became 
aware that Ormond did not insist on resigning and was quite ready 
to take up the negotiation on Charles’s terms, there was no imme- 
diate necessity for Glamorgan’s presence in Dublin. I must leave 


27 Barry did not reach Dublin on his return from England till 6 March. Ormond 
to Digby, 28 March, Carte’s Ormond, vi 272 
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it to those who think that Glamorgan was to have given a secret 
consent to much more than this to explain his delay as best they can. 

It was not for some weeks that any hitch in Ormond’s negotia- 
tion appeared. On 8 May the lord lieutenant informed the king of 
the state of affairs.* From this letter it appeared that though 
Ormond had taken up the negotiation, he shrank from carrying it 
on furi ier without the approbation of the privy council at Dublin, 
‘ without whoes approbation all further concessions to the Irish, as 
I humbly conceive, will be dangerous and ineffectual to all your 
majesty’s purposes.’ He said that he had read to the council the 
duplicate of the letter of 15 Dec., but he had not read to them 
another letter enlarging his powers, which was no doubt that of 
27 Feb. He had given dissatisfaction to the catholic agents by trying 
to carry out the king’s instructions to hold back his final offer of the 
immediate repeal of the penal laws, and it was perhaps his wish to 
conceal that he was permitted to offer this, before he was actually 
driven to do so, that led him to withhold the letter which contained 
the permission from the privy council. 

At all events this despatch from Ormond made it finally plain 
that if Charles’s business was to be done, Ormond was not the man 
to do it. He was too honourable and straightforward to make 
a good diplomatist of the kind Charles needed, and it may be added 
that he had too little intellectual originality to convey any positive 
recommendations of the kind which Charles had once been in the 
habit of receiving from Strafford. 

Ormond’s despatch of 8 May was received by Charles on or 
shortly before 21 May.” When it arrived Charles was in the thick 
of the Naseby campaign, and it is no wonder that he merely ex- 
pressed his confidence in Ormond without immediately taking any 
further steps in consequence of what he had heard. On 14 June, 
however, he suffered the crushing defeat of Naseby, when his 
cavalry was routed, and his infantry was almost entirely destroyed. 
It then became of more pressing importance than before to hurry 
on the Irish treaty in order that 10,000 Irish soldiers might land 
in England. Accordingly we have a letter from him on 23 June,” 
expressing his pleasure that Glamorgan was already ‘ gone for 
Ireland.’ The letter requesting him to go must have been written 
some days before. 

Whether Charles gave any fresh instructions to Glamorgan we 
cannot say certainly, but no word of information has reached us to 
show that he was in Charles’s presence at any time since March, and 
if there had been instructions in writing they would surely have been 
produced to the Irish negotiators, and we should have heard of them 
from that side. Curiously enough Glamorgan was not the only secret 


*8 Carte’s Ormond, vi. 278. 
7° Digby to Ormond, 21 May, Carte’s Ormond, vi. 287. *# Dircks, 82. 
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negotiator despatched at this time to forward the treaty. Colonel 
Fitzwilliams, who had come from France recommended by the queen, 
was sent over at the same time, and it is to be observed that in con- 
versation with him *! Ormond, in compliance with the king’s latest 
direction to him to bargain, absolutely denied that he had been in- 
structed even to take off the penal laws. Fitzwilliams’s letter is also 
interesting in showing that a new point had been raised. He had 
been authorised to offer ‘ free use of religion, a free parliament, and 
the penal laws to be taken off.’ The Irish now told him that they 
understood these to include the retention for the catholic church of 
the churches which they actually held, that is to say about nine- 
tenths of the churches in Ireland. This subject, as we know from 
another source, had been discussed in May at Kilkenny;* and 
though there was some difference of opinion as to the mode in 
which the claim was to be made, all were of opinion that it must be 
enforced. What is equally to the purpose is that the claim for the 
release of the Irish catholics from the jurisdiction of the protestant 
clergy made its appearance in a paper presented at Dublin on 20 
June, and it therefore follows that on this head, as well as on that 
of the churches, Charles could not, even when Glamorgan finally 
started, have been in a position before 23 June to instruct 
Glamorgan either verbally or in writing to give way on two points of 
the raising of which he was at that timeignorant.* Yet it was the 
acceptance of these very two points in the subsequent Glamorgan 
treaty, which distinguished it from that which Ormond, by the 
king’s instructions, was prepared to sign. We have now, therefore, 
conclusive evidence that if Glamorgan carried out the king’s wishes, 
it could not have been in consequence of verbal instructions given 
him in June. 

When Glamorgan arrived at Dublin in August he found the 
negotiations almost at a standstill. In a discussion held on 22 July 
the Irish agents had insisted . 


that their religion being made by bull from the pope in this kingdom 
might be free from the danger of the ancient statutes made before the 
twentieth year of Henry VIII and the statutes made since; that their 
bishops might exercise jurisdiction over their clergy and people as to cor- 
rect manners, and that if two or more of their priests were in competition 
about their rights to any parish, their bishops might have power to deter- 
mine controversy of that kind; that their party might be exempt from 
the jurisdiction of the protestant clergy ; that the probate of wills, certify- 
ing of matrimony, bastards, and matters of tithes, may be decided by 
commission derived from his majesty; that the tithes of the clergy might 
be wholly employed for his majesty’s service during the wars; that the 
Roman catholic subjects might enjoy the churches within their quarters. 
3! Fitzwilliams to Digby, 16 July, S.P. Dom. * Lord Leicester’s MS. p. 290 b. 


33 Requests of his majesty’s Roman catholic subjects, 20 June, Carte MSS. xv. 
fol. 92. 
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The request for the abolition of the jurisdiction of the king or of 
the clergy, and for the retention of the churches, Ormond refused 
to grant. 

With respect to the churches Charles was peremptory. On 
31 July Charles wrote to Ormond® that he would make no new 
concessions in matters of religion further than to allow the erection 
of Roman catholic chapels in parishes where ‘the much greater 
number are papists.’ 


But (he added) I will rather chuse to suffer all extremity then ever to 
abandon my religion, and particularly either to English or Irish rebells ; 
to which effect I have commanded Digby to write to their agents that 
were employed hither. 


Digby’s letter to the agents® is in the strongest possible terms. 
It is difficult to suppose that Charles would have expressed himself 
as he did to Ormond, if he had already privately authorised 
Glamorgan to conclude a treaty granting what he now said it was 
hopeless to expect of him. 

So far we have been concerned with the probabilities of the 
case on Charles’s side. Let us now turn to watch Glamorgan’s 
proceedings. Of his part in the negotiations which Ormond was 
still carrying on when he arrived in Dublin we know nothing, but 
on 11 Avg. Ormond gave him a most flattering letter of introduction 
to Lord Muskery,* who with the other agents had returned to 
Kilkenny to be present at the meeting of the general assembly, to 
which Glamorgan quickly followed them. 

The result of this mission was the celebrated Glamorgan treaty, 
signed 25 Aug., in which Glamorgan engaged in the king’s name, in 
addition to the concessions which Ormond had already made, to 
abandon the churches, and to grant, not indeed the repeal of the 
acts of premunire and appeals, but a freedom of Roman catholics 
from the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the protestant clergy. In con- 
sideration of this the confederate catholics were to send over 10,000 
men to serve the king under Glamorgan himself. 

The authority which Glamorgan produced was the warrant of 
12 March. I have already given reasons for believing that that 
warrant was not intended to authorise him to make these two con- 
cessions, and I need not repeat them here. It is enough now to ask 
whether Glamorgan acted as if he believed himself to be so autho- 
rised. From this point of view it is remarkable that the first thing 
he did after signing the treaty was to sign the following protesta- 
tion : *7 


I Edward Earl of Glamorgan do protest and swear faithfully to 
acquaint the King’s most excellent Majesty with the proceedings of His 
34 Carte’s Ormond, vi. 305. 
% Digby to Muskery and others, 1 Aug., Carte’s Ormond, vi. 309. 
% Birch’s Inquiry, 62. * Cox, Hib. Anglicana, i. app. 117. 
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Kingdom in order to his service, and to the indearment of this nation, 
and punctual performance of what I have (as authorised by His Majesty) 
obliged myself to see performed, and in default not to permit the army 
intrusted into my charge to adventure it self, or any considerable part 
thereof, until conditions from His Majesty, and by His Majesty be per- 
formed. GLAMORGAN. 


This might be interpreted as simply intended to appease the 
confederates, but the same cannot be said of the defeasance which 
follows and which was signed on 26 Aug. 

After stating that an agreement has been concluded, the document 
proceeds as follows :** 


Yet it is to be understood that by the said agreement the Rt Hone 
Edward Earl of Glamorgan doth no way intend to oblige his most excel- 
lent Majesty, other than he himself shall please, after he hath received 
these 10,000 men, . . . yet the said Earl of Glamorgan, doth faithfully 
promise upon his word and honour, not to acquaint his most excellent 
Majesty with this defezance until his Lordship hath endeavoured, as far 
as in him lies, to induce his Majesty to the granting of the particulars in 
the said articles of agreement, but that done, according to the trust we 
repose in our very good Lord the Earl of Glamorgan, we the said Richard, 
Lord Viscount Mountgarret &c. and every of us, for, and in behalf of the 
Confederate Catholicks of Ireland, who have intrusted us, do discharge 
the said Earl of Glamorgan, both in honour and conscience, of any further 
ingagement to us herein, though His Majesty be not pleased to grant the 
said particulars in the articles of agreement mentioned; and this we are 
induced to do by the particular trust and confidence, the said Earl of 
Glamorgan hath reposed in us for the draught of the Act of Parliament ; 

. and we are also induced hereunto, in regard the said Earl of Gla- 
niorgan hath given us assurance upon his word and honour, and upon a 
voluntary oath of his, that he would never to any person whatsoever dis- 
cover the defezance in the interim, without our consents: and in confidence 
thereof we have hereunto set our hands and seals &c. 


Even more striking than the contents of this curious document 
is the omission of that which one would most expect to find there. 
Glamorgan is quite ready to give his word and honour upon various 
points, but there is no hint here or anywhere else that he gave his 
word and honour that the king had verbally authorised him to make 
the two concessions which form the backbone of the secret treaty ; 
and if he did not, what other conclusion is possible, except that 
Charles never had done so ? 

Having thus shown the difficulties in the way of the conclusion 
either that Glamorgan forged the documents which he produced, or 
that he was verbally instructed to make the treaty of 25 Aug., I 


may ask whether we may not solve the problem by a very simple if 
conjectural explanation.” 


88 Cox, Hib. Anglicana, i. app. 117. 
* I have taken no notice of a letter from the king presented by Glamorgan to 
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Glamorgan, according to my view of the case, was sent over in 
March to take command of an army composed of Irish and others, 
and also to smooth the way for Ormond’s negotiation of a treaty 
of peace by assuring the Irish that Charles would really grant them 
relief from the penal laws. When he reached Dublin in August he 
had the same mission; but he soon found that the conditions of 
success were changed. Unless the two points above mentioned were 
granted there would be no peace, and no army for him to bring over 
to England. Ormond, if he had been in his case, would have 
stopped the negotiations for further instructions. Is it so very 
unlikely that Glamorgan preferred to draw instructions which he 
had never received out of the almost boundless powers which he 
actually possessed, just as in 1660 he did not scruple to add primo 
to the date of his patent, not to obtain something which the king 
had not granted, but to make it easier for him to obtain that which 
had actually been intended for him. Charles was being ruined in 
England, and Glamorgan—who being a catholic would be unable 
to understand Charles’s religious scruples, and who had the double 
object before him of saving the monarchy and exalting his own 
church—would save him in spite of himself. When once there was 
an Irish army in England, and perhaps an army of continental 
catholics as well,*® Charles would forget his scruples. 

In proposing this explanation, I have been not unmindful of 
Glamorgan’s character as it is revealed in his correspondence with 
Ormond, a great part of which lies still unpublished amongst the 
Carte MSS. His further proceedings would form a not uninterest- 
ing story, but to recount them would make too long an already 
lengthy article. It will be sufficient if 1 show from other sources 
that Glamorgan was apt to act in the king’s name without any 
attempt to ascertain the king’s wishes. 

In December 1645, after his treaty had been discovered and 
denounced by Ormond, Glamorgan was at Kilkenny, hoping that the 
supreme council would hasten the levy of the army to be placed 
under his command. The council was by this time ready to accept 
Ormond’s terms, in the expectation that they would be supplemented 
by Charles’s acceptance of Glamorgan’s treaty. The nuncio Rinuc- 
cini, who had arrived in Kilkenny since the signature of that treaty, 
the nuncio. It has been correctly said that its language and its date are inconsistent 
with the supposition that it proceeded from Charles himself. The obvious explanation 
is that it was written by Glamorgan’s secretary on a blank signed by the king. Some 
criticisms on the language of this and other documents connected with this affair 
would lead one to suppose that those who make them imagine that Charles wrote 
formal documents with his own hand. The flowery language of the patents is no 
doubt traceable to Glamorgan ; but that is only what is to be expected. 

* Dumoulin, the French agent, in his despatch of March }4, 1646 (Archives des 
Aff. Etrangéres), asks Mazarin at Glamorgan’s request for 2,000 Liégeois. This, it will 
be remembered, is the number mentioned in Glamorgan’s letter to Clarendon, another 
undesigned coincidence bearing testimony to its accuracy. 
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was dissatisfied, and wished Charles to make further concessions 
still. As he could not move the supreme council to ask for them, 
he applied to Glamorgan, and Glamorgan’s answer was as follows :" 


Anno Salutis 1645, 20 Decembris. 
1°. Modo Pax publico edicto promulgetur ac decem millia militum 
transmittantur in Angliam, articuli nulli evulgabuntur donec private 
concessiones ‘? a Rege rate habeantur. Quod fiet quam primum terram 
attigerint preedicti milites absque ulteriore ullo eventus discrimine, nisi 
quod fretum viginti quatuor horarum spatio trajicere debeant. 

2°, Cum Marchio Ormonie tam Commissarius Regius, quam Prorex 
sit, cumque duplex illa potestas conjungi debeat ut Pacis articuli effectum 
consequantur, rem totam funditus destruet si nunc vel mentio fiat de 
Catholico Prorege. Postea vero ex me suscipiam, Deo favente, Regem, 
initio a me vel ab alio Catholico sumpto, privatim se obligaturum alium 
quam Catholicum Proregem deinceps nullum in hoc Regno nominandum, 
atque Episcopos Catholicos, tum etiam in Parlamentum admittendos, 
eumque in finem confestim Parlamentum convocandum : quod soavius et 
facilius fieri poterit, ubi leges hujus Regni, quibus Catholici redduntur 
regiminis incapaces, queeque adhuc vim suam obtinent, abrogate fuerint, 
quod in se Marchio recipit prestandum quodque melius et efficacius pro- 
curare poterit, quam si Catholicus esset. 

8°. Statuta seu leges Academie Orthodoxe erunt et Catholice. 

4°, Post conclusionem et ante confirmationem articulorum, si interim 
confeederatorum Catholicorum armis locus ullus ab hoste recuperetur, 
quod ad religionem Catholicam spectat, eadem ratio habebitur, quam 
nune ineunt in ditione sibi subjecta. 

Ultimo quod ad regiminis modum attinet, consilii supremi corpus 
integrum permaneat, cum ea jurisdictione quam nunc habet, et D. Prorex 
nullam jurisdictionem aut acquirat aut exerceat, quam nunc non habet 
vel exercet, donec private concessiones rate habeantur. 

Predictas omnes condiciones fidelissime prestans enitar Deumque 
testor nisi Ilustrissimus et Reverendissimus Nuntius adesset, nullis ex 
hisce conditionibus assentiri me potuisse. 

Que vero rudiore jam forma et indigesta exposui ubi per liberius otium 
licuerit in ordinem accuratiorem redigi curabo. 

Hisce interim tanquam summis rerum capitibus strictim propositis 
subscribo. GLAMORGANUS. 


This second secret treaty of Glamorgan, which did not see the 
light, explains much in the first secret treaty which was soon to be 
made public. Written on the spur of the moment, and certainly 
without time to consult the king, it can only have been founded, if 
it was founded on anything except Glamorgan’s zeal for his church, 
on a general power from the king to act as he saw fit. This is pre- 
cisely what Glamorgan claimed to have. He laid before the nuncio 
a summary of the powers given him by the king, amongst which is 
the following : “ 


"' Lord Leicester’s MS. fol. 1024 3. * T.e. the Glamorgan treaty. 
*s Lord Leicester’s MSS. p. 1004. 
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Est mihi potestas in Ibernié faciendi concessiones (in Proregis sup- 
plementum) Catholicorum gratia juxta obsequium quod nunc sue Majes- 
tati me interveniente prestiterint, aut secundum auxilium ab ullo alio 
Principe Catholico in eorum gratiam in Anglia subpeditandum, idque sine 
relatione ad ullum alium, ea lege ut negotium secretum teneant donec 
copiz mer apparuerint. 


This evidently refers to the powers of 12 March. As we have 
already seen, if they are taken by themselves those powers might 
authorise Glamorgan to do anything. Taken with the instructions 
they authorised him to do anything of which Ormond approved. 


Glamorgan acted on his powers, but gave no heed to his instruc- 
tions.“ 


Turning back again from Glamorgan to Charles, let us finally ask 
what the king had to say about the matter. Of his public announce- 
ment, or even of his letters to Ormond, it is unnecessary to speak ; 
but if we want to know the real truth about Charles, we naturally 
turn to his letters to his wife. From her he had no secrets, and in 
writing to her no reason to paint himself other than he was. When 
he tells her that a thing is so and so, we may conclude that it was 
so, except so far as we may allow a margin for his habit of self- 
deception. What he told his wife, let the following extracts show.” 


March 3, 1643.—And now I come to answer the particular concerning 
the E. of Glamorgan, the conclusions whereof are so strangely raised upon 
the premises that I know not what to say to them, they are so much against 
the way of my reason. For must I be thought an enemy to the Roman 
Catholicks, because I will not consent to the destruction of the Protestants 
in Ireland ; or, because I have disavowed that which is directly against my 
constant professions, am I therefore likely to disavow thee? In a word, 
my answer is this, that the same reason which made me refuse my con- 
sent to the establishing of the Presbyterian government in England, hath 


“ It can hardly be thought necessary to adduce further proof of Glamorgan’s 
headlong character. Yet it is not without interest to note that at the end of January 
164% Rinuccini received from Rome a copy of certain articles which had been pro- 
posed to Sir Kenelm Digby by Pope Innocent X. (Rinuccini, Nunziatura, 459.) Ac- 
cording to these, not only the churches in the hands of the confederates, but all the 
churches in Ireland were to be restored to the catholics, and Dublin together with all 
the places held by Ormond were to be surrendered to them, Ormond himself resigning 
his post to a new catholic lord lieutenant. Glamorgan at once, at Rinuccini’s 
instance, proposed to send his brother Lord John Somerset with a copy of these 
articles to the king non alid formdé quam si inter Dominationem vestram Iilustris- 
simam et me inite fuissent virtute auctoritatis mihi facte a rege et securitatis Domina- 
tiont vestre Illustrissime date per propriam regis epistolam, ita ut he pactiones a 
rege confirmentur antequam necessum sit ut alia militum septena millia transmittantur. 
(Glamorgan to Rinuccini, Feb. 6, 164°, Lord Leicester’s MS. fol. 1069.) In other words, 
just as he had promised to urge the king to accept the treaty of August 1645 as 
having been drawn up in consequence of the powers given to him, he was now to urge 
the king to accept this preposterous arrangement agreed to by Sir K. Digby and the 
pope, as if it had been hatched in Ireland as the outcome of the same power. Here 
again we see the work of the man who subsequently added the word primo to a patent. 

*® Charles I in 1646, Camd. Soc. pp. 21, 25, 27. 
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likewise made me disavow Glamorgan in his giving away the Church 
lands in Ireland, and all my ecclesiastical power there, besides my ex- 
posing all my friends to ruin, both being equally and directly against my 
conscience, which when I shall forfeit, by giving up the Church of 
England to either Papists or Presbyterians, I must not expect to be 
esteemed by honest men, or (which is worse) ever to enjoy God’s blessing. 

March 12.—I believe I did well in disavowing Glamorgan (so far as I 
did): for though I hold it not simply ill, but even most fit, upon such a 
conjuncture “* as this is, to give a toleration to other men’s consciences 
that cannot make it stand with mine to yield to the ruin of those of mine 
own profession, to which if I had assented, it then might have been 
justly feared, that I, who was careless of my own religion, would be less 
careful of my word. 

March 22.—I find that Sir Edw. Nicholas his gloss upon the Lord 
Glamorgan’s business hath made thee apprehend that I had disavowed 
my hand, but I assure thee I am very free from that in the understand- 
ings of all men here, for it is taken for granted the Lord Glamorgan 
neither counterfeited my hand, nor that I have blamed him for more than 


for not following his instructions, as Secretary Nicholas will more at large 
show thee. 


Equally to the point is Charles’s language to Glamorgan himself. 
Writing on 3 Feb. 1646 he says: 


I must clearly tell you, both you and I have been abused in this busi- 
ness; for you have been drawn to consent to conditions much beyond 
your instructions, and your treaty hath been divulged to all the world. 
If you had advised with my Lord Lieutenant (as you promised me) all 
this had been helped. 


These extracts ought to settle the question. Charles, writing 
under circumstances which bound him specially to truthfulness, 
gives precisely the same explanation as that which has been drawn 
from the negotiation itself. 

Of the way in which Charles disavowed Glamorgan much might 
be said if the purpose of this article were to discuss Charles’s cha- 
racter. It is enough to remember that Glamorgan personally was 
not a sufferer, except so far as the failure of his plans made him 
one. Charles did not—as Elizabeth punished Davison—punish a 
faithful servant who had exceeded his instructions in reliance on 
the vague and unlimited powers with which he had been entrusted. 


SamveL R. GARDINER. 


46 * Conjecture’ in MS. " Dircks, 134. 
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The Employment of Indian Auxtharies 


in the American War 


T the outbreak of hostilities between Great Britain and the 
American colonies in 1775, it was evident to all thoughtful 
persons on both sides of the Atlantic, that unless the contest 
should be speedily decided, the natives would be employed as auxi- 
liaries upon the one side or upon the other, perhaps upon both. 
In all the previous wars on this continent between the French and 
the English, Indians had thus been made use of. Custom had 
familiarised colonists and soldiers with their co-operation in mili- 
tary movements, and experience had taught the improbability of 
being able to carry on important campaigns which should trespass 
upon Indian territory, without securing the consent of the natives by 
alliance, or arousing their hostility by invasion. The Indian popu- 
lation at that time, east of the Mississippi and within the borders 
of the territory which now constitutes the United States, was not 
far from 150,000 persons. The total number of warriors who 
could be brought into the field was about 35,000. ‘Two-thirds of 
these gun-men, as they were called by some writers, lived so far 
from the probable scene of action that they were not likely to be 
drawn into the contest. What position the other third would take 
was a matter of great interest to the colonies. The policy which 
was to govern the 2,000 warriors of the Six Nations was of especial 
importance. This importance arose from the supremacy of this 
confederacy among the Indians living within the borders of the 
colonies ; from the proximity of their homes to settlements in New 
York and Pennsylvania, and from the fact that if Great Britain 
should retain control of Canada, it was probable that movements 
of troops would take place within the limits of what was recognised 
as their country. 

Of scarcely less importance was the question what position 
would be assumed by the tribes which inhabited the region about 
Detroit and the central portion of Ohio. The relations of the 8,000 
warriors of this confederacy to the possible war were inferior in 
importance to the relations of the Six Nations to the same question, 
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because the tribes of the Miami confederacy, or many of them, 
were conquered tribes and dependent upon the Six Nations, and 
because military movements by the English in that part of the 
country could not readily be conducted without alliance with the 
Six Nations. On the other hand, if that confederacy should take 
the side of Great Britain, then access to the post at Detroit would 
remain open by way of the St. Lawrence and the lakes; the post 
could easily be maintained, and through the aid of Indian auxilia- 
ries the colonies could be threatened in the rear. 

The warriors of the Choctaws, Creeks, Cherokees, and Catawbas, 
who came in contact with the colonists along the borders of North 
and South Carolina and Georgia, numbered 9,500 men.' What 
they would do was of importance; but though their numbers were 
greater than those of either of the confederacies already mentioned, 
the geographical situation of their homes deprived them of political 
power. 

I think it may fairly be said that the natural gravitation of all 
the Indian tribes was towards Great Britain, and not towards the 
colonies. The British government, as represented by the superin- 
tendents of Indian affairs, had been more just in dealing with the 
natives than had the colonists. Indeed, the main duties of the 
superintendents had been to protect the various tribes from acts of 
settlers. After the failure of Pontiac’s conspiracy, the boundary 
line had been formally adjusted between the Indians of the northern 
department and representatives of the British government. It was 
agreed that the whites should have possession of the country east 
and south of a line drawn from Oneida lake to the junction of the 
two branches of the Susquehanna; thence up the west branch of 
that river and over the mountains to the Alleghany river; thence 
down that river and the Ohio to the mouth of the Tennessee river. 
No consideration was taken in this agreement of the rights of the 
southern Indians to their hunting grounds in Tennessee and 
Kentucky. 

Sir William Johnson was at that time in charge of the northern 
department of Indian affairs. He had built for himself a comfort- 
able mansion in the Mohawk valley, and he lived in the midst of 
the tribes whom he laboured to protect. They listened to his 
counsel. They believed that he was their friend, and their affec- 
tion for him extended to the various members of his family. 
Within the reach of his personal supervision the Indians were 
reasonably free from many of the trials to which they were else- 
where subjected. His department ran from the valley of the 
Mohawk to the banks of the Mississippi, and from the Ohio river 
to the shores of Lake Superior. He could hold in restraint the 
Germans and the Dutch in the neighbourhood of his home, but 

1 Georgia Hist. Coll. Savannah, 1873, iii. 169. 
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his deputy had little control over the frontier population which was 
pressing westward into the valley of the Ohio. Between Virginia 
and Pennsylvania a dispute was in progress as to which colony had 
jurisdiction over a portion of this valley, a dispute which carried 
with it the consequence that for many years the settlers in western 
Pennsylvania and in north-western Virginia had no knowledge as 
to which colony was entitled to their allegiance, and no way of 
finding out what laws, if any, governed the localities which they 
had selected for their homes. Land companies and individuals 
were at that time eager to secure titles in the valley of the Ohio. 
Washington was anxious to get for his soldiers the land bounties 
offered by Dinwiddie during the French war. He was himself 
entitled to some land in his own right, and to more through 
rights of others which he had purchased. He employed an agent 
whom he urged to secure still more, saying to him, ‘ My plan is to 
secure a good deal of land.’ ? 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Fort Stanwix treaty lodged 
the title to the lands south of the Ohio in Great Britain, the Indians 
in that region told Washington, when he was there in 1770, that 
they looked upon the settlements of the whites with a jealous eye, 
and that they must be compensated for their rights if the settlers 
were to remain, without regard to the cession by the Six Nations. 
It was not alone movements of emigrants upon lands to which there 
was by treaty a certain foundation of right that alarmed the Indians 
of that vicinity. The fascination of danger in border life and its 
freedom from restraint attracted to the frontier men who cared 
nothing for treaties and whose object was to get beyond the reach 
of law. Many of these reckless characters, taking their lives in 
their hands, penetrated the country reserved by the Indians for 
their hunting grounds, and took up claims there which they called, 
in the vernacular of the frontier, ‘tomahawk rights,’ and which 
they hoped might at some future time have value. The danger 
from the presence of these people in Indian territory became so 
conspicuous in 1772, that General Gage issued a proclamation 
ordering them all to leave that region and to take refuge in some of 
the colonies. The government, however, was powerless to enforce 
such a proclamation. It was, in fact, dependent upon these very 
men in times of Indian outbreak for its defence, and there were 
some among them who fully appreciated their own value in the 
military situation. The power of the superintendent to preserve 
peace was still further strained by claims which were occasionally 
set up by whites, of titles to land by purchase from the Indians. 
Against these transactions laws had been passed in most if not in 
all of the colonies. In addition, the purchase of land from the 
natives by private persons had been forbidden by royal procla- 

* Sparks’s Washington, ii. 348. 
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mation. Such purchases were nevertheless a source of danger 
which occasionally obtruded itself. 

The natives had a knowledge of the ownership of land, and 
while they knew nothing concerning technical rules or methods for 
passing title as between themselves, there were circumstances under 

. which they understood that the relinquishment of their rights had 

. been accomplished. The ownership of their homes and hunting 
places was supposed to be vested in the whole tribe. No assign- 
ment or deed would be voluntarily assented to which had not been 
carefully considered by all who were interested. In many cases 
the women as well as the men were entitled to be heard before the 
transaction could be considered as complete. It was an easy matter 
for designing whites to secure from Indians who had no right what- 
ever to make them deeds which even though repudiated by the 
true owners of the land were powerful as sources of annoyance and 
irritation when held as threats over the tribes who, it was claimed, 
had executed them. There were instances on record where the 
Indians acknowledged that they had executed certain instruments, 
but claimed that the signers of the deeds had first been completely 
intoxicated. In other cases they claimed that the territory con- 
veyed by the deed far exceeded what they had intended to grant. 
To protect the natives against transactions of this sort Sir William 
Johnson had put forth every exertion. Furthermore he had always 
recognised the danger to which the natives were exposed from the 
lawlessness of the trespassers on Indian territory. By these means 
his influence among them had been powerful enough, notwith- 
standing the danger of the situation, to preserve peace along the 
border from the time of Pontiac’s conspiracy down to the outbreak 
at Point Pleasant, Virginia, in 1774. 

The foregoing brief recapitulation of the state of affairs along 
the border during the years just before the revolution sufficiently 
illustrates why the Indians naturally looked upon the colonists as 
more aggressive than the British government, and also shows the 
foundation for Sir William Johnson’s influence with the natives. 
There was still another circumstance which increased the influence 
and riveted the power of the superintendent. The government 
was accustomed to make an annual distribution of presents to the 
natives, and the superintendent was the officer through whom these 
presents were distributed. The Indians had come to rely upon this 
annual source of supply, and it was of importance to them that it 
should not be interrupted. The colonies could not expect to offset 
this source of influence except by pursuing the same course. 

The death of Sir William Johnson, in 1774, relieved that re- 
markable man from the struggle to which he would have been sub- 
jected from his affection for the home of his adoption and his 
loyalty to the crown. The office of superintendent devolved upon 
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Guy Johnson, his son-in-law. The success of the latter in restrain- 
ing the Six Nations from outbreak at that time showed that he had 
inherited the good will of the Indians, and that the office of super- 
intendent was still powerful for good or evil. Guy Johnson was 
loud in professions of friendship for his neighbours, open and 
above-board in avowals of loyalty to the crown, and prompt in 
action against those whom he considered rebels, when instructed 
thereto by General Gage. 

In the south, John Stuart had charge of the Indian department. 
He, also, professed friendly feelings towards the colonists, and was 
evidently unwilling to make use of the Indians against them. Yet 
when he received orders from head-quarters to spare no efforts to 
harass the colonists, he yielded ready obedience. 

In Great Britain there was undoubtedly a strong feeling of 
abhorrence aroused in the public mind at the idea of making use of 
Indians in a war against a people who were still regarded as fellow- 
subjects. This feeling was made the most of in parliament by the 
opposition, when at a later period it was understood that the 
government was fully committed to the step. 

In America it may well be doubted whether this feeling of 
abhorrence was socommon. The danger to be apprehended from 
the natives was fully appreciated ; but it was also understood that 
unless Canada could be secured, the Indians would have a hand in 
the war. Nevertheless, it is evident from the language used in the 
address to the people of Ireland and in the declaration of indepen- 
dence, that the Americans felt that the publication of the charge 
that the king was making use of savages in his efforts to subdue 
his revolted subjects, would appeal to the prejudices and excite the 
sympathies of those who should read the documents. 

From the outset each side apparently endeavoured to cast upon 
the other the responsibility of having first made use of Indians as 
auxiliaries in the struggle. In June 1775 the continental congress 
declared that Governor Carleton was making preparations in Canada 
to invade the colonies, and was instigating the Indian nations to take 
up the hatchet against them. The same month that congress made 
this assertion, General Gage wrote to the earl of Dartmouth that the 
acts of the rebels would justify General Carleton in raising bodies 
of Canadians and Indians. ‘ We need not be tender of calling on 
the savages,’ he added, ‘as the rebels here have shown us the 
example by bringing as many Indians down against us here as 
they could collect.’* In the instructions which Gage, just before he 
left Boston, issued to Stuart, this statement was repeated with 
additions as follows: ‘They have brought down all the savages 
they could against us here, who, with their riflemen, are continually 
firing upon our advanced sentries.’ 


3 Am. Archives, 4th series, ii. 968. ' Bancroft, viii. 88. 
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American writers of history have done full justice to the memory 
of Carleton. It is known through their pages that he was averse 
from the use of savages in aggressive movements. He was anxious 
to conciliate them, and willing to use them for defensive purposes, 
but would not consent that those who had been employed under 
his immediate supervision should be used outside the limits of his 
province. The same writers have not, however, done equal justice 
to General Gage. Bancroft, commenting on the first of the letters 
to which I have referred, says : °— 

‘ We need not be tender of calling upon the savages,’ were his words 
to Dartmouth ; some of the Indians, domiciled in Massachusetts, having 
strolled to the American camp to gratify curiosity or extort presents, he 
pretended to excuse the proposal which he had long meditated, by falsely 


asserting that the Americans ‘ had brought down as many Indians as they 
could collect.’ 


Was this assertion of Gage’s false? If not, then much of the 
feeling which has been directed against Gage is ill-founded, and the 
orders issued by Dartmouth in the fall of the same year, to enlist 
Indians because the Americans were doing the same thing, are not 
without the justification upon which they were based. Gage’s 
statement has always been classed with Lord Dunmore’s proposal 
to raise in May a force of Indians, negroes and others, with which 
he hoped to be able, if not to subdue rebellion, at least to sustain 
government. If Gage’s statement was true, it makes the brutality 
of Dunmore’s proposition all the more conspicuous in its solitary 
disregard of public estimate of methods. 

The answer to this question is to be found in the ‘ Proceedings 
of the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts Bay,’ from which it 
appears that even before the battle of Lexington some of the 
Stockbridge Indians had been enlisted as minute-men. This fact 
is stated in the preamble to a resolution reported by the committee 
on the state of the province, on 1 April 1775.6 In pursuance of 
the recommendations of this committee, it was ordered that a letter 
to the Rev. Mr. Kirkland and an address to the Mohawk tribes be 
drafted. Kirkland was a missionary who was familiar with the 
Indian dialects in use in the Mohawk valley. He had spent several 
years in that vicinity, and had acquired great influence over the 
Oneidas. The letter which was prepared in pursuance of this 
order requests Mr. Kirkland to use his influence with the Six 
Nations ‘to join with us in the defence of our rights,’ but if he 
could not ‘ prevail with them to take an active part in this glorious 
cause,’ he was ‘at least to engage them to stand neuter.’ The 
address to the Mohawks calls upon them to ‘ whet their hatchet and 


5 Bancroft, vii. 392. 
° Am. Archives, 4th series, p. 13847. Jowrnals of each Provincial Congress of Mass. 
Boston, 1838, p. 114. 
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be prepared with us to defend our liberties and lives.’7 Through 
the same channel of information, we learn that fondness for liquor 
brought these enlisted Indians very soon into trouble. Whereupon 
seventeen of them petitioned the provincial congress that liquor 
might be kept out of their way. This petition was duly granted 
and measures taken to carry it into effect. 

It will be remembered that Gage in his letter to Stuart, which 
has been already alluded to, spoke not only of the presence of 
Indians in the American camp, but also complained that they and 
the riflemen shot his sentries. From several sources we learn 
that this was true. Frothingham, in his ‘ Siege of Boston,” speaks 
of the Stockbridge Indians as follows: ‘A company of minute-men 
before the 19th of April had been embodied among the Stockbridge 
tribe of Indians, and this company repaired to camp. On June 
21, two of the Indians, probably of this company, killed four of 
the regulars with their bows and arrows, and plundered them.’ 
The same author mentions the following incidents which happened 
during the siege: ‘June 25: This day the Indians killed more 
of the British guard. June 26: Two Indians went down near 
Bunker Hill and killed a sentry.’* He also gives the following: 
‘A letter of July 9 says: ‘ Yesterday afternoon some barges were 
sounding the river of Cambridge (Charles) near its mouth, but 
were soon obliged to row off by our Indians (fifty in number), who 
are encamped near that place.” ® Lieut. William Carter, of the 40th 
regiment of foot, under date of 7 July 1775 wrote: ‘ Never had 
the British army so ungenerous an enemy to oppose ; they send 
their riflemen (five or six at a time), who conceal themselves behind 
trees &c. till an opportunity presents itself of taking a shot at our 
advanced sentries, which done they immediately retreat. What 
an infamous method of carrying on a war!’"® The Boston Gazette 
of 7 Aug. 1775 says: ‘Parties of riflemen together with some 
Indians are constantly harassing the enemy’s advanced guards, and 
say they have killed several of the regulars within a day or two 
past.’ The issue of 14 Aug. says: ‘ We hear that last Thursday 
afternoon a number of riflemen killed two or three of the regulars 
as they were relieving the sentries at Charlestown.’ 

Candour compels the admission that Gage’s statement that the 
rebels were bringing down all the Indians that they could, and that 


7 Am. Archives, 4th series, p. 1350. Journals of each Provincial Congress of Mass. 
p. 118. 

* These incidents are taken by Frothingham from the diary of John Kettel, a 
well-known resident of Charlestown. Through the courtesy of Thomas G. Frothing- 
ham, I have had an opportunity to examine the entire diary and verify the quotations. 

® Siege of Boston, pp. 212-13. 

” A Genuine Detail of the Several Engagements, é&c., with an Account of the 
Blockade of Boston, &c., in a Series of Letters toa Friend, by William Carter, late a 
lieutenant of the 40th Regiment of Foot. London, 1784. 
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they and the riflemen were shooting his sentries, was not mere 
gasconade. His indignation was founded on facts. In asserting 
that the Americans were bringing down all the Indians that they 
could, he probably stated more than he knew, but even in that 
assertion he seems to have been within the lines of truth. We 
have already seen that efforts were put forth by the provincial 
congress in April to secure if possible the services of the Mohawks, 
or at least to keep them neutral. Further efforts were apparently 
made about the same time to obtain more recruits from the Stock- 
bridge Indians. This is shown by a letter dated April 11, from 
their chief sachem to the president of the provincial congress, in 
answer to a communication received by him. In this letter he 
offers to visit the Six Nations and find out how they stand. ‘If 
I find that they are against you,’ he says, ‘I will try and turn 
their minds.’ ‘One thing I ask of you, if you send for me to fight, 
that you will let me fight in my own Indian way.’"' To the east- 
ward, in Nova Scotia, there was a body of Indians from whom 
recruits might be drawn. To them a communication was sent by 
the provincial congress of Massachusetts Bay, in which they were 
addressed as ‘friends and good brothers,’ and told that ‘the 
Indians at Stockbridge all join with us and some of their men have 
enlisted as soldiers.’'? Captain Lane was sent down among them, and 
they were told that he would show his orders for raising one 
company of their men, who were, as the committee phrased it, ‘ to 
join with us in the war with your and our enemies.’ Nothing of im- 
portance came of this attempt. Captain Lane made his trip, and in 
June returned, bringing with him one chief and three young men. 

During the period covered by the foregoing events provincial 
officers had made similar propositions to the Indians. Some of 
these proposals were perhaps unauthorised, but some were appa- 
rently made by authority. On 24 May Ethan Allen addressed a 
letter to several tribes of Canadian Indians, asking their warriors 
to join with his warriors, ‘ like brothers, and ambush the regulars.’ 
This proceeding he reported to the general assembly of Con- 
necticut two days afterward.’* On 2 June, Allen proposed to the 
provincial congress of New York an invasion of Canada, urging as 
one reason therefor that there would be ‘this unspeakable ad- 
vantage, that instead of turning the Canadians and Indians against 
us, a8 is wrongly suggested by many, it would unavoidably attach 
and connect them to our interest.’ From Newbury Colonel Bayley 
on 23 June addressed the northern Indians as follows: ‘If you 
have a mind to join us, I will go with any number you shall bring 
to our army, and you shall each have a good coat and blanket &e. 


"' Am. Archives, 4th Series, ii. 316, where it is styled ‘Speech delivered by Captain 
Solomon Uhhaunauwaunmut,’ &c. 


2 Toid. 610, 611. 8 Tbid. 714. 
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and forty shillings per month, be the time longer or shorter.’ “ 
In September, Arnold started on his march through the wilder- 
ness for Quebec. At Sartigan the troops were joined by a number of 
Indians, to whom Arnold offered ‘one Portuguese per month, two 
dollars bounty, their provisions and the liberty to choose their own 
officers.’ About fifty of them took their canoes and proceeded with 
the invading column."® 

The results of these efforts of the provincial congress of Massa- 
chusetts Bay and of the officers in the field to secure recruits 
from the Indians, were insignificant. So few were the numbers of 
the natives in the American force that their presence there has 
been ignored and even denied by historians. The voice of the 
continental congress as heard in the address to the people of Ireland 
and in the declaration of independence has been accepted as authority 
for the opinions of the people of the colonies; and it has in many 
instances been assumed that the acts of the people were consistent 
with the opinions thus attributed to them. To Gage, penned in 
upon the peninsula of Boston, it mattered little what position 
the continental congress either had taken or would take upon the 
subject. Massachusetts Bay was the province where rebellion had 
first hoisted its standard, and Massachusetts Bay had enlisted 
Indians whose presence had been made manifest to him by their 
killing his sentries. As events rolled on, the army began to assume 
a national aspect, and Massachusetts lost her pre-eminence in mili- 
tary affairs. The attempt of that province to secure Indian recruits 
was buried from observation beneath its practical failure. It is not 
strange that the few Indians in the American army were lost sight 
of, and that their presence in the field in the northern department 
during the ensuing campaigns is only occasionally alluded to. The 
more conservative position of the continental congress has com- 
pletely overshadowed the previous acts of Massachusetts Bay in 
the eye of historians. 

The journals and the secret journals of the continental congress 
were published many years ago. A chronological review of the 
legislation bearing upon the employment of Indians, which is re- 
corded in those journals, will better enable us to estimate the true 
extent of the conservatism of that body on the subject. 

In June 1775, congress asserted that Carleton was ‘ instigating 
the Indian nations to take up the hatchet against the colonies.’ 


™ Am. Archives, 4th Series, ii. 1070. 

'S The Journal of Isaac Senter, published by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1846, p. 24. 

‘8 In attempting to measure the weight which ought to have been given to rumours 
of this sort, we must not overlook the fact that the knowledge which we have of the 
situation of affairs is much more comprehensive than that which prevailed among 
those who were directly in contact with events. Suspicion had from the outset been 
directed against Carleton. It was founded not so much upon personal distrust as 
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As a matter of fact, Guy Johnson in the latter part of that month 
did hold a conference at Oswego, at which he secured promises of 
co-operation from a portion of the Six Nations, and in July he held 
another conference at Montreal, at which similar promises were 
obtained from the Indians who were present. Of these conferences, 
congress at that time knew nothing. The Americans who were 
then in correspondence with our emissaries in Canada were full of 
hope that the Canadian Indians would prove friendly to the Ame- 
rican cause. It was not perhaps fully appreciated at the time, but 
it is known to us to-day from complaints in Guy Johnson’s letters, 
that Carleton, the governor of Canada, was opposed to raising Indians © 
in Canada for use outside that province. The colonies had not much 
cause to fear invasion from a force of Indians believed to be friendly, 
to be raised by a governor who was opposed to their being used out- 
side the limits of his province. It is not improbable that the passage 
of a resolution to this effect was secured by those who favoured 
employing Indians as soldiers, for the purpose of consolidating 
opinions within the continental congress. Among the members 
there were men who were appointed from communities which would 
be exposed in case of an Indian uprising. Such men were naturally 
reluctant to commit themselves on the subject. There were 
undoubtedly some members of the congress who would have re- 
fused to initiate the employment of Indians in the army so long as 
hopes existed of keeping them out of the contest, but who would 
not have hesitated to avail themselves of their services if they saw 
clearly that the natives would otherwise be employed by the English. 
By recording this positive expression of opinion in congress the 
foundation was laid for the decisive steps afterwards taken. That 
the danger from this source was exaggerated is plain. It may well 
be doubted whether those who were in correspondence with the 
upon the comprehensive powers given him in his commission to levy troops without 
limitation as to their character, and to subdue rebellion even outside the limits of his 
province. At a period of such excitement, it was not possible that men should stop 
to ask how such language came to be used. It was assumed that the powers conferred 
upon him were bestowed on account of the impending crisis, and every conference 
that he held with Indians was watched with suspicious eye. There was, however, no 
especial reason for suspecting Carleton, nor was the language used in the commission 
cause in itself for suspecting the intentions of the home government. Eleven years 
before Carleton was appointed, the same language was inserted in the commission of 
his predecessor. Had Murray remained at Quebec, no especial argument could have 
been founded on the language of a commission issued in 1763. Similar language was 
made use of in the commission of Sir Danvers Osborn in 1754, when he was appointed 
governor of New York. Indeed, the objectionable phrases seem to have been mere 
forms of words, which were copied from some of the colonial charters. They are to 
be found in the charter of Maryland and in the first and second charters of Carolina. 
It is easy to conceive what powerful arguments could have been based upon the 
language of the commission. Men could not stop to hunt up the precedents upon 
which the commission was founded. The powers conferred by it were supposed to 


have been created for the emergency, and Carleton was believed to be about to make 
use of them. 
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American emissaries in Canada believed in it. Public opinion was 
at that time often influenced by publications prepared for the pur- 
pose. Of the truth of some of them, the authors, according to Judge 
Marshall, were not always mindful.” It would not be surprising if 
the continental congress was swayed in this instance by means of 
this sort. 

The next step taken by congress which bears upon the subject 
was, on 80 June, to instruct the committee on Indian affairs ‘ to 
prepare proper talks to the several tribes of Indians for engaging 
the continuance of their friendship to us, and neutrality-in our 
present unhappy dispute with Great Britain.’ On 1 July it was 
resolved, ‘that in case any agent of the ministry shall induce any 
Indian tribes, or any of them, to commit actual hostilities against 
these colonies, or to enter into an offensive alliance with the British 
troops, thereupon the colonies ought to avail themselves of an alli- 
ance with such Indian nations as will enter into the same, to oppose 
such British troops and their allies.’ On 6 July the statement that 
Carleton was ‘ instigating the Indians to fall upon us’ was repeated. 
If Carleton had met with any success in these efforts, the contin- 
gency had already occurred which made it the duty of the colonies 
to avail themselves of an alliance with such Indian nations as would 
enter into the same. That congress had no knowledge of any sue- 
cess on Carleton’s part may be inferred from the action taken when 
the Indian departments were formed in the same month. At that 
time, notwithstanding the resolution of the first, the commissioners 
were authorised to treat with the Indians for the preservation of 
peace and friendship. A formal address was made at the same 
time to the Six Nations urging them to keep the peace, and the 
commissioners of the northern department were recommended to 
employ the services of Mr. Kirkland in this behalf. 

Congress had apparently resisted the pressure brought to bear 
upon the members in the form of rumours from Canada. All that 
they were prepared to do was to put forth an earnest effort to retain 
the Six Nations neutral. Meantime Washington had been appointed 
to the command of the army. His instructions were, ‘ not to dis- 
band any of the men you find raised until further directions from 
congress.’ '* By the terms of these instructions he was compelled to 
retain the Stockbridge Indians, although it is probable that but few 
members of the congress were aware of that fact. The camp at 
Cambridge was visited during the fall of 1775 by representatives of 
the Canadian tribes, and from them Washington received assurances 
of the friendly disposition of those Indians. On 4 Aug. he reported 


'" See letter of Marshall in Miner’s Wyoming, p. 257. 

8 Secret Jowrnals of the Acts and Proceedings of Congress, Boston, 1821, i. 17. 
The chronological review of the Acts of Congress can be readily verified in the Journals 
and the Secret Journals of Congress. 
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to congress that he had received assurances from a Caghnawaga 
chief, ‘that if an expedition against Canada was meditated, the 
Indians in that quarter would give all their assistance.’!® On 21 Sept. 
he reported that, ‘encouraged by the repeated declarations of 
Canadians and Indians, and urged by their requests,’*° he had 
despatched the Arnold expedition. Montgomery was already in 
Canada, and even before Washington wrote this letter the American 
advanced guard had been attacked near St. John’s by a band of 
Mohawks. It is a singular fact that this act, which was probably 
a result of one of Guy Johnson’s conferences, does not appear to 
have had any weight in forming public opinion. Montgomery was 
joined by some Canadians. Carleton wrote that many Indians had 
gone over to him, but Montgomery himself said, ‘ The Caghnawagas 
have desired a hundred men from us. I have complied with their 
request, and am glad to find that they put so much confidence in 
us and are so much afraid of Mr. Carleton.’ 

The next step taken by congress was on 2 Dec., when it was 
resolved that the Indians of the St. Francis, Penobscot, Stockbridge, 
and St. John’s, and other tribes may be called on in case of real 
necessity. This was apparently a concession to the party which 
was urging the employment of Indians. Practically it amounted 
to nothing. From Cambridge, Washington on 24 Dec. wrote to 
Schuyler : ‘ The proofs you have of the ministry’s intention to engage 
the savages against us are incontrovertible. We have other confir- 
mations of it, by several despatches from John Stuart, the superin- 
tendent for the southern district, which luckily fell into my hands.’ *! 
Two things will be noticed in this letter: 1st. That Washington 
lays no stress on the information which had been current so long, 
and which had appeared sufficient for congress to assert twice that 
Carleton was stirring up the Indians. 2nd. That he makes no 
allusion to the positive proof which Montgomery had received that 
some of the Indians were already in arms against the colonies. I 
know of no explanation for this which is founded in contempo- 
raneous records, but it seems to me improbable that Schuyler would 
have paraded proofs gathered from Montreal, and that Washington 
would have dwelt upon intercepted despatches from the south, if it 
had been known at that time that the Indians who attacked 
Montgomery were Mohawks. The collision was probably regarded 
as an encounter with some band of Canadian Indians who were 
not embraced within the friendly influences of the Caghnawagas, 
and no especial significance was attached to it. From what Wash- 
ington had already said to congress, it may be inferred that even 
before the incontrovertible proofs referred to were submitted to 
him he was not averse to the use of Indians as auxiliaries. On 
27 Jan. 1776 he wrote to General Schuyler that he considered the 

19 Sparks’s Washington, iii. 55. 2 Ibid. 102. 2! Tbid. 210. 
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important period had arrived ‘when the Canadians, and conse- 
quently their Indians, must take a side.’ As to the Caghnawagas, 
he said: ‘I am sensible that if they do not desire to be idle, they 
will be for or against us. I am sensible, also, that no artifices will 
be left unessayed to engage them against us.’*» Whether he com- 
municated these views to congress at that time does not appear, 
but on 8 March congress resolved that ‘Indians be not employed 
as soldiers in the armies of the united colonies before the tribes to 
which they belong shall in a national council, held in a customary 
manner, have consented thereto, nor then without express appro- 
bation of congress.’ 

On 19 April 1776, Washington wrote an urgent letter to the 
president of congress, in which he expressed himself concerning the 
employment of Indians.* ‘In my opinion,’ he said, ‘it will be im- 
possible to keep them in a state of neutrality ; they must, and no 
doubt will, take an active part either for or against us. I submit to 
congress, whether it will not be better immediately to engage them 
on our side.’ In May, Washington was summoned to Philadelphia 
for consultation concerning military matters. He arrived there on 
the 27th, and the next day after his arrival congress resolved ‘ that 
it is highly expedient to engage the Indians in the service of the 
united colonies.’ The suggestion has been made that this vote was 
brought about in congress by the reception of news of the slaughter 
of prisoners by the Indians, which took place after the affair of the 
Cedars in Canada. This, however, was impossible. Washington 
did not receive news of this event until 9 June, in New York. His 
letter of 19 April, aided perhaps by his presence in Philadelphia, 
may have influenced the decision of congress. 

On 3 June authority was conferred upon General Washington 
to employ in Canada a number of Indians not exceeding two 
thousand, and on the 6th of the same month instructions were 
given to the standing committee on Indian affairs to devise ways 
and means for carrying into effect the resolution of the 8rd. On 
14 June the commissioners of the northern department were in- 
structed to ‘ engage the Six Nations in our interest on the best terms 
that can be procured.’ On the 17th the restrictions in the resolu- 
tion of the 8rd, which limited to Canada the use of the Indians to 
be raised, were removed, and the general was permitted to employ 
them in any place where he should judge they would be most useful. 
He was further authorised ‘ to offer a reward of one hundred dollars 
for every commissioned officer, and thirty dollars for every private 
soldier, of the king’s troops, that they should take prisoners in the 
Indian country or on the frontier of these colonies.’ From time 
to time thereafter during the war resclutions were passed by con- 
gress bearing upon the subject, and consistent with the position 

% Sparks’s Washington, iii. 261-3. 3 Ib. p. 364. 
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which congress had finally assumed. It is not important to reca- 
pitulate these in detail, but one of them is entitled to special notice. 
In 1779 it was resolved that twelve blank commissions be furnished 
the commissioners of the northern department for the appointment 
of as many Indians, the name and the rank in each commission to 
be filled at the discretion of the commissioners. 

The struggle of opinions in congress had culminated, a few days 
before news of the battle at the Cedars reached Philadelphia, with 
the passage of the resolution of 25 May. The several resolutions 
passed in June were probably caused by the indignation aroused by 
the slaughter of prisoners after the battle. The next expression of 
opinion in congress on the use of Indians as auxiliaries is to be 
found in the declaration of independence, in which the king is 
arraigned because ‘ he has endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants 
of our frontiers the merciless Indian savages whose known rule of 
warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and 
conditions.’ Four days after the promulgation of that document, 
Washington was authorised to call forth and engage the Indians of 
the St. John’s, Nova Scotia,.and Penobscot tribes. On the 28th of 
the same month the address to the people of Ireland was agreed 
to. In this it is asserted that ‘the wild and barbarous savages 
of the wilderness have been solicited by gifts to take up the hatchet 
against us, and instigated to deluge our settlements with the blood 
of defenceless women and children.’ Setting aside all question of 
the responsibility of the continental congress for acts of the Massa- 
chusetts provincial congress, and putting out of the discussion 
the suggestions that have been made as to the truth or falsity of 
General Gage’s assertion that the rebels had first employed Indians, 
it must still be admitted that the vigorous language used by the 
continental congress in the declaration of independence and in the 
address to the people of Ireland was inconsistent with the position 
which they had already taken in the premises, and was calculated 
to deceive those who were ignorant what that position was. 

I have said that the familiarity of Americans with the employ- 
ment of Indians in previous wars, and the belief that the natives 
must be drawn into the contest unless we could secure Canada, 
probably caused our own people to look rather at the practical than 
the sentimental side of the question. With a complete knowledge 
of the ferocity manifested by Indians in their warfare, to which 
Americans alone would be exposed if Indians participated in the 
war, there was at the same time so general a belief in the proba- 
bility of their being made use of on the one side or the other, that 
the efforts of the Massachusetts provincial congress and of the 
English leaders to gain them over were probably looked upon by 
those who knew what was going on as perfectly natural. This is 
partly inference and partly deduced from the acts of Allen and 
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Bayley and Arnold. Washington’s letters show how he felt upon 
the subject. From the ‘ Familiar Letters’ of John Adams we learn 
that Adams was present at a state dinner given by Washington at 
Cambridge, at which the Caghnawaga chiefs and their squaws 
were among the guests. The view that John Adams took of the 
subject is to be found in a letter to Gates. ‘We need not be so 
delicate,’ he said, ‘as to refuse the assistance of Indians, provided 
we cannot keep them neutral.’ General Warren, in a letter to 
Samuel Adams, dated 14 May 1775, said: ‘It has been suggested 
to me that an application from your congress to the Six Nations, 
accompanied with some presents, might have a very good effect.’ 
The correspondence of prominent men of the period furnishes but 
scant gleanings from which to determine the opinions of the writers, 
but the newspapers of the time contain extracts from letters which 
illustrate the hopes, and at the same time indicate to some extent 
popular opinion, on the subject. From Worcester, on 10 May 1775, 
we have a rumour that the Senecas, one of the Six Nations, are 
determined to support the colonies. From Pittsfield, 18 May, we 
learn that ‘the Mowhawks had given permission to the Stockbridge 
Indians to join us, and also had five hundred men of their own in 
readiness to assist.’ From all sides there were statements that 
Carleton was unsuccessful in his attempts to persuade the Canadian 
Indians to join his troops. In August it was stated that ‘the 
Indian nations for a thousand miles westward are very staunch 
friends of the colonies.” In December the Boston Gazette as- 
serted that ‘last week his excellency the commander-in-chief re- 
ceived some despatches from the honourable continental congress 
by which we have authentic intelligence that several nations of the . 
western Indians have offered to send three thousand men to join 
the American forces whenever wanted.’ The very improbability of 
some of these rumours betrays that they sprang out of the hopes of 
the people. Their publication without disapproving comment shows 
that if they had proved true the colonists would not have been 
shocked. 

For the more complete understanding of the subject a few words 
are required concerning the position of British officers who came in 
contact with the question. Lord Dunmore stood ready in May 1775 
to raise the slaves in Virginia and to stir up the Indians. He was 
not only willing to take the initiative in the matter, offering no- 
apology for it, but in the summer he sent an agent to General 
Gage to secure the necessary powers for doing so. Guy Johnson 
asserted that his own proceedings in the valley of the Mohawk 


** Familiar Letters, New York, 1876, p. 181: ‘I dined at colonel Mifflin’s with 
the general and lady and a vast collection of other company, among whom were six 
or seven sachems and warriors of the French Caghnaway Indians with several of their 
wives and children.’ 
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were predicated upon secret instructions received from General 
Gage. What those instructions were we have no means of dis- 
covering. ‘The first trace, after the outbreak, of Gage’s opinions is 
to be found in the letter of 12 June, from which I have already quoted 
the clause referring to the Indians in the American camp at Cam- 
bridge. Bancroft, however, quotes from a letter to Carleton written 
in the fall of 1774, in which Gage asks Carleton’s opinion as to 
‘what measures would be most efficacious to raise a body of 
Canadians and Indians, and for them to form a junction with the 
king’s forces in this province.’ It is probably doing Gage no 
injustice to say that he took the military view of the matter, and 
was ready to act whenever opportunity occurred. The earl of 
Dartmouth told Johnson on 5 July 1775 ‘to keep the Indians in 
such a state of affection and attachment to the king, that his 
majesty may rely upon their assistance in any case in which it may 
be necessary.’ On the 24th of the same month Dartmouth again 
wrote: ‘The intelligence his majesty has received of the rebels 
having excited the Indians to take a part, and of their having 
actually engaged a body of them in arms to support their rebellion, 
justifies the resolution his majesty has taken of requiring the assist- 
ance of his faithful adherents the Six Nations. It is therefore his 
majesty’s pleasure that you do lose no time in taking such steps as 
may induce them to take up the hatchet against his majesty’s 
rebellious subjects in America, and to engage them in his majesty’s 
service, upon such plan as shall be suggested by General Gage.’* 
It is not probable that any orders were issued from London for the 
employment of Indians prior to the reception of Gage’s letter say- 
ing that it would be justifiable; and even if we accept the theory 
that the orders given to Johnson were positive to raise the Indians, 
that order could not have antedated the acts of the provincial con- 
gress of Massachusetts Bay. In the southern department Stuart 
asserted with apparent truth, as late as 18 July, that he had never 
received any orders from his superiors ‘which by the most 
tortured suspicion could be interpreted to stir up or employ the 
Indians to fall upon the frontier inhabitants, or to take any part in 
the dispute between Great Britain and the colonies.’ Shortly after 
this date he received the orders from Gage which formed the basis 
of the correspondence that fell into Washington’s hands, and fur- 
nished the general with the proofs to which he alluded in his letter 
to Schuyler. 

In view of these facts, it may be doubted whether Gage’s orders 
to Johnson in May went to the length of authorising Johnson to 
raise Indians for purposes of general warfare. Johnson reported 
that at Oswego the ‘Indians agreed to defend the communica- 
tions and assist his majesty’s troops in their operations.’ From 

23 New York Colonial Documents, vii. 592. 6 Tb. 596, 
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the same place he wrote to the New York provincial congress, pro- 
testing against the charges brought against him. ‘I trust,’ he said, 
‘I shall always manifest more humanity than to promote the de- 
struction of the innocent inhabitants of a colony to which I have 
always been warmly attached.’ This language in the letter to the 
provincial congress is inconsistent with any open agreement with 
the Indians at that time to take up arms against the colonies, but 
is entirely in harmony with the statements made by the friendly 
Indians at the conference at Albany that the superintendent’s 
advice to them at Oswego was to preserve neutrality. ‘At the 
Montreal conference ‘the services of the Indians were secured for 
the king.’ Here there was probably a direct agreement to take up 
arms. At Oswego there were present Indians who were known to 
be friendly to the Americans. At Montreal the Oneidas were not 
present, and the conference was-held in a colony where rebellion 
had not raised its head. Johnson’s conduct and his letter can to a 
certain extent be reconciled by the theory that his efforts with the 
Six Nations were exclusively directed towards securing from those 
Indians pledges to protect the carrying places from American occu- 
pation, and that the conference in Montreal was for the purpose of 
gaining the Indians to defend the province of Canada from invasion. 
If this were true he might, by special pleading, defend the language 
of his letter, and say that he had not raised the Indians against his 
neighbours. He must have known, however, that self-protection 
demanded that Fort Stanwix should be held by the Americans, and 
that any attempt on the part of the Indians to prevent it would 
inevitably bring them in hostile contact with his old neighbours. 
That he acted in this disingenuous manner appears probable from 
the fact that the friendly Indians, who at the conference at Albany 
reported that he advised neutrality, themselves insisted with the 
American commissioners that their communications should not be 
disturbed. So far as the Montreal conference was concerned, Brant, 
the Mohawk chieftain, stated that, from the date of its meeting, the 
Indians who were present did all that they could for the king. 
With regard to this date for the alliance of the Six Nations, which 
was fixed by Brant from memory in an after statement of affairs, if 
it is to be relied upon, it militates against the theory that the result 
of the Montreal conference was to secure the Canadian Indians for 
defensive purposes alone. 

It must be remembered, however, that Brant was thoroughly 
loyal to the king, and would naturally seek to make as much out 
of the services of the Indians as possible. This well-known chief- 
tain had received an education at the Rev. Dr. Wheelock’s school. 
He had been in London, and had been received by the king. By 
an adroit stroke of policy the superintendent appointed him as his 
private secretary, and thereby secured his powerful influence with 
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the Mohawks. ‘He was intelligent; and statements of this sort 
from his lips are to be weighed as coming from a man of fair 
standing. 

The efforts put forth by the American commissioners of the 
northern department in the fall and early winter of 1775 were 
exclusively in behalf of peace. To offset the power and influence 
of Guy Johnson and Brant, they could only bring the influence of 
the missionaries. In the early part of the summer, Johnson had 
already done what he could to weaken Kirkland’s hold upon the 
affection of the Oneidas. Notwithstanding the powerful combina- 
tion of circumstances against the commissioners, they were able to 
divide the Six Nations, and to hold a portion of the Oneidas and a 
few Tuscaroras to friendly relations with the colonists. The in- 
fluence of these friendly Indians was powerful enough to secure 
the surrender of the war belt given by Guy Johnson at Montreal, 
and to restrain the hostile faction from outbreak for many months. 

The Indians in the neighbourhood of Detroit appear to have 
drifted bodily over to the English. 

It is not my purpose to follow the movements of the natives in 
connexion with the different campaigns of the war. The san- 
guinary affair at the Cedars, the outbreak of the Cherokees in 1776 
in South Carolina, the battle of Oriskany, the movements of the 
Indians in company with Burgoyne, the massacres of Wyoming 
and of Cherry Valley, the marches and countermarches in the 
valley of the Ohio, the devastation of the Mohawk Valley, and the 
many minor raids all along the border, have been fully described 
by historians. Except so far as they show the overwhelming 
influence of the English among the Indians, and illustrate the 
cruelty of the natives when under the influence of transports of 
passion, they form no part of the subject which I have especially 
under consideration. 

When in June 1776 the continental congress, by the passage in 
quick succession of the several resolutions authorising the employ- 
ment of Indians, showed that it had awakened to the necessity for 
action, the time was inopportune for securing the services of the 
natives. The force of the temporary success in Canada was broken, 
and it was evident nothing but disaster was in store for us in that 
quarter. About this time, however, some of the eastern Indians 
put in an appearance at Watertown. Washington had just trans- 
mitted to the provincial congress the resolution authorising the 
employment of the eastern Indians. The delegation was duly 
received, and at the conference which was held with them they 
said: ‘We shall have nothing to do with Old England, and all 
that we shall worship, or obey, will be Jesus Christ and George 
Washington.’ These Indians cheerfully executed a treaty whereby 
they agreed to furnish 600 recruits to a regiment which was 
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to be officered by whites and to have in addition to the Indians 
250 white soldiers. Out of all this talk seven Penobscot Indians 
were subsequently enlisted for one year, and a few from other 
tribes were secured for the continental service. The Indians of the 
eastern tribes repudiated the treaty, and said that the young men 
who made it had no authority for doing so. We hear of some of 
the Catawbas being with General Rutherford’s command during 
the invasion of the Cherokee territory in 1776. We find occasional 
mention in contemporaneous records of Indians in connexion with 
the military movements of the Americans in the northern depart- 
ment. They were, however, so few in number, that their services 
were of little value. 

Whatever there was of real value to be derived from Indian 
auxiliaries was gained by Great Britain. Whatever benefit there 
may be to the reputations of the king and of the earl of Dartmouth 
in the fact that the provincial congress of Massachusetts Bay first 
employed Indians in military service in the war of the revolution, 
to that are they entitled. Whatever consolation may be drawn by 
Americans from the fact that the continental congress moved 
slowly in the matter, and finally resolved with evident reluctance 
that it was expedient to employ Indians, will be freely conceded by 
any person who reads the record. That it would have been im- 
possible to keep the Indians out of the fight, in the northern 
department, by any other method than the conquest of Canada, 
seems to be a just conclusion. That the true basis for criticism of 
the English for their acts in the premises is to be found, not in 
the priority of their employment of Indians, but in the despatch of 
expeditions in which the numbers of the natives so far prepon- 
derated that the officers in command could not control them, will 
probably be the judgment of any dispassionate reader, who sets 
aside the heated contemporaneous accounts and reaches facts. 

If we grant that the Americans anticipated the English in the 
employment of Indians as auxiliaries; if we admit that they 
stand convicted, through extracts from their newspapers, of being 
hopeful that the natives might be secured upon our side; if we 
concede that the argument used by Suffolk when he justified the 
course of England was substantially the same as that used by 
Washington when speaking of the relations of America to the same 
subject, still a terrible responsibility rests upon the shoulders of 
the English leaders. They cannot plead ignorance of the dangers 
to which the inhabitants of the frontiers of the coloaies were 
exposed by the use of Indians upon military expeditions. The 
merciless denunciation by Chatham, in 1777, of the ministry, even 
before the atrocities committed at Wyoming and at Cherry Valley 
had caused a thrill of horror to run through the whole of Christen- 
dom, contained in its piled-up invectives a prophecy of what might 
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be expected from engaging auxiliary forces of such a character. In 
scathing language he charged the ministry with turning forth ‘ into 
our settlements, among our ancient connexions, friends, relations, 
the merciless cannibal, thirsting for the blood of man, woman, and 
child;’ and of sending forth ‘the infidel savage—against whom ? 
Against your protestant brethren; to lay waste their country, to 
desolate their dwellings, and extirpate their race and name, with 
these horrible hell-hounds of savage war.’ The dangers to be 
apprehended from the loss of control of the Indians when on the 
war path were fully understood. 

Common feelings of humanity demanded that allies of such a 
character should only be used when associated with bodies of 
disciplined troops, whose numbers should be so far superior to 
those of the Indians that control over their actions should never 
be in question. A violation of this plain duty on the part of the 
English leaders led to the horrors of that terrible night in Wyoming 
Valley, when the naked prisoners were ‘driven around a stake in 
the midst of a circle of flames,’ while the savages, mad with excite- 
ment, danced around them, greeting their piteous groans with yells 
of delight, and with thrusts of their spears prodded their victims 
on to still greater efforts in their hopeless struggle. ‘It is not in 
my power to help it,’ said the leader of the expedition, and this was 
unfortunately too true. The shocking details of the slaughter of 
women and children at Cherry Valley are chargeable to the doors 
of the English leaders on the same grounds. With a full knowledge 
of what was to be expected from such allies, the English employed 
them upon expeditions where the opportunity was afforded chem of 
displaying in full force the most revolting features of their barbarous 
methods of warfare. The earl of Suffolk had justified the use of 
the natives as auxiliaries on the ground that the Americans first 
endeavoured to raise them on the other side, and would have gained 
them if the English had not. If the Americans had succeeded, 
upon them would have rested the responsibility of so using their 
allies that history should not shrink from recording their deeds. 
America practically failed in her efforts. England succeeded. The 
responsibility thus assumed by England was far greater than that 
which success would have imposed upon her opponent. As allies of 
the American forces, the savages would have been able to vent their 
passions only on soldiers. Acting as auxiliaries of the English, the 
homes of hundreds of border settlers were exposed to their raids. 
It was to prevent America from securing the military benefit of an 
Indian alliance that England employed the natives. By doing so 
she accepted responsibility for their acts, a responsibility which was 
neither increased nor diminished by the fact that America was 
willing to take the same responsibility on her shoulders. 

Anprew McF aruanp Davis. 
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Notes and Documents 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SEMIRAMIS LEGEND. 


Mr. Rosertson SmirH in an interesting article, p. 303 sq. in the present 
volume of this Review, on ‘ Ctesias and the Semiramis Legend,’ has some- 
what unfavourably criticised some views which I expressed in an article 
which appeared at p. 97 of the same volume. It may seem presumptuous for 
me to attempt to controvert the opinions of so distinguished a scholar, 
yet I feel bound to say that I cannot see that his arguments have shaken 
the positions I sought to maintain. Most of the evidence he adduces I 
was already acquainted with, and I cannot think that it is sufficient to 
justify the conclusions he draws from it. 

Mr. Freeman, in his ‘ Methods of Historical Study,’ has warned us by 
a striking example against the danger of writing history by putting two 
and two together; but when we are dealing with a remote and little 
known epoch like the eighth century B.c. there is no other course open to 
us, and the practice seems legitimate provided we at the same time sub- 
mit the evidence on which our conclusions rest. I was far from contend- 
ing that the views I adopted were certain ; but I thought, and still think, 
that the weight of evidence is in their favour. I shall now proceed to 
examine Mr. Smith’s paper in detail so far as it deals with the same sub- 
jects as my own. 

Following some high authorities, I asserted the identity of the 
Semiramis of Herodotus, i. 184, with Sammuramat, a royal lady who is 
mentioned in an Assyrian inscription. Herodotus says Semiramis, a 
queen who engaged in certain engineering works at Babylon, lived about 
five generations before Nitokris, whom he apparently regards as the wife 
of Nabopolassar (B.c. 626-605) or Nebuchadrezzar (B.c. 605-562). This 
brings us to the first half of the eighth century B.c. Sammuramat was a 
queen (probably more than a mere queen consort, as she is mentioned in 
an inscription) who, even according to Mr. Smith (p. 303), was ‘ connected 
with the first introduction at Niniveh of the Babylonian worship of Nebo,’ 
and who lived about B.c. 788. We cannot prove the identity of these 
two, but the circumstantial evidence for it is strong. I further maintained 
that the popular Greek account of Semiramis originated with Ktesias, who 
engrafted on the little that he knew of the real queen mentioned by 
Herodotus, materials derived partly from Babylonian popular mythology, 
partly from his own imagination; Mr. Smith, on the contrary, looks on 
the Ktesian account as older than Ktesias, and considers that it is to it 
Herodotus refers, and further that it rests almost entirely on Persian 
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recensions of myths relating to the Asiatic love goddess; myths which in 
some form certainly play a large part in Ktesias’ narrative. To prove 
the identity of the Semiramis of Herodotus with Ishtar rather than 
Sammuramat, he asserts that the name Semiramis represents not Sam- 
muramat but Shémirdm, a supposed appellation of Astarte; but it cer- 
tainly might represent Sammuramat; and if Astarte really bore a name 
which to the Greeks sounded somewhat similar, that is merely an 
additional reason why Ktesias should incorporate her legends into the 
history of the real queen. Mr. Smith’s discovery (for the reasons in sup- 
port of which I must refer to his own article, pp. 303-305) thus fits in 
admirably with the view he opposes. Mr. Smith further says that the 
Semiramis of Herodotus is in all respects identical with the personage 
described by Ktesias, because both erected earthworks; and that both are 
identical with Astarte, because some of those erected against inundations 
by Ktesias’ Semiramis are said by a Byzantine writer to have been really 
the tombs of her lovers, who belong to the part of her history which 
comes from the myths relating to Ishtar or Astarte. By this method of 
reasoning, however, we could equally well prove that Nitokris was a form 
of the goddess; I prefer to suppose that Herodotus refers (as we should 
certainly conclude from his description) to a real embankment along the 
Euphrates, which he was—very probably correctly—told was erected by 
Sammuramat or her husband, and that Ktesias acting on this hint 
ascribed to her most of the public works in Babylonia erected by a whole 
series of kings. In the genuine narrative of Ktesias as preserved by 
Diodorus ! (ii. 14), the tumuli of Semiramis’ lovers are carefully distin- 
guished from the works at Babylon which are described in Diod. ii. 8 
sq. and by Herodotus. Mr. Smith endeavours to support his case by the 
opinion of certain commentators who see in the cvverwrépy of Herodot. i. 
184 a reference to the immorality of Ktesias’ Semiramis, but I am not 
aware of any instance in which cvverég==owdpwy in the sense of ‘ modest’ 
which this interpretation requires. Herodotus evidently merely means 
to say that Nitokris’ engineering efforts were better directed. 

Mr. Smith cites the names of certain places in Armenia and countries 
still more to the east, as evidence that the character in which Semiramis 
appears in Ktesias was not invented by him. These, however, prove at 
most that there may have been a goddess called Shemiram, which, as I 
have already said, does not in the least interfere with the view I am 
endeavouring to maintain, but in most cases the resemblance of name is 
slight and probably accidental. The appellation of Shamirimagerd given 
to Van only dates from a period when the Armenians had been familiarised 
with the account of Ktesias, which with some modifications, drawn chiefly 
from the Bible, has supplied the outline of the earlier portions of the 
narratives of the Armenian historians such as Moses of Chorene, a few 
native legends being interwoven. Of one of these, that of Arai, son of 
Aram, which in Moses, i. 14 is brought into connexion with Semiramis, 
we have an earlier form in Plato, ‘ Rep.’ x., Plutarch, ‘ Symp.’ xi. 7, and 


Macrobius, ‘Somn. Scip.’ i. 1, in which no connexion with the Assyrian 
queen or with Astarte is hinted at. 


‘ I cannot agree with Mr. Smith in preferring the Byzantine version. 
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As to the argument that the narrative of Deinon (frag. 1) implies the 
existence of the fully developed Semiramis legend before the appearance 
of the ‘ Persika’ of Ktesias, I should be more inclined to hold that Deinon 
had the account of the latter before him and deliberately applied himself 
to eliminate the marvellous and poetical elements in it. 

‘If Ktesias had been inventing history for the Greeks instead of re- 
counting a legend, he would never have given the first and third parts of 
his story,? and the conclusion is therefore inevitable that in eastern legend 
Semiramis was a goddess and a form of Astarte’ (Mr. Robertson Smith in 
the EnexisH Historica Review, p. 305). He was in part relating a 
legend, but he was using it to embellish history. The argument might 
equally well be retorted by saying that if Ktesias had been only recounting 
a legend he would never have given the second part of his story. Mr. 
Smith endeavours to meet this by adopting a theory put forward by 
Jacobs (whose article in the Rheinisches Musewm for 1855 I am unfortu- 
nately unable to consult) that the history of Ktesias was only known to 
Diodorus in a recension by Kleitarchus, in which the account of the con- 
quests of Ninus and Semiramis was modified with reference to those of 
Alexander. This is possible, but it is to be observed, (1) that for these con- 
quests Diodorus (who in some passages refers to Kleitarchus) expressly 
quotes Ktesias (ii. 2, Ta & érwonpérara rév éOvev axodovOwe Kryoig ro 
Knidiy repacdueba cvvrépwe érdpapeiv), (2) The nations enumerated are 
almost exactly the same as those subject to Artaxerxes II. (3) The name of 
the Baktrian king Oxyartes which offers a point of contact with the history 
of Alexander (Arrian, ‘ Exped. Alex.’ iv. 19; Diodorus, xviii. 3) appears to 
be a false reading in Ktesias, frag.6. The manuscripts of Diod. ii. 6 vary 
greatly in the name; and Arnobius, who also quotes the fragment, has 
Zoroastres instead. As to the allusion in Ktesias, frag. 11, to monuments of 
Semiramis at Behistun the reference is probably not to the famous relief 
and inscription of Darius I, but to some older Assyrian works. The 
description as preserved by Diodorus suggests a stele containing the 
figure of a monarch such as the Assyrians were in the habit of sculp- 
turing on the borders of their empire, accompanied by other figures ; 
it is said that on the upper part of the principal mass of rock are the 
remains of three figures and above them traces of characters. 

I certainly never contended that ‘the Semiramis and Ninus story 
formed’ part of the ‘official historical traditions of the Assyrian and 
Babylonian priests ;’ all I maintained was that Ktesias heard accounts, 
probably exaggerated, of the greatness of Queen Sammuramat, and also 
some of the myths relating to Ishtar, and then put them together. The 
evidence in support of this is not absolutely conclusive, but that brought 
forward by Mr. Robertson Smith for the Iranian origin of the legend is 
weak in the extreme. As far as I can follow his remarks on the subject, 
it is somewhat as follows. Zela in Pontus is said by Strabo (xii. 8) to 
have been situated on a mound erected by Semiramis, to whom, or to 
Sesostris, most of the ancient works in Asia Minor, of Assyrian or Hittite 
origin, were ascribed by the later Greeks. He further says that before the 
time of Pompey, oi Bacirkic ody we wéALW, GAN’ Ge iepdv digxovy rév Tep- 

2 Those relating to the birth and death of Semiramis, the second part being the 
account of her conquests, and, I suppose, of her buildings. 
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oxov Oeiv ru Zijda. In another place (xv. 8) he says that the magi per- 
formed certain rites in the temple of Anaitis (i.e. the Mazdean female 
angel Ardvisura—Anahita) and in that of Omanus, and that the image 
of the latter was carried in procession. Artaxerxes II first set up 
statues of Anahita (Berosus, iii. frag. 16), and by process of corruption her 
rites became in some places, especially in the west, assimilated to those 
of Astarte, with which they had properly nothing to do. Mr. Smith con- 
cludes that in the time of Artaxerxes IT the Persians related of Anahita the 
myths which Ktesias has connected with the name of Semiramis, because 
the ‘ Persian gods’ (of whom Anahita was not improbably one) were 
worshipped at a place standing on one of the many mounds attributed to 
Semiramis, and because her worship is in another place mentioned along 
with that of Omanus, whose image was carried in procession, as was 
that of Adonis, from which he infers the identity of these two deities, and 
the Adonis myth is of the same class as some of the legends of Astarte 
which have been incorporated in Ktesias’ account of Semiramis. But in 
the first place Omanus is the Mazdean archangel Vohumano, ‘ the Good 
Mind,’ who has a close connexion with Anahita, but none whatever with 
Adonis ; and in the second place the carrying of images in procession was 
not peculiar to the ritual of Adonis, but was practised by most heathen 
nations in that of a number of their gods, a fact so well known that it 
would be a waste of space to cite examples. 

Mr. Smith presses into service the statement of some Greek writers 
that at Susa, which was one of the seats of the worship of Anahita, there 
was a tomb (most of his authorities say a palace or fortress, see Hero- 
dotus, v. 53; Ktesias, frag. 18 ; Diodorus, ii. 22; Strabo, xv. 3. p. 317, 
compare Hyginus, 223) of Memnon, whom he also identifies with Adonis. 
It seems simpler to suppose that the Greeks looked for Memnon in Susiana 
for the same reason as on the Nile, because the poets had described 
him as an Ethiopian, and they were not ignorant of the Ethiopian (Cushite, 
Kissian) character of the Elamites (Aischylusz, ‘ Psychostasia,’ frag. 279 ; 
Strabo, xv. 3. p. 817 &c.) As those who had made up their mind that he 
came from the banks of the Nile found evidence of the fact in the statue 
of Amenophis III, and the palace-temple of Rameses Miamun, so those 
who, like Ktesias, looked for him at Susa were satisfied with vague tra- 
ditions and similar verbal coincidences.* Mr. Smith’s ingenious suggestion 
that Memnoneia=places of Naaman ‘the beloved one’ (i.e. Adonis) 
furnishes an analogous and excellent explanation of the numerous Syrian 
Memnoneia, but it does not meet the cases of those at Thebes and Susa. 
Ktesias in no way connects the legend of Memnon with that of Semi- 
ramis, which he would have done if Mr. Smith’s view be correct. 

The third proof alleged in support of the Iranian character of the 
Semiramis legend is the statement of Strabo (xi. 13) that Medea invented 
the Median dress which Ktesias (ap. Diod. ii. 6) ascribes to Semiramis ; 
both these statements are evidently mere guesses of the Greeks of no 
value whatever; we need not, therefore, trouble ourselves to inquire 
whether the heroa which they supposed were dedicated to Jason and Medea 
belonged to Astarte and Adonis. 


8 Sayce (Records of the Past, vii. p. 83) suggests that Susa may have been known 
as Umman-Amman =‘ house of the god Amman’ in Elamite. 
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But the strongest evidence against the Persian origin of Ktesias’ 
statements is that, though we have abundant remains of Iranian 
legendary lore both in the Zendavesta (parts of which, especially the 
Yashts, which are the portions richest in matter of this kind, belong pro- 
bably to a period not far removed from the reign of Artaxerxes II) and in 
the traditions collected by Firdusi, there is not a trace of anything resem- 
bling what Ktesias tells us about Semiramis, though there are legends 
resembling those which embellish the Median portion of his work. The 
nearest approach to a Persian legend on the subject is that occurring in 
Hellanikus, frag. 163, which tells of Atossa, a Persian (not an Assyrian), 
queen daughter of King Ariaspes, who assumed male attire and conquered 
many nations. Ktesias was doubtless acquainted with this story, and it 
may have given him some hints. 

Mr. Robertson Smith says that the legend of Semiramis is really of 
Aramean origin, and has nothing to do with Assyrian history. In 
support of this proposition he adduces (1) the legend of her birth, in 
which occurs the name Derketo, which according to Strabo, xvi. 4. p. 412 is 
equivalent to Atargate or Atargatis, the first part of which is the Aramean 
(Hittite ?) form of Ishtar, and which he says could not have been used at 
Babylon. It is possible that Ktesias, who used materials drawn from 
several different sources, may have here utilised an Aramean myth, but 
the occurrence in this part of the story of the name Onnes or Oannes, 
which belongs to Babylonian mythology, makes it more probable that he 
heard the whole from some of the Babylonian priests. The Assyrians seem 
to have recognised the identity of the great goddess of Carchemish, the 
city which Hierapolis represented, with their own Ishtar, and the process 
of religious syncretism which went on under the Persians may have 
caused a Hierapolitan myth to be incorporated into the unofficial creed of 
Babylon, where there was a large Aramean population. 

It is, however, exceedingly difficult to arrive at what Ktesias really 
said. This passage of his work is preserved not only in Diodorus’ epitome 
of his first six books (Diod. ii. 4), but also by Eratosthenes, Hyginus, and 
the anonymous writer on women famous in war, and their versions of it 
differ greatly, not even agreeing as to the scene of the events related, 
which was Askalon according to Diodorus, Bambyke or Hierapolis accord- 
ing to Eratosthenes; probably Ktesias merely said Syria. Aphrodite in 
his narrative is distinguished from and represented as hostile to Derketo, 
which would scarcely have been the case if he had derived his information 
direct from the Hierapolitans. From the way in which the Oannes legend 
is used it is evident that he allowed himself great freedom in dealing 
with the myths he heard, when working them into his history. 

(2) As further evidence of the Aramean origin of the legend, Mr. Smith 
endeavours to prove that the city Ninus of Ktesias is not Niniveh but 
Hierapolis. It is for typographical reasons impossible adequately to discuss 
in these pages the question whether the Assyrians really called Hercules 
Nin, but probability is in favour of their having done so, an opinion held 
not merely by Rawlinson, as Mr. Smith seems to imply, but by other 
eminent scholars also. By the tomb of Ninus, Ktesias probably meant 
the ziggurat or sacred tower at Kalah * (Nimrud), which was included in 


4 Or possibly the whole mount of Nimrud. 
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what he understood by Niniveh, adjoining a temple supposed by Rawlinson 
(Herodotus, i. p. 147) to have been Bit-zira, one of the temples known to 
have been dedicated to Nin at that place. Its remains are still a con- 
spicuous object in all views of the mount of Nimrud, and it is mentioned by 
Xenophon, ‘ Anab.’ iii.4, rapa ravrny rv rédcy (Larissa) hv rvpapic AeBivn, 
TO pev evpoc évdc wALOpov, 70 5é Doc dv0 tAEOpwv. The exaggerated dimensions 
given by the Knidian historian are characteristic of him. With regard to 
the statement that he places ‘ Ninus’ on the Euphrates, that is just such 
a stupid blunder as we frequently find in Diodorus: the true reading is 
preserved in Nikolaus of Damascus, frag. 9 (a passage which Mr. Smith 
seems to have overlooked), which comes from Ktesias. There can be no 
doubt that the latter regarded the capitals of Ninus and Sardanapalus as 
identical. 

As to the passages of Philostratus, Ninus was certainly not the 
usual name of Hierapolis in his time. It is clear that the use of Niniveh 
and Ninivite for the city and its inhabitants could only be due to a pedantic 
antiquarianism. The critical conjectures of a Greek antiquary of the third 
century of our era on a point of this kind are not worth much. As to the 
evidence of Ammianus, Mr. Smith himself discredits it. The name of 
Niniveh was applied in a general way by pedantic writers to various cities 
in its neighbourhood. Eusebius applies it to Nisibis, Moses of Chorene 
(i. 8) to some Parthian city. 

There thus appears to be no reason for abandoning the view almost 
universally held, that Ninus in Ktesias means the same city as the Niniveh 
of the Bible and the Assyrian monuments. JOHN GILMORE. 


ROMAN DACIA. 


In the present volume of this Review (pp. 100-103), Mr. Hodgkin discusses 
the size of the Roman province of Dacia, and concludes that it was far 
smaller than is usually represented on maps. I venture to offer one or 
two remarks on his arguments. 

1. His main point is that when Ptolemy (iii. 8) describes Dacia, he 
means the land of the Daci, not the Roman province. Some sort of 
support for this view can be found in Ptolemy himself. The geographer, 
when describing a Roman province, almost always alludes to the Roman 
legions and colonies. In this case no legions or colonies are mentioned, 
while Sarmizegetusa itself is called Baciieor. It must be confessed, 
indeed, that four towns appear with Roman names, Ulpianum, Saline, 
Pretoria Aug., and Aque (ad Aquas), and Ptolemy can hardly have 
written before the Roman conquest. 

2. Dr. Hodgkin rejects the Tibiscus as the west boundary of Roman 
Dacia, because ‘a strategist like Trajan would not have left unoccupied 
the long and narrow strip between Danube and Theiss.’ But the Tibiscus 
must be the Temes, and the interval between the latter river and the 
Danube is considerable. 

8. He substitutes for the Tibiscus, ‘the vallum which runs,’ he says, 
‘from near Temesvdr to the Danube near Kostolatz (Viminacium) and 
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this,’ he adds, ‘ is admitted by the general (though not unanimous) consent 
of map makers.’ I venture to think the consent is not very general: the 
map attached to the ‘ Corpus’ (vol. iii.), for example, entirely ignores the 
vallum. In any case it should be remembered that there are a great 
many of these ‘Rémerschanzen’ in the district under consideration. 
Torma and Gooss have traced three in western Dacia, one running N.E. 
from the Theiss to the Simand, one from Kostolatz to the Temes, and 
one partly parallel to the second, but continuing northwards through 
Temesvir to the Maros river (see Gooss, ‘ Programm des evangelischen 
Gymnasiums zu Schiissburg,’ Hermannstadt, 1874). A fourth, which is 
marked in the ‘Corpus’ map, exists near Porolissum (Moigrad), and, 
according to Gooss (op. cit. p. 28), strongly resembles our own Hadrian’s 
wall. There are other valla between the Theiss and the Danube, and 
others again on the right bank of the latter river. Schuchhardt has 
investigated others in Roumania. Besides the well-known lines running 
from Cernawoda through the Dobrudscha to the Black Sea, there are also 
(1) lines running eastwards from near Tecutsch; (2) one near Galatz ; 
(8) one to the north of Giurgevo ; and (4) one running from the Danube 
just below Turn-Severin (Drobet) towards Bucharest. How many of 
these ‘ valla’ are Roman is as yet unknown. That near Porolissum may 
probably be so, but Bohm declares that the others which exist in western 
Dacia are due to Dacians (Arch. Epigr. Mitteilungen, iv. 183). 

4. But while slightly disputing Dr. Hodgkin’s western frontier, I think 
the arguments for his eastern limit, the Carpathians, might be strength- 
ened. He notes how the Peutinger table shows roads running up into 
the roots of the Carpathians, but never crossing them. The object of 
these roads would probably be the mines and their end would not neces- 
sarily be the end of Roman dominion. But Gooss has pointed out (Arch. 
Epigr. Mitteilungen, i. 31) that these roads often lead to fortified places 
which seem to guard the valleys by which barbarians could enter Dacia. 

With respect to the actual frontier, it seems hardly necessary to be 
very precise. We know perfectly well that settled Dacia lay (as has often 
been said) between the Danube, the Aluta, the Carpathians and a line 
drawn from the Temes to the Szamos near Porolissum, and that of this 
district, Eastern Transylvania contained only soldiers, while the Banat, 
the rest of Transylvania and ‘ Little Wallachia’ (probably), had an active 
municipal life (Archiv fiir Siebenbiirgische Landeskunde, xii. 1874, 
p. 183). So far, one is only inclined to doubt whether Little Wallachia 
should be included, for there are as yet few instances of ‘ finds’ between 
the Cserna and the Aluta. But (1) the position of Dacia was, as 
Mommsen says, strategically eccentric. It lay outside the regular line of 
defence, the Danube, and it has been thought to be also, in some way, 
outside the Roman customs union. It had not, therefore, the same need 
of an accurate frontier, as had, e.g., Mesia or Pannonia. (2) The 
inscriptions mention a district and colony ‘ Malvensis (‘ C.I.L.’ iii. 160), 
the situation of which is unknown, and Ptolemy mentions a host of towns 
which it is totally impossible to ‘locate’ with any certainty, but which 
seem to lie outside of the limits indicated above as settled. If conjectures 
have to be made, one might conjecture that Trajan conquered the Dacia 
of our maps, and that some later emperor withdrew from the extremities. 
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Hadrian certainly thought of something of the sort, and the Porolissum 
vallum would fit aptly an emperor who built the Roman wall in England 
and was certainly concerned in the limes imperis in Germany. 

F’, HAVERFIELD. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


Mr. KEeEng, in his article on ‘The Channel Islands,’ in the present 
volume of this Review (p. 28), puts forward the theory that the people of 
those islands are now of Breton and not of Norman blood. 

Mr. Keene supports his view by—among others—the two following 
arguments. One, the fact that the name Normand is used in the islands 
as a term of reproach. Surely the explanation of this, given by old Falle, 
the Jersey historian, is equally probable: that this usage dates from the 
time when insular Normandy, having to choose between allegiance to 
John or to Philip Augustus, declined to follow the example of the 
continental Normans in their submission to French rule. The second 
argument is that there is little Norman architecture in the islands. It 
might really be a sufficient answer to say that there is no Breton archi- 
tecture at all. Mr. Keene does not, perhaps, realise that Norman, in its 
architectural sense, designates a style by no means peculiar to Normandy, 
and now, indeed, generally known by the more correct title of Roman- 
esque. During the period in which it obtained, its use was general in 
Europe, and its disuse in Normandy coincided with its disuse in England 
and France. Had Mr. Keene seen the Jersey churches forty years ago, 
before their restoration, or if he could see what remains even now, hidden 
under new plaster, at St. Heliers and elsewhere, he would be convinced 
that in most, if not in all, cases, Norman has been their original 
style. 

Nor do the inferences to be drawn from linguistic and ethnological 
data at all bear out Mr. Keene’s theory. As regards the appearance of 
the people, the type of features dominant in Brittany, and common in 
central France, is entirely lacking in the islands. The bulk of Jerseymen 
—and the same would be true of the inhabitants of lower Normandy—if 
transplanted to Norway, Denmark, or Holland, would not be found to 
differ, in their looks, very materially from their new neighbours. This 
could not be said if Bretons or Berrichons were in question. The 
immense influx of Breton labourers into Jersey for a few weeks in each 
spring, due to the high wages obtainable during the potato harvest, gives 
then a marked Breton appearance to the island, and may possibly have 
helped to mislead Mr. Keene. But this element disappears altogether 
before autumn. 

Then as to language : in Brittany, exposed as it has been for centuries 
to French influences, and without any natural barrier between itself and 
France, Breton remains the language of, at least, half the duchy, and 
even in the French-speaking part, the Celtic place-names have been 
almost universally retained. On Mr. Keene’s theory, the islanders, de- 
barred as they were by the sea from outer influences, ought, a fortiori, to 
have retained alike Breton speech and place-names. But there is certainly 
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no survival whatever of the Breton tongue in the islands now, and no 
trace exists of it ever having been the insular speech since the union—or 
reunion—of the islands to the diocese of Coutances ; if indeed they were 
ever really annexed to Dol and severed, for a season, from that Pagus 
Constantinus of which they formed, alike ethnologically and politically, 
a part, from Roman to Angevin days. The only traces of a Celtic popula- 
tion are two or three place-names of striking natural objects. Many more 
are Teutonic : such are the names of the islands themselves; so are many 


maritime and fishing terms and some agricultural terms, of which the 
following may serve as examples. 


Albecq, the eel-brook . ‘ . Scandinavian: aal-beck. 
Icelandic: haug. 
PE Fs Shetland: heog. 
home (dim: hommet), an islet, " it 
rounded mass of rock Scandinavian : holm. 


etac, a conical mass of a Seite. 

(Hebrides stack) . ‘ ‘ unis: stas. 
vicq, acreek . ‘ ° . Scandinavian: vik. 
berg,arock . ° ‘ . Scandinavian: berg. 


grune, a rocky shoal . ‘ { eens eee 


Shetland: grun. 


Norwegian: haa. 
hau, a dogfish or shark. *’) Danish and Shetland: ho. 


, Icelandic: haust-gardr. 
hautgard, or hogard, a rick yard { Danish : hé-gard. 
alputre, arockling . : . Dutch: aalpuyt (the river species). 
-hou, -ho, or -o, an island . . Norwegian: oe? 


This last may, however, be a contraction of holm, e.g. in a document 
dated 1091, Jethou is referred to as insula que vulgo Keikhulm vocatur. 


G. F. B. pg Gruoay. 


TWO BISHOPS OF SION IN ENGLAND. 


Most travellers in Switzerland visit the canton of the Valais at some 
period of their trip, and pass in the railway through the chief town, Sion 
or Sitten. They look up at and admire the twin heights of Tourbillon and 
Valeria, crowned, the one with a castle, the other with a castle and a 
church, but few, perhaps, realise that the bishops of Sion have a long and 
very interesting history. The see was founded in the fourth century by 
S. Theodulus (from whom the well-known pass near Zermatt takes its 
name), who is still the patron of the diocese; but it was not till 580 
that it was finally settled at Sedunum, having previously wandered from 
Octodurus (Martigny) to Agaunum (S. Maurice) and backagain. In 999, 
Rudolf III, king of Transjurane Burgundy, gave to the bishop the title of 
count, and the temporal jurisdiction. The rights were exercised till 
1798. After that the title became a mere form; the bishop still bears 
that of a prince of the Holy Roman Empire. When the independence of 
the Valais was restored in 1815, and it became one of the Swiss cantons, 
VOL. II.—NO. VIII. 3B 
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the bishop was given (besides his seat) four votes in the local diet, reduced 
in 1839 to the mere right of sitting in person, this last relic of his former 
power being taken away in 1848.' 

The history of the see is closely connected with the local history of the 
Valais—the struggle of the ‘tithings’ in the Upper Valais for freedom, and 
the conquest in 1475-6 of the Lower or Savoyard Valais by the bishop and 
‘tithings’ combined. Two, however, of the bishops who have sat on the 
throne of §. Theodulus became known beyond the limits of their remote 
diocese, and, curiously enough, both came to England—one as a papal 
legate, the other as an imperial ambassador. 

The former of these, Hermanfred, or Armenfrid, or Ermenfrid (bishop 
1055 to 1084) is frequently mentioned in the pages of Mr. Freeman’s 
‘Norman Conquest,’ in which the words of the criginal authorities are 
given. He presided as papal legate at the Council of Lisieux in 1055 
(Freeman, iii. 96) which deposed Malger, the archbishop of Rouen. In 
1062, again as papal legate, he spoke in the Witenagemot in favour of 
the confirmation of the election of Wulfstan to the see of Worcester, as 
he had enjoyed his personal acquaintance, and the legate induced the 
reluctant saint to accept the see, on the ground that he owed obedience to 
the pope whom Ermenfrid represented (Freeman, ii. 458-462). 

Finally, in 1070 Ermenfrid came again to England in the same 
capacity. He was present on 4 April at the council of Winchester, and 
placed the crown on the head of King William, as a sort of papal sanction 
of the success of the crusade to England, which had set forth with 
Alexander’s special blessing. At the same council (11 April) Stigand 
was deprived of the primatial see of Canterbury (Freeman, iv. 329-3383), 
and other business was transacted, though the decision on St. Wulfstan’s 
appeal for the restoration of the estates belonging to his see was deferred 
by both the king and legate (Freeman, iii. 839-340). On 24 May, 
Ermenfrid held a synod at Windsor, and on 30 May consecrated Walkelin 
the king’s chaplain to the see of Winchester; because, as Florence of 
Worcester tells us, Canterbury and York were at that moment vacant. 
A short time after Ermenfrid went over to Normandy to press, and to 
press successfully, the see of Canterbury on Lanfranc of Bec (Freeman, 
iv. 845). Now, as among the eight bishops who on 29 August consecrated 
Lanfranc to the primacy, we find the name of Walkelin, whose sole con- 
secrator, so far as is known (see Bishop Stubbs’s ‘ Registrum Sacrum 
Anglicanum,’ p. 21), was Ermenfrid, and as all persons now in holy orders 
of the English church trace their spiritual descent from Lanfranc, the 
act of Ermenfrid on 80 May, 1070, becomes one of very great historical 
and theological interest. We learn from Orderic that Alexander IT sent 
Ermenfrid and two other legates at the express request of William; 
Ermenfrid stayed longer in England than his colleagues, according to 
Florence, and it is to him especially that the following words of Orderic 
apply: Apud se annuo ferme spatio retinuit, audiens et honorans eos 
tamquam angelos Dei. In diversis locis, in plurimis negotiis, sic egere, 
sicut indigas canomice examinationis et ordinationis regiones illas 
dimovere (Freeman, iv. 330 and notes). 


1 I have not mentioned the donation of temporal rights to the bishop alleged to 
have been made by Charles the Great, for it is not generally held to be authentic. 
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According to the historian of the Valais, Father Furrer (‘ Geschichte 
von Wallis,’ i. 65-67, published 1852) and the first volume of the docu- 
ments published by the abbé Gremaud under the title, ‘ Documents relatifs 
& Vhistoire du Vallais’ (vol. xxix., published 1875, of the ‘ Mémoires et 
documents de la société d histoire de la Suisse romande’), Ermenfrid was 
frequently employed by the popes on other missions than those mentioned 
above, extending from 1059 to 1072. So on 23 May 1059 he was 
present officially at the coronation of Philip I of France, at Reims, and 
in 1063 and 1072 at councils held at Chalons. In 1071 he assisted at the 
council of Mayence, in 1076 he was at Worms. Thus he seems to have 
been much away from home. Yet we have several traces of him in his 
own diocese. He became (in 1082) the chancellor of Burgundy, and was 
a special friend and favourite of the Emperor Henry IV, who, in 1079, 
gave him the districts of Leuk and Naters, both well known to all 
travellers in the Valais. Furrer goes further, and makes out that it was 
through his friendship that Henry, on his way to Canossa, succeeded in 
crossing the Great St. Bernard, which was in the bishop’s territories. 
Unluckily Lambert of Hersfeld says expressly that Henry crossed the 
locum qui Cinis dicitur, or Mont Cenis, but one cannot help regretting 
that this famous winter journey to Canossa (January 1077) owed nothing 
to Ermenfrid’s influence. Furrer throws out the suggestion that Ermen- 
frid was himself of Norman origin. However this may be, his career 
is interesting to students of early Swiss as well as of early English 
history. 

It could scarcely have been expected that another successor of S. 
Theodulus would play a conspicuous part in English diplomacy, and yet 
this came to pass in the case of Matthew Schinner, who, from 1499 to 
1522, by right, occupied the see, though several times expelled. Schinner 
was born about 1456 at the little hamlet of Miillebach in: the parish of 
Aernen, just opposite Viesch, now so much visited by travellers, as it is the 
starting-point for the Eggischhorn. He became a canon of Sion in 1496, 
and next year dean on the election of his uncle to the see. In 1499 his 
uncle made him his vicar-general and then resigned in his favour, the 
chapter electing him and the pope confirming their choice. Besides being 
a considerable classical scholar, he was also an energetic bishop. He 
completed the repairs of his cathedral church, much damaged by the 
siege of 1475, and restored the church at Leukerbad, where, too, he built 
two splendid bath-houses and three inns, so that the springs became much 
frequented. Unluckily a great avalanche in 1518 did a great deal of 
harm. In 1513, too, he procured from Julius II the privilege that the 
see of Sion should henceforth depend immediately on the pope, and not 
form part of the ecclesiastical province of Moitiers Tarentaise—a privilege 
which it enjoys to this day. He was, however, much troubled by turbu- 
lent barons who drove him out several times and he died in exile. He 
became a very important person in European politics as securing in 1510 
to Julius II, in his war against the French, a force of Swiss mercenaries, 
and henceforth he is the principal agent to whom princes apply for the 
services of these renowned warriors. (For this first service Julius made him 
in 1511 bishop of Novara and a cardinal.) It was in this way that he 
became connected with English politics. Furrer (i. 250) states that he 
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visited England in 1514; but though Swiss envoys did come to London 
that year, Schinner was not among them, as has been pointed out by 
Herr W. Gisi, who has published (‘ Archiv fiir Schweizerische Geschichte,’ 
xv., issued 1866) a most interesting account of the Swiss negotiations 
with England 1515-1517, based on Mr. Brewer’s great calendar of 
‘ Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, in the Reign of Henry VIII.’ 
Schinner was, however, in communication with the English envoys abroad, 
for we find (Brewer, i. no. 5266) that he asked Knight, on July 22, 1514, 
to recommend him for the see of York, vacated by the recent death 
of Cardinal Bainbridge. Despite the great defeat of the Swiss by the 
French at the battle of Marignano (Sept. 14-15, 1515), the fame of the 
Swiss footmen was so high that their services were still eagerly sought. 
Hence Schinner met Pace at Innsbruck in November 1515 and negotiated 
with him in the name of the Emperor. A crowd of references to 
Schinner will be found in Mr. Brewer’s calendar (especially vol. ii.) but 
Mr. Brewer treats him rather badly in his prefaces, calling him ‘ a poor 
mountaineer bishop and a needy follower of the penniless Maximilian’ 
(Brewer, ‘ Reign of Henry VIII,’ i. 163). It was to procure money from 
the wealthy Henry VIII in order to employ Swiss mercenaries that 
Schinner was sent to England in 1516 by Maximilian. He arrived in 
London according to one account before Oct. 18 (Brewer’s ‘ Calendar,’ ii. 
No. 2444), or on Oct. 15 according to Giustinian, the Venetian envoy 
(ibid. No. 2449). On 16 Oct. he dined with Wolsey (ibid. No. 2449) and 
on the 18th went to Greenwich, where he had a long consultation with 
the king and Wolsey, after which Wolsey dined with Schinner, and came 
away extremely angry, which Giustinian thinks may be due to a dispute 
between the two owing to the insolence of the Cardinal of Sion (ibid. No. 
2464). Schinner, however, succeeded, in the main object of his mission 
and obtained 40,000 crowns for the defence of Verona (ibid. No. 2501 and 
2508, compare the draft terms in No. 2463). He left London on Nov. 8, 
receiving presents from the king worth 3,000 ducats (bid. No. 2548. See 
p. 1478, where the sum is put at 6661. 18s. 4d. for Sion, and 40I. for his 
servants), and from the cardinal one worth 1,000 (ibid.). He writes to 
Wolsey from Canterbury on 9 Nov., saying that he is waiting for a fair 
wind, and that he hears that the French are lying in wait to catch him: 
he begs for an annual pension and the next vacant bishopric or other 
promotion (ibid. Nos. 2527-8). But though the money was paid over, © 
Verona was in the space of ten days passed from the emperor to the 
king of Spain, from the latter to Francis I, and from Francis I to the 
Venetians (ibid. No. 2869). There seems to have been a bit of sharp 
practice here. 

In May, 1517, Spinelly, the English resident in Flanders, reported to 
Henry VIII that Schinner was coming again to England (ibid. No. 8246), 
but this second visit never came off. 

In 1519 (22 May, Brewer, iii, Nos. 257-8), he writes to Henry promising 
to do all he could to prevent Francis I from being elected to the empire. 
The two latest letters from him which appear in Mr. Brewer’s ‘ Calendar’ 
are dated 11 Jan. and 6 March 1522. In the former he explains that 
he had strenuously supported Wolsey in the conclave, but that in the end 
Hadrian VI had been unanimously chosen. He remarks that Wolsey’s 
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turn may come yet, as the new pope is an old man, and begs for a pension 
because of his misfortunes and exile. Some authorities state that 
Schinner commanded ten votes in the conclave. In the latter he asks for 
extra aid, over and above his pension; Sion had been stripped; and he 
expresses a confident hope that Wolsey will have approved of his conduct 
in the conclave. Schinner died in exile on 80 Sept. 1522. His life had 
been spent in working against the growth of French influence, whether 
in the Valais in the person of George Supersaxo, or in Europe in the 
persons of Louis XII and Francis I. 

There is a curious document published by Toland at Amsterdam in 
1709 under the title of ‘Oratio Philippica ad excitandos contra Galliam 
Britannos,’ which purports to be a speech delivered to the English 
parliament by Schinner; but Toland allows that the delivery is very 
doubtful, and that the attribution of the speech to Schinner is only a 
conjecture of Sir Robert Cotton’s (see Daguet’s ‘ Histoire de la Suisse,’ 
7th edition, i. 418 note; Furrer, i. 250). 

It is perhaps unprecedented that two bishops of a comparatively 
unknown see should have been entrusted with such important business 
for a pope and an emperor in England. Like all wanderings in the 
byways of history, we come across curious, if not very important, links 
between persons and places which we do not usually associate with each 
other. 

Of course, Ermenfrid could in no sense be a Swiss bishop, as the 
Confederation was not formed till 1291. Schinner too would be wrongly 
described by such a name, for the Upper Valais (as distinguished from 
Lower or Savoyard Valais) did not become ‘allied’ with the Forest 
Cantons—the inner circle of the Confederation—till the fourteenth 
century, and more formally in 1416-7, while the Valais did not become a 
Swiss canton till 1815. W. A. B. Cooper. 


ON TWO PETITIONS PRESENTED BY PARLIAMENT TO QUEEN ELIZABETH 
TOUCHING HER MARRIAGE AND THE SUCCESSION, AND THE QUEEN’S 
ANSWERS THERETO, 


Sm Srmonps D’Ewes, whose journal of Elizabeth’s parliament is 
one of the most valuable sources of information for that reign, is a very 
careful and honest compiler, but he sometimes corrects or supplements 
his authorities in such a way as to raise a doubt in the mind of his reader 
how far he is to be relied on. It must be remembered that the official 
journals during this period are very meagre and defective; it can hardly 
be supposed that the private records from which D’ Ewes supplemented 
their deficiencies are always correct. Occasionally, where D’ Ewes thinks 
them wanting, he is not above correcting them or filling up the gaps by 
the aid of his imagination. For instance, on pp. 16, 42 (ed. 1682), he 
gives an abstract of Speaker Gargrave’s speech at the opening of Elizabeth’s 
first parliament. In the course of this speech, we are told, the speaker 
claimed, among other parliamentary privileges, the freedom from arrests 
and suits. Nothing is there said to show that this statement is not 
drawn direct from the authorities. But a little later D’ Ewes, after 
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remarking that members of parliament had long enjoyed this privilege, 
goes on to say (p. 43) that he caused the claim ‘to be inserted into the 
preceding abstract of Sir Thomas Gargrave’s speech, because he either 
did petition for freedom from suits, as well as for freedom from arrests, 
or he ought to have done so.’ Unfortunately, even a speaker does not 
always act as he ought, and at this time his duty was not so clear, for 
the form of petition for parliamentary privileges did not become regular 
till after 1571. Again, at the opening of parliament in 1593, Speaker 
Coke is said (p. 460) to have petitioned, among other things, for the ‘ royal 
assent to the things that are agreed upon.’ ‘But this last petition,’ 
D’Ewes continues, ‘ seems to have beeri mistaken by that Anonymus, out 
of whom this said speech is transcribed,’ for it is a request made at the 
end, not the beginning of a session. ‘And doubtless the third petition, 
which should have ensued here, was for freedom from arrests . . . which 
being wholly omitted, I have before caused to be inserted in its proper 
place.’ These somewhat naive confessions lead one to doubt whether he 
may not in other cases have manipulated his authorities and forgotten to 
confess it. Whether this beso or not, it seems clear that in one case, at 
all events, this process has led him into error. 

No question was more deeply interesting to the early parliaments of 
Elizabeth than that of the queen’s marriage and the settlement of the 
succession. But it was a question which required very delicate handling, 
for there was no point on which the queen was so sensitive, unless it 
were perhaps that of her ecclesiastical supremacy. All attempts to dic- 
tate to her, or even to deprive her of her initiative in these matters, she 
firmly and sometimes angrily put down, The occasions on which such 
attempts were made are therefore of considerable interest. D’Ewes has, 
I believe, confused the history of two of these attempts, and he has been 
followed by later writers, as Hallam, Froude, and the compilers of the 
‘ Parliamentary History.’ 

On pp. 81, 105, D’Ewes gives the text of two petitions, which I will 
call A and B, the former purporting to come from the commons, the 
latter from the lords. Petition A is said to have been presented by 
Speaker Williams on 28 Jan. 1563 ; petition B by Lord Keeper Bacon on 
5 Nov. 1566. On pp. 75, 107, D’Ewes gives the text of two answers by 
the queen to petitions about her marriage, which I will call a and f. 
The former is stated to have been made on 10 April, 1568; the latter on 
5 Nov. 1566, the day on which petition B was presented. Camden (Eliza- 
beth, ed. 1688) does not give the text of either petition or answer, nor 
does he allude to any such petition under the year 1568. He gives, how- 
ever (pp. 83, 84), an abstract of petition B, which he says was presented 
by the mouth of Lord Keeper Bacon, speaker of the upper house, in 1566, 
and he states briefly the purport cf the queen’s answer. 

My purpose is to show (I.) that petitions A and B were both presented 
in 1563 ; (II.) that answers a and £ are two versions of the same document, 
which belongs to 1563, and is an answer to the above petitions. 

I. To take the petitions first :—Sir 8. D’Ewes (p. 81) says of petition 
A, ‘ As touching the petition delivered to her Majesty this afternoon (28 
Jan. 1563). . . . it is not at all contained in the original journal-book of 
the house of commons ; and therefore, having a copy of it by me, which I 
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gather by all concurring circumstances to be the very same here men- 
tioned, both in respect of the time and matter, 1 have caused it to be 
inserted at large. I am not ignorant that in divers copies of this speech 
another petition also is joined with it, as preferred likewise by the lords 
to her majesty at this time for the same causes, which in truth happened 
not until the second session of this parliament.’ Now for petition B. 
After stating that the queen summoned thirty members of each house to 
meet her on 5 Nov. 1586, and explaining the causes of anxiety with respect 
to the succession, he continues (p. 104): ‘ All these premisses being duly 
weighed by both houses of parliament, it made them to be more earnest in 
petitioning her majesty at this time to the same effect; although it 
seemeth that the petition delivered at this time was chiefly preferred in the 
name of the lords of the upper house, as that other petition had formerly 
been preferred in the name of the commons . . . whence it hath come to 
pass that neither of these petitions being set down in the journal-book 
. . . the times of their delivery have been confounded together in all such 
several copies as I have perused of them ; in which, as also in Sir Robert 
Cotton’s first volume of the ‘ Journals of Parliament’ of the queen’s time 
. . . they are erroneously entered to have been both delivered in anno 
1568. . . . But whether the lords preferred their said petition this after- 
noon [i.e. on 5 Nov.], or whether they had supplicated her majesty any 
time before, doth not anywhere certainly appear . . . and so it is most 
probable that, though her majesty had notice before what their petition 
was, yet it was not preferred till this afternoon.’ The petition itself is 
introduced by the words: ‘ Therefore the said petition doth here first 
ensue, which the lord keeper pronounced in these or the like words 
following ’ (p. 105)—a phrase which throws doubt on the exactitude of the 
report. 

On this I observe (1) that the above extracts make it primd facie pro- 
bable that both petitions were presented at the same time, since they 
occur together in all the copies which D’Ewes had seen. In one copy, 
that of Sir R. Cotton, they are both entered under the year 1563. (2) In 
both cases the queen’s recent illness is made the immediate occasion of 
the petition. Petition A speaks of God having, ‘to our great terror and 
dreadful warning, lately touched your highness with some danger of your 
most noble person by sickness.’ Petition B says, ‘The lamentable .. . 
condition wherein all your nobles and councillors of late were, when it 
pleased God to lay his heavy hand upon you... is one cause of this 
their petition.’ Now the queen was seriously ill of the small-pox in October 
1562; her illness had filled the nation with anxiety, and brought to light 
dangerous differences of opinion in the council. The allusions, therefore, 
seem to point to 1568 as the date of both petitions. (8) Lord Keeper 
Bacon is said by D’Ewes (p. 105) to have ‘ pronounced’ petition B. He 
is not named in the journals in the list of those peers who were appointed 
to wait on the queen on Nov. 5, 1566, and it is nearly certain that he was 
absent from parliament at this time, owing to a fit of the gout. On 
25 Oct. Sir Rob. Catlin had been appointed speaker of the lords in his 
place, and Bacon was not reinstated as speaker till 9 Nov. Moreover, 
Bacon’s name appears as attending the house on 24 Oct. and 11 Nov., 
but on no day between; while on 5 Nov. as well as on other days during 
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the interval, Sir R. Catlin appears as locwm tenens (Lords’ Journals), It is 
therefore almost certain that Bacon was hors de combat on 5 Nov. and 
could not have been present at court. If the petition was read by him, 
it was not presented on that day. D’Ewes notices the difficulty, but, 
having convinced himself that the petition was presented on 5 Nov., 
simply says that Bacon must have been there that day. (4) All the 
negotiations between the houses, from 18 Oct. 1566, when the question 
was first raised in the commons, to 5 Nov., point to a great effort having 
been made to effect a combination of the two houses. On 25 Oct. the 
lords agreed to join with the commons. On Saturday, 2 Nov., there was a 
conference on the subject between committees of the two houses. The 
discussion was apparently not concluded, for there is no mention of the 
matter in the journals for Monday, 4 Nov., and next day the houses were 
summoned before the queen. It is probable that no formal petition was 
presented, for there was hardly time between Saturday and Tuesday to 
draw one up ; nor is it likely that it would have been presented without 
having been before the houses, and of this there is no mention in the 
journals. At all events, any petition then presented must have been a 
joint petition, which petition B is not. Mr. Froude says (viii. 318), ‘ The 
two houses desired to express their wish,’ &c. But petition B, as we 
have it, comes from the lords alone—‘all your lords both spiritual and 
temporal assembled in parliament in your upper house ’—and there is no 
mention in it of any share taken by the commons. How should such a 
petition have been presented by a deputation composed equally of members 
of the two houses? (5) Besides the allusion to the queen’s illness, there 
are many points of similarity between the two petitions, which make it 
likely that they were drawn up at the same time—e.g. the allusions to the 
break-up of Alexander’s empire after his death, to the wars of the Roses, 
to the good results of declaring the succession in France, and other 
coincidences, which can hardly have been accidental. 

On these grounds I believe (1) that petition B was not presented on 
5 Nov. 1566; (2) that both petitions were presented about the same time ; 
(8) that the time was the spring session of 1563. It must be observed 
that this result is directly opposed to the authority of Camden, whom 
D’Ewes (p. 105) follows in attributing petition B to the year 1566, but 
against the authority of Camden we may set that of Sir R. Cotton. 

II. I come now to answers a and 8. D’Ewes (p. 75) says that, at the 
time of prorogation, on 10 April, 1563, after an address from Speaker 
Williams, Lord Keeper Bacon made a reply on behalf of the queen, at the 
end of whith he said, ‘ Touching your request before this made unto her 
for her marriage and succession, because it is of such importance . . . I 
desired her majesty that her meaning might be written, which she hath 
done and delivered to me, to be read as followeth;’ and then follow the 
words, ‘ Since there can be no duer debt,’ &c. ‘ These foregoing speeches’ 
(says D’Ewes) are ‘transcribed out of the very autograph or original 
memorial of them.’ On p. 107, after giving the text of petition B, he 
says, ‘ Now in the next place must follow her majesties answer, which 
was without all doubt given this afternoon’ (5 Nov. 1566). But, as the 
text of the answer is not to be found in the journals, he compares Camden’s 
account of it with the report in the Commons’ Journals for 6 Nov. 1566, 
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and deduces the conclusion ‘that that answer of her maj. of which 
I had a copy by me being erroniously placed, as also that of Sir Rob. 
Cotton’s is in the first volume of his Parl. Journals . . . amidst the 
passages of the parliament of 1563, that that copy, I say, contains the 
answer which her maj. gave at this time . . . being as followeth: save 
only that through often transcribing without comparing, it should seem 
it is somewhat defective.’ Then follows the answer, beginning, ‘ Since 
there can be no duer debt,’ &c., as before. 

On this I would observe : (1) That the two answers given by D’Ewes 
are clearly one and the same. This is evident on the most cursory view. 
The opening and concluding words are almost identical; the purport of 
both answers, so far as it can be gathered from the involved and hope- 
lessly ungrammatical phraseology, is the same ; in short, a comparison of 
the two answers shows throughout so much similarity as to make it 
certain either that « is a compressed report of 3, or 8 an expanded edition 
of a. D’Ewes appears not to have observed any resemblance. (2) That 
answer /3 was given in 1563 is made @ priori probable (as in the case of 
petition B) by its position in Sir R. Cotton’s journals. Further, it agrees 
very nearly, except for a few verbal variations, with the copy of the queen’s 
answer to a petition or petitions of marriage and succession which is pre- 
served at Hatfield. This copy is quoted by Mr. Froude (vii. 503), and is 
stated by him to be dated 10 April 1563. Lastly, answer / alludes to 
‘ two petitions,’ which D’Ewes explains as referring to the two requests of 
petition B, but which may be more probably taken as referring to the two 
petitions, A and B, presented in 1563. (3) That answer £ is not the 
answer made in 1566 appears to me to be clear from that very comparison 
of the reports in Camden and in the Commons’ Journals, whence D’ Ewes 
draws the opposite conclusion. Camden says (p. 85) that the queen in 
1566 summoned a deputation from both houses before her, ‘ whom with 
gentle reprehension she qualified . . . promising not only the care of a 
prince but also the affection of a mother.’ There is nothing corre- 
sponding to this in either answer a or 8. The Commons’ Journals 
(6 Nov. 1566) say that notes of the queen’s answer were read by Mr. 
Secretary that day, involving a promise to marry, and stating that, owing 
to the perils to her person, the time was inopportune for treating of the 
succession. This report is equally inconsistent with answers a and #. 
(4) Whether « or ( is the original is not easy to say. The fact that the 
longer version is preserved at Hatfield seems to render it probable that it 
is Cecil’s draft, which may have been cut down by the queen before its 
delivery by the lord keeper. On the other hand, answer a may be an im- 
perfect report of the speech, and answer / the form in which it was 
actually delivered. And this seems the more probable hypothesis. 

I conclude, then, (1) that answers a and # are two versions of the same 
document ; (2) that this document belongs to the year 1563; (3) that it 
is the answer made to petitions A and B. 

But what about the petition or petitions presented in 1566 and the 
queen’s answer made on that occasion ? I have already shown reason for 
supposing that no formal petition was presented in that year: at all 
events it has not been preserved. But the queen’s answer appears to be 
extant, though attributed to a wrong date. 
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Hallam (‘Const. Hist.’ i. 250, note) refers to a speech of Elizabeth, 
given in Harington’s ‘Nuge Antique,’ i. 80, and says that this is the 
answer made in 1563. The speech in question is headed, ‘ The Queen's 
answer to the Speaker,’ and begins, ‘ Williams, I have heard by you the 
common request of my commons,’ &c. It is hardly conceivable that 
even Elizabeth should have begun so unceremoniously. The word 
‘ Williams ’ clearly belongs to the heading, and not to the speech. If the 
heading be correct, it would doubtless fix the date as 1563, for Speaker 
Williams died before the session of 1566. Thereis, moreover, an allusion 
to a severe illness from which the queen had lately recovered, which was 
the case in 1563. The queen may, however, have been ill again; Mr. 
Froude (viii. 318) says distinctly, though I do not know on what authority, 
that she was so. On the other hand, Camden, as quoted above, states 
that the queen, while refusing the petition, promised that she would show 
the petitioners ‘the affection of a mother.’ The speech given in 
Harington ends thus: ‘Though after my death you may have many 
step-dames, yet you shall never have a more natural mother than I mean 
to be to you all.’ This seems to make it clear that the document in 
Harington belongs to 1566 and not to 1563. G. W. ProTHERo. 


COLLECTIONS BY ISAACK WALTON FOR THE LIFE OF 
JOHN HALES OF ETON. 


In the life of Walton prefixed by Zouch to the ‘ Lives ’ in the edition of 1796, 
we are told that Mr. Farringdon ‘ had collected materials with a view to 
write the life of’ John Hales, and that on his death, ‘his papers were 
consigned to the care of Mr. Isaac Walton, by Mr. William Fulman, of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, who had proposed to finish the work, and 
on that occasion had applied for the assistance of our biographer.’ 

This explains Isaack Walton’s relation with the paper now printed 
from the Walker MSS. in the Bodleian library, vol. ii. No. 414. The 
first part, written in a fair hand, is, I gather, not Walton’s but Farring- 
don’s, the subsequent notes being part of Walton’scollections. The letter 
of Dean Stradling which is prefixed to it is in the same volume, No. 418. 
The whole was made use of in the Life of Hales in Walker’s ‘ Sufferings 
of the Clergy,’ pt. ii. p. 93. Samuet R. GARDINER. 


Dr. Stradling, Dean of Chichester, to Isaack Walton. 


Chichester, June 22, —73. 

S'—According to y* comand I have delivered y* letter to M* King. I 
am sorry I can give you noe better an accoumpt of Mr Hales then this 
short lame one, w° I have pickt out of my wife (for my Mother is silent) 
That hee was a person we highly estemd abroad for his great abilities of 
learning that scarce a weeke passt wherin some letters came not to him 
from some eminent persons beiond seas to crave his judgem* in severall 
abstruse points. A hard student hee continued to his last, and a great 
mortifier of himselfe hee was, it being his constant custome to fast from 
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Thursday dinner to Saturdays. Though hee was soe excellently knowing, 
yet was hee withall soe modest, that he w* patiently heare the Table 
discourse of ordinary and mean skilld persons in learning that started 
controversies there witht interposing or speaking one word till earnestly 
desired by the company, who wé still bee concluded by what hee said. 
Soe much did hee value quiet and retirednes that hee was seldome seen 
but at dinner & prayers, & being invited by a considerable person to his 
house, (S* Charles Sidley, but you are desird to conceale his name) with 
y® profer of 100' per annum & the keeping of a serv & 2 horses, hee 
refused, chusing rather to bee with my Mother! Salter & accept of a salary 
of a quarter of that summe for tuting her sonne Will. Salter. How 
upright & just he was in his dealing, will appeare by this instance (w 
my wife had from her brother, as hee from Mt Hales himselfe) that when 
hee was Bursar of Eaton Colledg & had chanced to receave some bad coyne, 
hee w‘ exchang it for good of his own to pay other with, in soe much 
that sometimes hee has stood to the losse of 20 or 30 pounds, w“ hee 
w? throw into y® river, that noe body might ever bee y* worse for y* bad 
money. 

The Parlament had given his fellowship to one Penwarn, who being 
toucht in conscience for y® wrong hee had done soe worthy a person, & 
offering to resign it up again to him, hee refused it, telling him that 
hee w* not bee put in again by y® Parlament; and being by an order 
thereof outed of his small employment at Richkings,? my mother could by 
noe meanes persuade him to stay with her, for feare of drawing any trouble 
or inconvenience upon her or her family. Soe hee left her and not many 
days after this life, giving order a little before his death that hee must bee 
buried not in the church but in the churchyard. This is all the accoumpt 
I can give you of this great little man, w°" possibly may serve to fill up one 
page of his life, if you or y* friend think it materiall. My mother, Aunt, 
and wife present their service to you the later whereof and my selfe desire 
you to give ours also to M™ Neale 

Iam S 
Y* dutifull sonne and faithfull serv‘ 
Gro STRADLING : 


As yet I cannot but shall speedily send you Mt H. Kings Epitaph. 


Addressed : ‘ For Mt Isaack Walton at M* 
Grinsell’s house a Grocer in 
King’s Street in Westmin- 
ster, 
London.’ 


Indorsed: ‘ To be returned to Archdeacon 
Davies.’ 


THe AvutrHours Lire. [By Mr. Walton, the scrawl his own hand.*) 


Nor soe much to honour the Dead (which cannot adde one grain to that 
weight of glory which he now enjoys) as to set up a picture for the living 
to look on, and draw out in themselves, doe we heere present him in that 


1 Le. Mother-in-law. 2 Lady Salter’s house near Eton. 
8’ The words in brackets are in a different hand from that of ‘ The Authours Life.’ 
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shape and proportion (as neere as we could take him) which made him 
the Delight of those with whome he walked in this Land of the Living, 
and hath now lifted him up to the converse, to that joy and peace which 
makes him like to the Angells in Heaven. And indeed those dutys which 
we owe to the Dead, we pay to the living, who only can receive them in 
kind: for he who would be soe much below himself while he lived, is 
now removed as far above the prayse of men as he is from their Mortality, 
and harkens after noe Trumpet but the last and the soules of just men 
made perfect look not back neither on our Imagery nor our worship, but 
shine as starres, which are not seene, but by that light which streames 
forth in the memory of those virtues which raysed and fixt them theere ; 
but see noe more of us, then those starres (to which they are likened) 
doe, when we move and walk by theire light. 

I know well one exception there is, which may peradventure be put 
up against me and that it may be sayd that every mans life will not 
make a Legend nor is it fit matter for story or to be read in the monu- 
ments of fame, which seldome shews any to posterity but those, who 
stood high either in the Church or Common-wealth, and grew up in 
reputation for polity, or power, or wealth, which enabled them to build 
Churches, found Colleges, modell commonwealths, quench confusions, 
subdue rebellions, which are the actions of men of working and publick 
spirits and not within the reach of those, whoe are not willing to be seene 
on the common stage, but withdraw, and bury themselves in theire study 
and privacy : which opinion though it may find many that will favour it, 
yet hath it not any passe from reason, which may commend it to those 
who are truly wise, but savours more of the world (which soe much 
pleases and soe much deceives us) than of that rich faith [which] over- 
comes it, and can discover virtue under the students gowne in as much 
lustre and glory, as under the ri{ch] mantle of state or robe of honour. 

And this may be the reason why soe many faire Examples are lost to 
the world, which might have been seene with as much advantage, as those 
we now behold with more admiration then love, but are now raked up in 
oblivion with them that gave them, which moving in a Lower Region, 
moved as Meteors doe with some observation for a while, gave some light 
and vanish’t as the Junior Pliny hath observed, Dicta factaque illustrium 
virorum alia clariora, alia illustriora ; Some examples have beene greater 
and some more lasting ; nor have the best men had the greatest name and 
credit in the world, because they found none who would transmitt their 
memory to posterity but soe they dyd and their workes followd them and 
left noe impression or signe behind them by which we might know them, 
and soe are to us as though they had never been. 

For their sakes therefore who love vertue wheresoever it is and can 
behold it under the courser goune of a student in as greate lustre and 
brightnesse as under the richest mantle of state or Robe of honour, and 
noe lesse for theirs who knew and honoured him ; and have already what- 
soever I can put in paper written in their minds, and soe can witnesse to 
the world that he was the man in every part and Lineament, as wee 
present him, I have yeilded to the labour which yet hath pleasure in it 
to look back upon this worthy man, to assay and examin my memory, 
where this worthy hath a place though unworthy of him, and out of that 
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gather together those particulars which may make up a faire example, 
which may characterize others, and work and fashion them to his like- 
nesse, or help to advance them above it, which is that honour which is 
due unto the Saincts and the best that we can give them. 

If the place of our Birth be a Circumstance any way at all consider- 
able (for good men as well as bad may grow up in any soile) we find he 
was borne in the Ancient city of Bath of religious and honest parents of 
the rank and order of Gentlemen, wel knowne and as well esteemed of all 
the neighbourhood : His fathers seate and Demeanes was two miles dis- 
tant from the City in a village called High-Church which was derived to 
him by many descents, which he kept entire neither bettered nor impaired ; 
for it seemes his designes and possessions were confined within the 
same Hedge and boundary and reached ‘ noe further. 

He had many sonnes and he made good his relation to them as far as 
his care in their Education, and humane providence could reach [p]lacing 
every one of them in that way of life, which he thought him fittest to 
move in, with most facility and ease. But this he designed for the gowne 
resolving to make him a Schollar, out of a hope which had something of 
Divination in it, that he was made for one: And indeed time and Event 
made it good even beyond his hopes, which he outlived and saw it filled, 
with more than it did look on: For though his Naturall endowments, 
which were more than ordinary fell unhappily under the Mannage of weak 
instructers, who taught him but little, or that which he was to unlearne, 
and soe were at a stand, not betterd much yet still the same as plants 
which in some kind of soyle neither bloome nor dye, but retaine the vege- 
tative power as some men doe their Rational, only as an argument that 
they had,® but meeting afterwards with a better ayre, and falling under the 
Eye and care of ‘those who could better discerne and better cherish them, 
they did put forth and in 8 or 4 years redeem’d the losse of 6, and thrived 
soe fast, that as it was sayd of Cyprian, he might seeme to have been per- 
fect, wel neere as soone as he begunne. 


S*.6 This above is writ from m* Faringdons Copie as perfectly as it 
Could be transscrib’d: for it was very foule writ, and much interlined. 
And you may note that what follows will not be set downe in order, but 
backward and forward, as I have Colected them in my queries and 
possibly twice. 

You may note that the letter to me and now to you is from the now 
deane of Chichester, who marryed the lady Salters dafter wich lady in the 
time of the long parliament dwelt at Richkings, a faire howse (then hers) 
about 3 miles from Eaton Collage, with this lady (who is an exilent lady, 
and still lives) m™ Hales had an intire freindship, long before the long 
parliament, and his distres by it. 

After doctor king late Bp. of Chichester was sequesterd and plunderd, 
he, his 2 sons, a brother, Sir Richard Hubert who marryed one of his 
sisters, and an other of the Bishops sisters then the widow of m™ Dutton 


* “and reached reached ’ in the same writing; of this ‘and reached ’ is struck out, 
and ‘and wher’ substituted in the hand of the writer of the later part of this paper. 

5 2 ‘it’ omitted. 

® The remainder is in the writing likely to be that of Isaack Walton. 
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of Sherborne (now wife to Sir Richard How) and 2 or 8 gentlemen of 
note (sons of the Church) made some Contrackt with the Lady Salter to 
Cohabit in her house: to which end they got a steward and a Chaplin 
(which was their freind m™ Hales) and their they made a kinde of 
Collage as to praying the Church prayers, rec[eiving] the Sacrament and 
=> and = 

m* Hales sould his bookes q. before or after his sequestration ? 
he had for them—gq. 750i. in that time when learning was decried 
and bookes an extreme dreg. 

this mony he parted with by degreies to many scollers, sequesterd 
minesters, and others that were dejected and in want; insomuch that 
within——-q. how many years sould before his deth. 

about 2. or 8. months before his deth mt Antony Faringdon went to 
se him at the towne of Eaton wher he fownd him gravely Cherfull at the 
howse of mrs. or gooddy powny where a very mene lodging Contented 
him. this woman was the widow of——powny some time mr Hales his 
servant, but he dyed before m™ Hales was in his distres, and she was 
affectionately dilligent to atend him in all his necessities and at her poore 
howse the good man dyed. 

but I returne to what m* Faringdon (whose learning and fortitude 
exprest in his exilent sermons speake him a man worthy the friendship of 
mr’ Jo. Hales) told me. 

but first I must tell that m* Far[ingdon] had a wife and 7 Children 
when he was sequestred out of his parsonage of Bray about 8 miles from 
Eaton. after he had beine som years sequestred and poore to an ex- 
tremitie he got to be preacher in a Ch[{urch] in milk streite london where 
he obtained so Char[ita]ble a reward for his exilent sermons as lessond 
m? [leaf torn here] his Care and Charg which had prevented] his wife 
and Children from extreme want or misery. 

now I say m® Far[ingdon] got to be preacher [in Milk] streite and in 
the height of his great [reputa}tion and freindship and profit ther [leaf 
torn] sends out order by proclimation or other [leaf torn] or se- 
questerd minester shood after the 24 day of June next prech in any 
parish Church or other place within london or nere to it by—q.—miles. 
but mt Far[ingdon] who had the most learned and best cong[rjegation that 
I think ever was in any parish Church in England, was perswaded to lette 
2 frends hold basons at the Church dores the two sundays before the said 
24° of June and their was given him I think 400% (q. m™ Marryot if not more) 

And now I come to tell you that m* Faring[don] told me that at his 
seing m™ Hales at the said m* pownyes after they two had eaten some 
littell thriftie diner and talked of freinds and the sad times: m" Halles] 
asked ffor to walke with him into the Church yeard, and at their being their 
mr Hajles] said I have liv’d to sell my library, all, but a very few that I 
have given away and 6 or 8 bookes of devotion that ly on the Cupbords 
hed in my Chamber, of a very small valew, and for mony I have but 
this in all the world, shewing him 7 or 8* and I doubt I am in debt for 
my lodging and washing, at the hering of which m* Far[ingdon] Startled 
and said Sir lam now full of mony and will tomorrow pay you 50%—in part 
of the many somes that I and my poore wife have had from you in our 

7 *much’? 
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greate necessities and more sodainly as you shall neide it—to which m* 
Hajles] answard noe you doe not owe me a penny, and if you doe I doe 
here forgive you, for you shall never pay me a penny. I know you and 
yours will have ocations for much more than what you have lately gotten. 
So he ——? and begge. 

But if you know any other freind that hath too full a purse and will 
spare some of it to me, I will not refuse that, and when I dye which I 
hope is not far of. for I am wery of this vncharitable world, I desyre you 
se me buried in [leaf torn] [some ?] place of the Church yard, (poyn[ ting] 
to the place.) To which his [answjare was why not in the Church 
wher [leaf torn] proust Sir, Har. Woton and many fof his ?] 
friends and predicessors lye buried ? to which his an[swer was] he was 
no fownder nor had ever [been a?] benifactor to it and was now sure he 
shood [not lie there ?] and wood not theirfore be buried in it. (This which 
is last writ shood have beine kept for the last informations if I had kept 
order.) 

severall have told me of his greate abstinance that is from Thursday 
noone to Satterday noone without taking a bit of bread or drinking a 
spoonfull of drinke, and he wood somtime fast till sunday 12 a Clock. in 
this time of his abstinance he was desyrose to be private unles he were 
told his Company wood doe the family good or make them Cherfull, and 
that wood draw him into a Converse with them, and thus he wood Com- 
ply to satisfie others with a Cherfull willingnes. 

He was never unwilling to satisfie any that were scrupled in Contience, 
and wood somtime Clere their owne perplext thoughts to them, and send 
sad people from him rejoying and himselfe as glad as they for that he 
had done good to them. 

He had from foraine parts many letters sent from unknowne scollers for 
solutions of learned questions, which were so satisfactory that they ended 
not their queries till deth ended his life. in which nomber H. grotius was 
one ’twixt whome and him their past many. I have beine shewed by him 
the picture of grotius which he kept in his study, and to me he spake 
highly of his greate and usefull learning. 

Concerning his booke of scisme you may note that whatever his 
opinion was he kept it to himselfe as to the Controverted parts of it, 
espetially toward his age. that booke was got from him I have heard by 
the old Lord Say and when Contrary to promise ‘twas by him Comuni- 
cated, he was much displeas’d saying often he shood much lament if he 
shood be borne to beget trobles or Controversies in that Church in which 
he was babtis’d. 

Concerning this vew doctor parkers last booke folio -135. and you are 
to reade doctor pearson his preface to Mr. Hales his sermons and frag- 
ments, and in probabillitie that he was of an other opinion nerer his end, 
Concerning scisme you may when you mention that treatise note what 
followes—one Comes into his studdy not long before his sequestration and 
finds him reading Calvins institutions and asked him pleasantly if he 
were not yet past that booke, to which his answare was that in his yonger 
dayes he reade him for his information, and did now reade him to re- 
forme him. 


You may note that when the Lady Salter wood have had him stay 
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longer, he said it might bring her in danger of a violation of the protectors 


proclamation or—— and that wood shorten his life and in the menetime 
fill it with fere and so make it uncomfortable. 
I have told 


LETTER FROM GEORGE HICKES, D.D., DEAN OF WORCESTER. 


Tue following letter from Dr. George Hickes, dean of Worcester, eminent 
alike as scholar and nonjuror, will be read with much interest. It relates 
to his brother, John Hickes, the nonconformist minister on whose account 
Alice Lisle suffered so cruelly and who was himself executed at Glaston- 
bury on 6 Oct. 1685 for sharing in Monmouth’s rebellion. Of him we are 
told by Calamy that he was ejected in 1662 from Stoke Damerel in Devon- 
shire, and then settled at Portsmouth. His dying speech, together 
with three letters to his wife and one to a nephew, is printed in the ‘ New 
Martyrology ; or, the Bloody Assizes,’ written by John Tutchin but published 
anonymously ; of which, however, the fourth edition, issued in 1698, bears 
the name of Thomas Pitts as author. The speech is also given in Will. 
Turner’s ‘ History of the most remarkable Providences,’ published in 1697. 
It furnishes some interesting particulars of his life ; that he was educated 
at Dublin ; was acquainted with colonel Blood after 1671, but was not 
engaged in any of his plots, although Blood procured a pardon for him 
from the king when ‘ involved in great trouble of another nature,’ of which 
he says he had given a narrative to the world; that when the duke of 
Monmouth landed, he went directly to him at Shepton Mallet from the 
east country; that he was betrayed by one Barter of Lisnel [?], who was 
‘such a traitor’ to the duke, ‘ his old and intimate friend ;’ that he joined 
the duke, believing in his legitimacy and his title to the crown; and that 
he died ‘ owning my ministry, nonconformity, for which I have suffered 
so much, and which doth now obstruct the king’s grace and mercy to be 
manifested and extended to me,’ but disclaiming all rebellious principles. 
On turning to the Dublin ‘ Catalogue of Graduates’ (printed in 1869), I 
find that John Hickes took the degree of B.A. 4 May 1655. 

With all allowance for strong differences in religious and political views, 
and probable consequent separation in life, the tone of the dean’s letter 
seems somewhat hard; and one is glad, therefore, to learn from John 
Hickes’ letters that his brother made some attempt to save him. 
In his letter to his nephew on 5 Oct. he says: ‘I wrote last Satur- 
day was a sevennight to my brother George, but whether he is 
at London or Worcester, I know not; I wrote to him to desire him to 
petition the king, that some favour and mercy might be shewed me, if he 
thought fit;’ and then in one of the letters to his wife he says, ‘ Monday 
last my brother’ (no doubt his brother George) ‘went to London to try 
what could be done for me; what the success will be, I know not.’ 

He was, however, as unyielding in his own principles as was the dean ; 
he says to his wife, ‘ I bless God who hath kept me from all temptations 
to conformity,’ and asserts that it is his courage and public spirit for the 
protestant religion and the English liberties that have brought him to this 
end. He mentions his two children, James and Betty. 
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A singularly hard fate attended the consistency of the two brothers: 
the one ejected for nonconformity to the church, and executed for rebellion 
against the king; the other, ejected for unyielding conformity to what he 
conceived to be the true church principles of obedience, and suffering loss 
of all preferments and worldly wealth for staunch loyalty to the very same 
king but five years afterwards. 

The notice of Bishop Ken’s pious charity will not escape readers. 

The original of the letter is now in the Bodleian Library, having been 
given in the present year by Mrs. Arthur Evans, at whose disposal it was 
placed by the owner, Mr. Frederick Locker-Lampson. It could not be in a 
more suitable place of deposit, since the Library possessed already many 
of the dean’s letters and papers. Winiiam Dunn Macray. 


Worcester Oct. 17 85. 
Much hon? §° 


At my return to the Deanery from visiting the manors belonging 
to our church 2 dayes ago, I found your very kind letter, for w°* I return 
you my most hearty thanks and will ever acknowlege your great charity, 
and respects towards my late wretched brother, w* shall remain a debt 
upon my account, as long as I live. 

I must also entreat you to return my most humble duty and thankes 
to my good Lord Bishop for his eminent condescenscion, and charity 
towards him in praying w" him, and for him, and for suffering so un- 
worthy a body to be interred in Glassenbury-Church. 

I take this last great respect of my Lords to be don to myself, and 
desire in a particular manner to be thankfull for it. Iam glad he made 
such professions of his loyalty, and gave the people such good exhorta- 
tions to be true, and faithfull to their lawfull soveraign, and to detest all 
manner of rebellion, but am very sorry y* he persisted in justifying his 
nonconformity : this part of his last behaviour filles my heart w™ greif, 
tho’ I was prepared to expect it, as knowing very well how ignorant he 
was of the true nature of church-communion, and how much he was pre- 
possessed w* false notions and principles in matters relating to church- 
discipline and government. 

I humbly intreat you to send on the paper he delivered to you, you 
may direct it to me at the Deanery in Worcester, and I also pray you to 
let me know, whether he left any charge, or message to his children in 
word or writeing, y* they should live in the communion of our church and 
whether he desired, and received the holy sacram*, and if not, whether he 
refused it, or it was refused to him, as might justly have been don to a 
man persisting in schisme. I also desire to know, whether his body was 
delivered whole to his friends, and if so, whether it was don by order from 
my Lord Ch. Justice : I wrote to his Lord? to beg so much mercy of him, 
and if he granted my petition, it is fit I should know it, and give him 
thankes. 

I should be also glad to know what my Lord said to him at his tryall, 
and condemnation, and whether he said anything to the people in justifi- 
cation of his nonconformity at the time of his execution, and if he ac- 
knowleged his punishment to be the righteous judgmt of God for his sin 
of rebellion. 

VOL. I.—NO. VIII. 8c 
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There is a worthy gentleman of the church of Welles, to whome I 
beseech you give my humble service, and particular respects, I mean Dr 
Creighton, and to the good Dean, if he be there. 

I doubt my curiosity hath made me too troublesome to you, but I 
assure you, you may in requiteall command me any service, for I am in 
all sincerity 

dear St 
Your most obliged, affect. and humble serv* 
GrorGE HIcKEs. 


Addressed: ‘For the Reverend M* Robert 
Eyre Chaplain to my Lord 
Bishop of Welles at the pal- 
lace in 
Welles 
Somersets.’ 


Postmark, ‘ in all 64,’ 


LORD MACAULAY AND THE ASSAULT OF NAMUR, 


ConsIDERING the reputation as a historian in which Lord Macaulay is 
held, it is well to point out any important inaccuracies that may have oc- 
curred in his picturesque descriptions, The subject to which the present 
remarks refer is his account of a prominent historical event, viz. the 
assault of Namur citadel in 1695. 

It was during the war in which Great Britain, Holland, Spain, and the 
Empire were in conflict with France, that, in July 1695, the strong fortress 
of Namur in the Netherlands, then in the hands of Louis XIV, was 
invested and besieged by the allies under the personal command of William 
III. After an attack of nearly two months’ duration, when the Duc de 
Boufflers had effected a skilful and vigorous defence, but Villeroy, who 
with a French army had intended to relieve him, was obliged to retreat, 
the crowning act of the siege was resolved upon. This was the 
general assault of the covered way (or counterscarp, as the expression 
then ran) of the citadel, and of the breaches which had been made in the 
Terra Nova and Coehorn outworks. Of the share taken by the English 
troops in this hard-fought operation the following is the account given by 
Lord Macaulay :—[1] ‘ The truth is that most of the [English] regiments 
which had seen service had marched with William to encounter Villeroy. 
[2] Cutts at the head of a small body of grenadiers marched first out of 
the trenches with drums beating and colours flying. [8] This gallant 
band was to be supported by four battalions which had never been in 
action, and which, though full of spirit, wanted the steadiness which so 
terrible a service required. . . [4] The raw recruits [on Cutts being 
wounded], left almost without direction, rushed forward impetuously till 
they found themselves in disorder and out of breath. . . . They lost heart 
and rolled back in confusion till Cutts . . . succeeded in rallying them’ 
(Macaulay’s ‘ History of England,’ iv, 594). 

Among the contemporary records of this event, Auvergne’s ela- 
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borate history is clearly the standard. It is the only work treating 
solely of the war in question; it was published in successive volumes 
during the progress of that war (thus the events of 1695 were given to 
the world in 1696); whilst on its descriptions of the campaigns of 
William III the accounts given by every English history of the eigh- 
teenth century have been founded, and the official records of the British 
army have been based. But in addition to Auvergne’s work there is 
the following important confirmatory testimony :—the London Gazette 
of 29 August, 1695; the ‘ Exact Journal of the Siege of Namur,’ pub- 
lished in 1695; the ‘Campaigns of King William and the Duke of 
Marlborough,’ by Brigadier-General Richard Kane, who actually took 
part in the assault of Namur, though his work was not published till 
after his death in 1745; and Bishop Kennet’s ‘Complete History of 
England to the Death of his Majesty King William III,’ published 
in 1706. There is also Boyer’s ‘History of William III,’ published 
in 1703, but owing to there being no copy of this work in the British 
Museum the present writer has been unable to peruse it. Even if it 
differ from Auvergne it cannot compare with that history in point 
of authority. But the evidence furnished by later writers of the eigh- 
teenth century—i.e. of Ralph, Smollett, and Tindal, who doubtless had 
seen Boyer’s account—goes to show that nothing in it is antagonistic 
to the statements of Auvergne, Kane, and Kennet. 

Having tested Lord Macaulay’s version by the light of these records, 
we will reply to it in detail, taking separately each numbered group of 
assertions. : 

(1) When the assault was delivered, ‘most of the regiments which 
had seen service ’ had not marched with William to encounter Villeroy, 
for the force which had been actually detached from the besieging army 
under William’s personal command, to strengthen the covering army of 
the Prince of Vaudemont in opposing Villeroy, only included the follow- 
ing nine English battalions, viz.:—five battalions of the brigade of Guards, 
Columbine’s regiment (6th), Stanley’s (16th), Seymour’s (24th), and 
Lauder’s; the majority of the regiments which had seen service, num- 
bering thirteen battalions, having been left behind. But even the nine 
detached battalions had only proceeded as far as Masy—a distance of no 
more than six miles—where lay the prince’s camp. Moreover, each of 
these nine battalions furnished a body of grenadiers to take part in the 
assault, and William himself was actually present thereat. It was owing 
to Villeroy’s retreat from before Masy that the king ordered the assault 
to be made; and, so far as can be seen, its unsuccessful result was in 
nowise brought about, or even conduced to, by this detachment of some 
of the regiments to Masy. 

(2) The ‘ small body’ of grenadiers, as Lord Macaulay styles them, 
numbered at least 700 men, and constituted the troops who practically 
delivered the assault. In addition to the nine battalions already men- 
tioned, the following nine also supplied grenadiers, viz.:—the Royals, 
Selwyn’s (2nd), Trelawny’s (4th), Royal Fusiliers (7th), Tideomb’s (14th), 
Ingoldsby’s (23rd), Maitland’s (25th), Collingwood’s and Saunderson’s. 
In fact, the brunt of the assault was effected by these picked troops of the 
English army. But they were not headed or accompanied by drums 


3c2 
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and colours which belonged to the complete regiment forming the 
supports. 

(8) The supports consisted solely of one battalion—Courthope’s 
(17th)—numbering about 500 men. It had been intended that Mackay’s 
(Scots) regiment of about equal strength should have accompanied 
Courthope’s, but on account of the crowded state of the advanced 
trenches, Mackay’s had to be drawn up with the reserves at Salsines 
Abbey, some distance in rear, and half a mile from the breach; 
and accordingly it acted with them. Altogether the reserves (whom 
Lord Macaulay confuses with the supports) numbered three battalions, or 
about 1,500 men, the other two regiments being Frederick Hamilton’s 
Irish (18th)—in which Kane served—and Buchan’s Scots. As re- 
gards the assertion that these four regiments, constituting the supports 
and reserves, ‘had never been in action,’ it is to be noted that, though 
apparently Courthope’s and Hamilton’s had not yet shared in any great 
battle or siege operation, yet they had but recently taken part in Vaude- 
mont’s arduous campaign against Villeroy, and especially in the prince’s 
celebrated retreat in the face of the enemy from Aarseele to Marykirk. 
But Mackay’s had actually fought at the great battles of Steinkirk (1692) 
and Landen (1693), whilst in June of this very year 1695 Buchan’s had 
fought under the duke of Wiirtemberg in the bloody and unsuccessful 
assault made on Fort Knocque. The alleged ‘ want of steadiness’ of 
these four regiments will be considered under our next head. 

(4) It will be noticed that Lord Macaulay, having dismissed his ‘small 
body of grenadiers,’ now fathers the main action of the assault on the 
‘ raw recruits,’ into whom (apparently on account of the supposition that 
they ‘had never been in action’) he has converted his four supporting 
battalions. These troops, we are told, ‘ wanted the steadiness which so 
terrible a service required,’ ‘found themselves in disorder,’ ‘lost heart ’ 
and ‘ rolled back in confusion.’ Let us now look at the facts. The assault 
was delivered by a strong force of grenadiers, supported by Courthope’s 
regiment of considerably less strength. Amidst a deadly fire both 
in front and in flank, these devoted men advanced to the storm most 
resolutely and steadily, and, so far as can be accurately gathered, 
most of them were placed hors de combat before they even reached the 
foot of the breach. The loss in officers especially was immense. Through 
a mistake in the signals the three reserve battalions at Salsines Abbey 
were not ordered to advance sufficiently soon after the main body to 
render efficient assistance. They marched forward equally bravely and in 
like good order; but on account of the loss of time in starting, and the 
distance they had to pass over, their advance constituted a distinct 
second assault, which was equally unsuccessful with the first, though 
Hamilton’s Irishmen managed to gain the summit of the breach before 
they were repulsed. In nbither of the attacks did the soldiers evince 
the slightest ‘ want of steadiness,’ nor was there any ‘disorder’ apart 
from what is inseparable from the effects of a murderous fire closely 
directed on advancing columns of troops; not a single officer or soldier 
‘lost heart ;’ nor was there any ‘rolling back in confusion,’ unless 
this be the proper literary phrase by which to denote the retreat of 
the remnants of a brave storming party. It was under the eyes of the 
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king (whom Lord Macaulay states to have been at the time confronting 
Villeroy) that this assault took place; and so pleased was he at the 
excellent conduct of Hamilton’s men that he gave them the title of ‘ the 
Royal Regiment of Foot of Ireland’ (afterwards changed to the Royal 
Irish Regiment), his own arms, the lion of Nassau, with the harp and 
crown, and the motto Virtutis Namurcencis Premium, all of which 
distinctions they bear to this day. [Auvergne (1696), 141-155; Kane, 
23-25; Kennet, iii. 697; London Gazette, 29 Aug. 1695; ‘Exact 
Journal,’ 26; Ralph, ii. 604; Smollett, i. 257; Tindal, xiv. 237; Cannon’s 
‘ Official Records,’ 17th and 18th regiments; Hamilton’s ‘ Grenadier 
Guards,’ i. 400-402.] ARTHUR PARNELL. 


SPANHEIM’S ACCOUNT OF THE ENGLISH COURT. 


EZzECHIEL SPANHEIM was born at Geneva, December 7, 1629, and died 
in London, November 14, 1710. In the service of the Elector-Palatine, 
Charles Lewis, and afterwards for many years as ambassador of the Great 
Elector of Brandenburg and of Frederick, the first king of Prussia, he 
displayed a vigorous diplomatic activity in the scenes of high European 
policy. A valuable witness to the keenness of his observation and the 
impartiality of his description exists in the ‘ Relation de la Cour de 
France’ of the year 1690, which has recently been carefully edited by 
M. C. Schefer.! But it has not hitherto been known that the am- 
bassador also drew up a ‘ Relation’ on the English court. Ranke himself 
makes no mention of it, though he has used Spanheim’s accounts. No 
doubt this ‘ Portrait,’ both in dimensions and in content, is inferior 
to the ‘ Relation de la Cour de France.’ Still in its characterisation of 
queen Anne, in its statement of the relations of the princess towards 
queen Mary and her consort, in its picture of the duke and duchess of 
Marlborough, we see throughout an endeavour to do justice to the persons 


' Relation de la Cour de France en 1690, par Ezéchiel Spanheim. Par M. C. 
Schefer (Paris, 1882). The form of the text given in this edition cannot, however, be 
regarded as definitive (cf. Kécher, in Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, lv. 316). M. 
Schefer had, unfortunately, no knowledge of a second manuscript in the Geheimes 
Staatsarchiv; and an exact collation of the four existing redactions of the work might 
lead to new results. In my opinion Dohm’s text (Materialien fiir die Statistik und 
neuere Staatenkunde, iii. 163-286, v. 1-218; Lemgo, 1780, 1785) is based upon a 
draft which does not contain Spanheim’s corrections and additions. Of the two 
manuscripts in the Geheimes Staatsarchiv at Berlin, one (R. 94) presents, besides the 
original composition which is for the most part still recognisable, numerous autograph 
improvements and additions by Spanheim ; while the other (R. x1: ef. Schefer, Lc., 
intr. pp. xxxv. xxxviii.) is a fair copy with less numerous notes of Spanheim’s, and 
has the additions, to which we have referred already, incorporated in the text. Both 
copies contain the Considérations sur la situation présente (Schefer, pp. 346-388), 
which are not in Dohm. The manuscript in M. Schefer’s possession contains on the 
one hand—corresponding to the first Berlin copy—autograph additions by Spanheim, 
while it lacks certain pieces (indicated by Schefer, pp. 432-444), which are to be found 
at least in part in the three other redactions, and are, moreover, mostly distinguished 
by brackets in the first Berlin manuscript. Consequently it is likely that M. Schefer’s 
copy is a transcript abridged according to Spanheim’s choice, and furnished by him 
with additions. 
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and circumstances portrayed, together with a temperate judgment, result- 
ing from the experience of a long life. It is a relation, too, in which the 
author is guided by a conscientious desire for accuracy and sense of truth.? 

The ‘portrait’ is preserved in the Geheimes Staatsarchiv at Berlin. 
and consists of thirteen leaves in folio. It may be questioned whether 
this, the only manuscript known to exist, contains the work in its entirety, 
In one place (p. 764), Spanheim mentions a section dealing with the queen’s 
relations with foreign ambassadors, which is nowhere to be found. The 
account, too, ends without any appropriate conclusion. And yet the 
character of the manuscript—a fair copy with autograph additions and 
corrections by the ambassador—does not permit the assumption that it is 
a fragment. 

As for the origin of the ‘ Relation’ we have more exact information than 
in regard to that of the year 1690. On August 7, 1704, an order of king 
Frederick I was addressed to Spanheim with these instructions :—Al- 
dieweil Wir auch von der jetzigen Kénigin von England Persohn, naturel 
und qualititen gern genaue Nachricht haben mégten und Jhr vor Zeiten 
von dem Koénige in Frankreich und dehnen vornehmsten Persohnen seines 
Hauses wnd Hoffes dergleichen woll eingerichtete Portraite gemacht und 
dibergeben habet, so wollt Jhr auch eins von gedachter Kénigin zu Papir 
bringen. On the }4 August Spanheim reports: Comme d’un coté, Sire, 
ge me trowve bien glorieux du témoignage avantageux qu'il luy plaist de 
rendre aux Portraits surmentionnés du Roy de France et des Personnes de 
sa Maison, je ne pourrait de l'autre que m’acquitter avec autant de zele, 
de promtitude et de confiance de celuy, qu’ Elle desire que je fasse de cette 
Reine. C'est aussi d quoy je ne manquerai pas de travailler incessem- 
ment. On October 10 follows the king’s acknowledgment: Das portrait 
so Jhr von I. M. gemacht und Uns eingesandt, hat die estime so Wir vor 
diselbe jeder Zeit gehabt, nicht wenig bet Uns vermehrt und finden Wir 
selbiges sehr woll eingerichtet. 

After the example of M. Schefer we give the text word for word, 


retaining all peculiarities of language as well as the punctuation corrected 
by Spanheim himself. R. DoEBNER. 


Berlin. 
Portrait de la Reine d’ Angleterre. 


Vostre Majesté m’ayant ordonné de luy faire le Portrait de la Reine 
d’Angleterre aujourd’huy regnante, le plus naif et le plus ressemblant, 
qu’il se pourroit, je ne puis que taschér 4 m’en aquitter, avec toute 
l’attention et la soumission requise. Ce qui ne pourra que donner lieu 4 la 
representer dans la constitution de sa personne; dans ses qualités et 
ses inclinations, et ainsi* le veritable caractere de son esprit; dans sa 
conduite domestique, ou 4 l’égard du gouvernement et des affaires; dans 
la consideration de ses Ministres, & qui Elle s’en rapporte le plus,‘ et qui 
ont le plus de part 4 sa confidence et 4 son estime; ou des Dames, en 
qui Elle a le plus de créance; enfin dans ce qui peut regarder l’estat 
present de sa Cour, et particulierement par rapport aux Ministres étrangers, 
qui y sont envoyés. Il y a quelques autres circonstances 4 l’égard de sa 


2 Compare the preface to the Relation of 1690, Schefer, l.c., intr. p. xxxv. 
3 Ainsi added by Spanheim. 


‘ Spanheim has corrected le plus instead of davantage. 
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naissance, de son ge, et de son estat précédent en qualité de Princesse de 


Dennemare, qu’il sera & propos de toucher icy par avance et sommaire- 
ment, 


De la Reine d’Angleterre, avant son avenement a la Cowronne, de sa 
naissance, et de la Duchesse d’Yorc sa Mere. 


La Reine d’Angleterre aujourdhuy regnante, est née le 26 Fevrier 
en 1666, suivant le Calendrier d’Angleterre, qui ne commence l’année 
qu’au 25 de Mars, ou en 1667, suivant le Calendrier de deli la mer. Elle 
est fille, comme on scait, du feu Roy Jacques II, alors Duc d’Yorck, 
appellée la Princesse Anne, et sceur cadette de son aisnée, la Princesse 
Marie, en suite Princesse d’Orange, et depuis Reine d’Angleterre avec le 
feu Roy Guillaume son Epoux. Leur Mere étoit feu la Duchesse d’Yorck, 
Anne Hyde, premiere femme de ce Duc, fille du Chancelier d’Angleterre 
Clarendon que ce mesme Duc frere cu Roy Charles IL avoit épousée 
secretement, durant leur retraite dans les pays étrangers, du vivant de 
Cromvel. Il declara son mariage apres le retablissement du dit Roy son 
frere sur le Throne d’Angleterre, en l’année 1660. Quant au Chancelier 
d’Angleterre, Comte Clarendon, Pere de la Duchesse, il étoit né d’une 
condition de simple Gentilhomme, appellé Henry Heyden, Docteur aux 
Loix de sa profession, et qui sous le regne de Charles I s’estoit attaché 
au parti de la Cour, dans le long Parlement qu’il y eut, et en soutint les 
interéts dans la Chambre des Communes, dont il estoit membre. Comme 
il suivit Charles IT, alors Prince de Gales dans sa retraitte, hors d’ Angle- 
terre, il y demeura attaché 4 sa personne, et 4 son service, et comme son 
principal Conseiller, en fut déclaré Chancelier. Apres le retablissement 
du dit Charles II sur le Throne, il fut conservé ou établi dans la dite 
charge de Chancelier d’Angleterre ; creé Mylord Baron en la mesme année 
1660 et Comte l’année suivante 1661. Le mariage de sa fille avec le Duc 
de Yorck, le presomptif héritier de la couronne [veu le peu d’apparence que 
le Roy Charles IT vint 4 avoir des enfans de la Reine son épouse, et encore 
vivante en Portugal] et ainsi & pouvoir devenir Reine d’Angleterre, ne 
manqua pas d’attirér l’envie et le blime contre le dit Chancelier. A quoy 
servit de pretexte ou de fondement, le mariage du Roy avec une Princesse 
Catholique Romaine et sterile, comme estant® procuré 4 dessein d’en 
favoriser l’elévation de sa fille & la qualité susdite de Reine; et ensuite 
la vente de Dunquerque & la France, pour quatre millions de livres de 
France, et qu’on attribuoit aux conseils du dit Chancelier, comme alors le 
premier et plus accredité Ministre du Roy Charles II. Le dit Roy s’etant 
dégousté dans la suite de ce Ministre ; et entr’autres ayant sceu qu’il 
auroit sous main porté une Dame,® que le Roy aimoit, 4 preferer le parti 
d’epousér secretement le Duc de Richemont, un des premiers Seigneurs 
du Royaume, 4 celuy d’estre sa Maistresse, il abandonna le dit Chan- 
celier 4 la haine, ou envie de ses ennemis. Ce qui donna lieu 4 ce Mini- 
stre de chercher sa seureté hors du Royaume, et 4 se retirer en France, 
ot il est mort. Il laissa deux fils en Angleterre, tous deux encore en vie ; 


5 Estant, added by Spanheim. 


° Marginal note by Spanheim : C’estoit une Demoiselle nommée Marie Sheart et qué 
est morte seulement (?) icy 4 Londres depuis peu de moy en ¢a. 
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l'un qui porte son titre de Comte de Clarendon ; et l'autre, celuy de Comte 
de Rochester, 4 quoy il a esté élevé par le feu Roy Charles, en 1682. 

Pour la Duchesse d’Yorck Mere de la feu Reine Marie, et de la Reine 
Anne regnante, elle mourut sans avoir laissé dautres enfans ni ainsi 
aucun fils masle, Elle se declara Catholique Romaine au liet de sa mort, 
y ayant esté portée, comme on peut croire, par le Duc son Epoux ; et qui 
depuis qu’il s’est retiré en France, et peu de tems avant sa mort, y fit 
imprimer les circonstances de cette déclaration de feu la dite Duchesse 
son Epouse, de mesme que’ celle du feu Roy Charles II son frere, faite 
pareillement avant su mort. 


De Veducation de cette Princesse et de son mariage avec le Prince 
de Dannemare. 


La Princesse Anne fit elevée avec la Princesse Marie son aisnée au 
Cokpit, qui est consideré comme une partie de Whitehall, regardant sur 
le Pare de S. Jemes, et dans le mesme appartement, qui m’y fit assigné 
& mon défrayement, ensuite de mon entreé publique 4 Londres, en qualité 
d’Ambassadeur Extraordinaire de V' Majesté.6 L’éducation de ces 
deux Princesses se fit avec peu de pompe, et sous la conduite de leurs 
Gouvernantes. J’y eus l’honneur d’en avoir audiance, en mon premier 
envoy en Angleterre en 16759 de la part du feu Electeur Palatin Charles 
Louys. La Princesse Marie estant mariée l’année 1677,'° avec le Prince 
d’Orange son cousin germain, et depuis Roy d’Angleterre Guillaume III, 
la Princesse Anne resta au dit Cokpit jusques en 1683,'! qu’Elle fust 
mariée avec le Prince George de Dennemare. Ce mariage fut mis sur le 
tapis et negotié par la France, qui étoit alors dans une grande liaison avec 
le Dennemare, de meme '? qu’avec le Duc d’York. Comme j’estois alors 
Envoyé de la part de feu Sa Serenissimeté Electorale de glorieuse 
memoire en la dite Cour de France, je me souviens que feu le Marquis de 
Croissy, alors Ministre et Secretaire d’Estat des affaires étrangeres, en fit 
confidence 4 l’Envoyé de Dennemare, qui est encore en la dite Cour, Mr. 
de Meyercroon. Sur quoy je dirai que comme j’avois esté renvoyé en 
Angleterre en 1678, et ot je restai jusques au commencement de 1680, 
que je fus Envoyéen France de la part de feu Sa Serenissimeté Electorale 
(apres avoir déja esté substitué par ses ordres au Comte, alors Baron de 
Schwerin, son Envoyé en Angleterre) aussi durant mon dit séjour a 
Londres plusieurs y avoient en veue de marier la dite Princesse Anne avec 
le Prince d’Hanovre l’aisné, aujourdhuy Electeur de Brunswic,'* dailleurs 
fils d’une Princesse '* du Sang d’Angleterre, et appellée depuis a la suc- 
cession & la Couronne. Et comme on scavoit que j’avois l’honneur d’estre 
en quelque commerce de lettres avec la dite Serenissime Princesse sa 
Mere, je fus requis de quelques personnes de consideration en la Cour 
d’Angleterre, de luy en écrire, et & ce que le Prince son fils fut envoyé en 
Angleterre 4 ce sujet, pour s’y faire connoistre. Et sur ce que je pris une 
fois la liberté de luy toucher quelque chose en passant, dans une de mes 
lettres, de ce qu’on m’en insinuoit & Londres, la dite Altesse, aujourdhuy 


7 Que added by Spanheim. * 1702. 
® Corrected by Spanheim out of ‘ 1685,’ as it seems. ” Nov. 4. 
" Aug. 7. '% De meme ... York, marginal note by Spanheim. 


8 George Lewis, afterwards King George I of England. ' The Electress Sophia. 
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Electrice de Brunswic me fit connoistre par sa reponse, qu’on n’y estoit 
gueres disposé 4 Hanovre, et entr’autres veu la naissance de la Princesse 
Anne du costé de sa Mere, née d’une famille fort médiocre. Aussi ce 
mesme Prince son fils, que j’eus l’honneur de trouvér & Paris 4 mon 
arriveé en 1680, estant passé de 14 en Angleterre, sur la fin de la mesme 
année, y témoigna peu d’attention 4 un mariage avec la dite Princesse ; 
et en partit en sorte qu’on jugeoit bien, qu’il n’auroit pas lieu; et ce que 
la dite Princesse Anne, 4 ce qui m’a esté dit plus d’une fois, et d’assez 
bon lieu n’auroit pas oublié. Ce qui apres tout donna occasion 4 la Cour de 
France, de songer en suite a l’établissement de cette Princesse, et pour au 
besoin entraverser en Angleterre les pretensions ou le parti, que le Prince 
d’Orange, Mari de la Princesse aisnée, pourroit y avoir, et contre lequel 
on estoit fort prévenu en la dite Cour. La Princesse Anne, depuis son 
mariage, vécut en grande concorde et union avec le Prince son Epoux. 
Il s’y trouva mesme quelque conformité d’humeur, 4 aimer plustét le 
particulier et la retraite, que le grand monde, et les divertissemens d’éclat. 
Lors que je fus envoyé en Angleterre en 1685 4 faire les complimens au 
Roy Jaques son Pere, sur son avénement 4 la Couronne, Elle avoit pour sa 
Dame d’honneur la Comtesse de Clarendon, Dame de merite, et de vertu, 
et femme du frere aisné de feu la Duchesse sa Mere. 


De la naissance du Duc de Glocester son Fils. 


Cette Princesse vint 4 estre plusieurs fois enceinte, mais sans porter 
ses enfans 4 terme, et ainsi 4 faire des fausses couches, jusques au nombre 
de quatorze. Ce ne fut qu’au mois de Juillet de l’année 1689, et ainsi 
apres la revolution, qu’Elle accoucha 4 Hamptoncourt, d’un Prince en 
1689 resté en vie, appellé du nom du Due de Glocester et qui a vescu 
jusques & l’année 1700,'° qu’il mourut 4 Windsor, digé de onze années et 
quelques mois. 


De la Revolution arrivée en Angleterre, et du parti qu’ Elle prit avec le 
Prince son Epoux. 


La Reine d’Angleterre,'© Epouse du Roy Jaques, Catholique 
Romaine, et née Princesse de la Maison du Duc de Modene en Italie, se 
trouvoit aussi sans enfans, jusques 4 la mesme anneé 1688, qu’on la 
publia enceinte, et estant venue & terme d’accoucher, d’estre heureuse- 
ment délivreé d’un Prince, appellé suivant la coustume des Heritiers de 
la Couronne, du nom de Prince de Gales. Je n’entrerai pas icy dans la 
discussion de la verité, ou supposition de cette naissance; ce qui ne 
regarde pas le sujet, dont V"* Maj** m’a commandé de luy rendre compte. 
Je dirai seulement par rapport 4 la Princesse de Danemarc, que s’estant 
trouveé aux Bains de Bath au temps de la naissance veritable ou prétendue 
de ce Prince de Gales, Elle fut prévenue qu'il y avoit du mystere et du 
manege dans la naissance de ce prétendu Frere, et contribua a affermir 
la Princesse d’Orange sa soeur dans la mesme créance. En sorte que dés 
lVarriveé du Prince d’Orange en Angleterre en Novembre 1688, Elle prit 
le parti de se laisser enlevér par l’Evesque de Londres, qui avoit esté 
autrefois Capitaine de Cavalerie, et peu affectionné au Roy Jaques; et 


'* The MS. has 1670, cf. pag. 771. ‘© Mary Beatrix Eleonora. 
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que le Prince de Dennemare prit aussi celuy,'? de quittér le Roy son Beau 
Pere, et se rendre vers le Prince d’Orange. 

La revolution d’Angleterre étant ensuite arrivée, par la retraite du 
Roy Jaques en France, précedé déja auparavant de celuy de son Epouse 
et du prétendu Prince de Gales; et le Prince d’Orange et la Princesse 
Marie son Epouse déclarés Roy et Reine d’Angleterre, en Fevrier 1689, la 
dite Princesse passa de la Haye ot Elle estoit resteé jusques 14 en Angle- 
terre. Ce qui donna lieu 4 1’entrevue des deux soeurs, qui ne s’estoit 


pas fait ‘* depuis douze années, qui fut celle du Mariage de la Princesse 
d’Orange en 1677. 


D’une desunion arrivée entre le feu Roy et Reine d’Angleterre et entre 
la dite Princesse. 


Le Prince et la Princesse de Danemare vécurent depuis dans une 
assez grande dépendance du nouveau Roy et Reine jusques 4 une desunion, 
qui arriva entre les deux bveurs, & l’occasion de la Dame d’honneur de la 
Princesse. C’estoit la Comtesse, aujourd’huy Duchesse de Marlborough, 
dont il y aura lieu de parler cy-apres. Je me contenterai de dire icy, que 
cette Dame avant son Mariage avoit esté fille d’honneur de la Princesse, 
et pris des lors un grand ascendant sur son esprit: Qu’ayant épousé en 
suite Mylord Churchill, aujourd’huy Duc de Marlborough, qui estoit en 
grande faveur aupres du Roy Jaques, tant par son merite, que pour estre 
frere de la maitresse de ce Roy,'® Elle fut faite premiere Dame d’honneur 
de la dite Princesse. Ce quiayant augmenté sa consideration et son crédit 
sur l’esprit de sa maistresse, en sorte qu’il paroissoit qu’Elle s’en laissoit 
entierement gouverner, donna lieu au Roy et 4 la Reine, qui le ®° voyoient 
avec déplaisir, et en craignirent les suites, de desirer de la Princesse, 
qu’Elle congediast sa dite Dame d’honneur, et en prit une autre & sa place. 
Mais quelque instance, qui luy en fat faite de leur part, Elle ne voulut 
point y donner lieu ; et préfera de s’exposér 4 leur disgrace, et 4 tout le 
ressentiment, qu’ils en auroient. Ce qui alla aussi si loin, qu’on osta 
les Gardes & la dite Princesse, qu’Elle se crut obligée d’abandonner son 
logement 4 la Maison Royale de 8. Jemes, et de se loger avec ?! le Prince 
son Epoux dans une maison particuliére, et occupeé aujourd’huy par le 
Duc Devonshire. Elle?? demeura aussi quelque temps dans une maison 
de campagne, 4 quelques milles de Londres, qu’on appelle Sion, et qui 
appartient au Duc de Sommerset. Cette desunion dura deux années 
entieres, sans que les deux soeurs, la Reine, quoy que demeurant & 
Londres, et la Princesse se soient veues depuis, ni mesme & la maladie de 
la Reine dont Elle mourut. Ce qui estoit arrivé, depuis que la Reine estant 
allé visiter la Princesse sa soeur, attaqueé ** d’une assez grande maladie, 
en suite d’une fausse couche, et luy parlant encore d’oster la Comtesse de 
Marlborough d’aupres d’Elle, la Princesse luy auroit dit, que si la 


” Celuy written by Spanheim instead of la parti. 

'8 Corrected by Spanheim instead of s’etoient pas veues. 

” After Roy the MS. has et duquel il y aura lieu aussi de parler dans la suite 
blotted out. 

* Le altered from la. 2” Avec le Prince son Epoux, addition of Spanheim 

22 Elle . . . Sommerset marginal addition by Spanheim. 

28 Altered from dans wne. 
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Reine ne venoit la voir, que pour luy parler contre la dite Dame, Elle 
pourroit se dispensér de revenir une autre fois, et en se tournant** en 
mesme temps, 4 ce qu’on ajoiite, de l’autre costé de son liet. 


De sa conduite depuis la mort de la Reine sa soeur et jusques a celle 
du few Roy. 


Apres la mort de la Reine arriveé en 1695, le Prince et la Princesse 
eurent permission du feu Roy de reprendre leur logement au Palais de 
8. Jemes. Ils y ont vécujusques 4 sa mort” dans une grande tranquillité, 
sans beaucoup d’eclat, avec une Cour assez mediocre, et sans avoir ni 
pretendre quelque part dans le gouvernment, ou en avoir aucune dans la 
confidence du feu Roy, qui visitoit rarement la Princesse, et ne donnoit 
aussi gueres lieu au Prince de l’entretenir. [1 est difficile, s’il m’est 
permis de dire, avec tout le respect deu & la mémoire du feu Roy, de 
donner bonne raison de cette froideur et indifférence, dont on voyoit qu’il 
usoit en leur endroit ; quoy que la dite Princesse sa belle soeur deut 
heriter de *6 ses trois couronnes apres sa mort, que la constitution infirme du 
mesme Roy faisoit 2’ craindre que cela n’arrivast bien tost ; et ainsi ce qui 
auroit pii ce semble donner lieu, & en témoignér plus de consideration 
etre dailleurs veu que la dite Princesse et le Prince vivoient ** dans une 
espece de retraite, quoy que dans une grande ville, et avec une conduite, 
qui ne pouvoit pas donner le moindre ombrage. II y eut une occasion en 
la derniere année de la mort du Roy, qui pit contribuer 4 cette froideur. 
C’est qu’ayant esté adverti, que la Princesse auroit receu une lettre du 
Roy Jaques son Pere, sans en parler, ou la produire, il l’alla trouver pour 
luy demander & la voir. Ce qu’Elle auroit évité, en avouant de l’avoir receu, 
mais de l’avoir bruslé. Le feu Roy en auroit aussi parlé, et en des termes 
assez forts, 4 la Comtesse de Marlborough, dont la soeur, Duchesse de 
Tirconnel,?’ (qui a eu permission sous ce Regne, de retourner en Irlande, et 
vient d’en faire un tour icy 4 Londres) estoit alors Dame d’honneur & 
S. Germain de la Reine Epouse du Roy Jaques. Le Prince de Danemare 
estant venu 4 Kinsington pour voir le Roy dans les derniers jours de sa 
maladie, et qu’on craignoit, ce qui en arriva; 4 peine luy donna-t-on lieu 
d’entrer dans la Chambre du Roy, et luy faisant connoistre qu’il feroit bien 
de n’y gueres rester ; en sorte qu’il ne fit presque qu’y entrer, et sortir. 
Pour la Princesse, Elle témoigna aussi d’avoir dessein de se rendre 4 
Kinsington, et en tout cas qu’Elle resteroit dans l’Antichambre. 


De son avenement a la Couronne. 


La mort du feu Roy, arivée *° en éffet au dit Kinsington, un Dimanche 
matin 8; Mars 1702, donna lieu & voir la Princesse de Dennemare re- 
connue en mesme temps Reine des trois Royaumes; proclamée telle 
solemnellement par la ville de Londres dés le mesme jour apres midy; et 
complimenteé en cette qualité dela part des deux Chambres du Parlement, 


24 Thus corrected by Spanheim instead of trowvant. 

25 Spanheim has corrected la mort du feu Roy. 

26 De marginal note by Spanheim. ” Faisoit corrected by Spanheim. 
28 Vivoient corrected by Spanheim instead of vecussent. 

29 Qui . . . Londres and Tirconnel by Spanheim. 

* Corrected by Spanheim instead of estant en éffet arrivée. 
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qui s’estoient 14 dessus assembleés extraordinairement le mesme jour ; et 
du Maire et des Echevins de la ville de Londres. 

Je n’ay pai que toucher en premier lieu et sommairement les cir- 
constances susdites, quoy que dailleurs assez connues qui regardent la 
personne de la Reine, en qualité de Princesse Anne et en suite de Princesse 
de Dennemare, avant son avénement a la Couronne. II s’agit maintenant 
de la considerer depuis qu’Elle est monteé sur le Throne de trois Royaumes, 
abandonnés par le feu Roy Jaques II son Pere. Et & ce sujet il y aura 
lieu de refiechir sur les considerations, que j’ay allegueés des l’entreé de 
cét Eecrit ; & scavoir, de la constitution de sa Personne, de ses qualités, et 
inclinations, et ainsi du veritable caractere de son Esprit et de son naturel ; 
de sa conduite dans le domestique, et 4 l’égard du gouvernement et des 
affaires ; des Ministres, ou dailleurs des Dames, qui ont le plus de part en 
sa confidence, et *! en son amitié, et ainsi les plus accreditées et autoriseés 
aupres d’Elle, enfin de l’estat present de sa Cour, particulierement par 
rapport aux Ministres étrangers qui y sont envoyés. 


De la constitution de sa personne.** 


La Reine seroit d’assez belle taille, hors qu’Elle est accompagneé de 
trop d’embonpoint ; bien prise au reste en sa personne ; les cheveux noirs, 
les yeux bleuds, le nez, 1a bouche, la gorge, les bras et les mains belles. 
Le teint du visage est souvent brouillé, et accompagné de quelques 
boutons. Son air est naturellement serieux, mais dailleurs qu’Elle prend 
4 tasche de rendre affable et gracieux envers les personnes, qui ont l’honneur 
de l’aborder, ou qu’Elle honore de son entretien ; et en quoy Elle conserve 
tous les differens égards, que le rang, ou le merite des personnes peut 
demander. Elle est fort propre en ses ajustemens, quoy que sans affec- 
tation, recherchant plus la bienseance et le bon goust, que l’eclat et 
l’ostentation. Aussi ne porte Elle pas d’autres joyaux sur Elle, hors des 
occasions extraordinaires de cérémonie, que ceux qui accompagnent le 
S. George, qu’Elle porte attaché 4 un ruban bleu au haut de son corps 
de jupe, et comme en place d’agraphe de diamans. Sa coiffure est 
fort naturelle, et son maintien agreable. Son temperamment paroist 
assez robuste, hors le malheur qu’Elle a eu de faire tant de fausses 
couches; et que depuis quelques années, Elle se trouve sujette 4 des 
atteintes de goute 4 la main et aux genoux,** quoy que sans grande douleur, 
et qui l’obligent seulement & garder la chambre. Elle y a cherché du 
soulagement ces deux anneés passeés par l’usage des eaux chaudes de 
Bath, qu’Elle y est allé boire vers l’Automne, et dont Elle acreu de s’estre 
bien trouvé. Elle est sobre dailleurs dans son manger et dans sa boisson ; 
bien qu’on ait debité quelque fois dans les pays étrangers et 4 tort, 
comme si Elle avoit du penchant 4 des excés 4 boire, et qui auroient 
contribué 4 ses fausses couches, et 4 ses atteintes de goute. Enfin il ya 
lieu de juger par sa constitution, qu’Elle peut encore remplir une longue 
carriere, avant que de donner lieu & un successeur; & moins que ses 
aceés de goute ne devinssent plus frequens, et plus facheux, qu’ils n’ont 
été jusques icy. 


3! Ht added by Spanheim. ®: This title is not by Spanheim. 
83 Altered from pieds. 
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De ses qualités et inclinations. 


A l’égard de ses qualités personnelles, et de ses inclinations on peut 
dire, qu’Elle a naturellement dans l’Ame de la bonté, de la douceur, de la 
retenue, de la franchise, et de l’honnesteté, si on peut se servir de ce 
dernier mot, en parlant*‘ d’une grande Reine. Je* dois ajouter qu’en 
premier lieu, Elle a beaucoup d’attachement a la Religion; & assister 
régulierement tous les jours aux exercices de devotion de l’Eglise Anglicane ; 
et 4 communier tous les premiers Dimanches de chaque mois. Qu’ainsi 
Elle est ennemie de toute profanation et de libertinage en matiere de 
Religion, ou autrement : qu’Elle n’est pas moins bonne Femme, que bonne 
Chrestienne, ayant toujours vécu, comme il a déja esté remarqué, dans 
une grande Union avec le Prince son Epoux ; et qui continue avec la mesme 
force et sur le mesme pied, que lorsqu’Elle n’estoit que Princesse, gar- 
dant ** toujours pour luy les memes égards: en sorte qu’ils sont comme 
inséparables, et se trouvent toujours dans un mesme lieu. C’est dont Elle 
a encore donné des marques, depuis qu’Elle est Reine, assez éclatantes et 
assez publiques, en faisant donner la charge de Grand Admiral, la plus 
considerable en Angleterre, et surtout dans le temps d’une grande guerre 
et d’aussi grosses flotes sur pied, dailleurs en portant le Parlement 4 luy 
assigner une aussi grosse pension, que celle de “ Livres Sterl. annuels en 
cas qu’il vienne 4 survivre 4 la Reine. On peut juger que la conformité 
d’humeur et d’inclination 4 aimer plus le particulier et la retraite, que le 
grand monde, y contribue. Aussi n’y a-t-il, que certains jours dans la 
semaine, ot la Reine a coustume de se rendre visible, et de tenir cercle ; 
et au reste? ne donne gueres lien au spectacles et aux divertissemens 
publics de danse, de musique, ou de comédie, qu’en des jours extraordi- 
naires, et qui y sont comme destinés par la coustume. Elle a aimé autre- 
fois la danse et la musique : dansoit Elle mesme avec beaucoup de justesse ; 
mais y a renoncé depuis qu’Elle a commencé & grossir, et avoir des 
atteintes de goute. Les divertissemens dailleurs se sont rendus moins 
frequens 4 sa Cour, et n’estant encore que Princesse de Dennemare depuis 
la mort du Due de Glocester son Fils, et qui devoit estre son successeur 4 
la couronne. En sorte que ces divertissemens ordinaires icy & Londres 
se reduisent au jeu de la Bassette, 4 quoy Elle donne lieu les soireés 
destineés 4 tenir Cercle. 

Ce que je viens de dire fait au reste, que pour une cour telle que 
celle d’Angleterre, et dans une aussi grande ville, et remplie, surtout 
l’hyver, de personnes de qualité des deux séxes, comme de Mylords, 
Pairs ** ou Pairesses du Royaume, elle ne repond pas, quand on la voit, & 
l’attente des étrangers, nia l’inclination de la Nation, qui voudroit la voir 
ordinairement plus grosse, et ov il y eut plus d’éclat et de divertissement. 
A %® quoy contribue d’ailleurs le séjour que la Reine fait tout l’Esté, et 


%* Corrected by Spanheim instead of 4 l’égard. 
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partie de l’Automne a Windsor, ot la Cour est fort petite, hors le Mercredi 
avant disner, et particulierement le Dimanche, qui est le jour du Conseil 
du Cabinet, et ainsi que les Ministres, qui en sont, ont coustume de s’y 
rendre. Ce sont dailleurs les deux jours, que les Dames de qualité de 
Londres, ou du voisinage, ou autres personnes, qui ont quelque relation 
ou affaires en cour, prennent, pour s’y rendre et s’y faire voir. La Reine 
de son costé n’y prend gueres d’autre divertissement, que celuy de la 
promenade, et de la chasse dans la Forest de Windsor, et dailleurs, comme 
jay dit, celuy du jeu de la Bassette. 


Du caractere de son ésprit. 


On peut déja aucunement juger, par ce que dessus,*® que le veritable 
caractere de l’esprit de la Reine, est plustot de l’avoir porté a la justice, 
& Vequité, 4 la douceur, aux égards et menagemens requis, ou il en faut 
avoir, envers les Mylords et Dames de la Nation, ou des Ministres 
étrangers ; que d’avoir un tour d’esprit brillant, qui aime 4 se produire, et 
i se faire valoir par la conversation, et des entretiens soustenus, et de 
quelque durée.*! D’ot on peut recueillir, qu’Elle parle peu et avec ménage- 
ment, dailleurs avec agrément et bienséance. Qu’au reste Elle a de la 
docilité, pour se conformer aux advis des personnes éclaireés, et en qui 
Elle a de la confiance ; et d’autrepart de la fermeté dans ses inclinations, 
envers les personnes, qui en sont honoreés, et en qui Elle a pris quelque 
créance particuliere : Que cela se peut déja assez reconnoistre, de ce qui 
a esté touché cy-dessus, estant Princesse de Danemare, sur le sujet de la 
Comtesse 4 present Duchesse de Marlborough sa Dame d’honneur, et de 
laquelle *? il y aura lieu encore de parler dans la suite. 

Ce 48 caractere de l’esprit et du naturel de la Reine paroist également 
dans sa conduite domestique, aussi bien que dans celle 4 l’egard du 
gouvernement et des affaires. Comme il a déja esté remarqué qu’Elle se 
plaist davantage dans le particulier, que dans le grand monde, cela fait 
aussi qu’Elle ne se communique gueres familierement, qu’avec les 
personnes qu’Elle a 4 son service, et pres de sa personne, et qui sont de 
trois sortes; ses Dames d’honneur, ses Filles d’honneur, et ses Femmes 
de Chambre, qui suivant la coustume d’Angleterre, sont des Filles ou 
Femmes (y en ayant des deux sortes en cette‘! fonction) de bonne 
maison, et bien apparentées. Mais c’est dont il sera parlé cy-apres. 


De ses occupations, de son Conseil du Cabinet et de ses 
principaux Ministres. 


Cette mesme inclination de la Reine, fait qu’Elle passe la pluspart 
du tems parmi son domestique, hors *° celuy qu’Elle est obligeé de donner 
aux affaires du dedans ou du dehors de ses Royaumes, & l’entretien de 
l'un ou de l’autre de ses Ministres, et aux Conseils, qui se tiennent devant 
Elle. C’est 4 quoy Elle s’occupe aussi souvent, et autant de fois, que le 
besoin et les affaires le requierent. I] est vray, et surtout durant le 
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séjour qu’Elle fait & Windsor, que hors “* les cas, qui surviennent 4 la 
traverse, il ne se tient gueres de Conseil du Cabinet devant Elle, que 
les Dimanches au soir. Il y a mesme quelque fois des Dimanches, que 
par le retard des ordinaires de dela la mer, ou autre raison, qu’il ne s‘en 
tient mesme point au dit jour. Les séances de‘? ce Conseil sont 
ordinairement plus frequentes dans le temps de la teneur d’un Parle- 
ment; veu les incidens, qui y surviennent, et qui ne peuvent qu’y donner 
lieu. I) n’intervient dailleurs 4 ce Conseil, que les Ministres, qui y sont 
appellés par la Reine, et qui lors qu’ils sont tous en ville, ou au 
voisinage, se reduisent 4 l’Archevesque de Cantorbery ; au Garde des 
Sceaux ; au Grand Thresorier d’Angleterre, Mylord Godolphin; au 
Comte de Pembrock, President du Conseil, & sgavoir du Conseil Privé, 
qu’on appelle, ou Grand Conseil; au Duc de Normanby, Garde des 
Sceaux privés ; au Duc de Devonshire, Grand Maistre de la Maison de la 
Reine ; au Duc de Sommerset, Grand Escuyer ; au Duc de Marlborough, 
quand il est en Angleterre; au Duc d’Ormond, quand il est 4 Londres, 
comme Viceroy d’Irlande; au Comte de Rochester, qui a esté son 
Prédecesseur en cet employ, mais qui affecte depuis plus d’un an en ca de 
ne s’y point trouver; et aux deux Secretaires d’Estat, aujourd’huy le 
Chevalier Hedges, et l’Orateur de la Chambre des Communes, Robert 
Harley. C’est dans ce Conseil, qu’on traite les affaires secretes, soit du 
dedans ou dehors du Royaume ; quil se fait** la déclaration des charges ou 
changemens des Officiers de la Couronne, ou de la Maison de la Reine; 
du choix des Ministres au dehors, de leurs Instructions, et des rapports 
qu’ils peuvent avoir fait par leurs lettres aux deux Secretaires d’Estat, 
suivant leurs deux differens départemens: Et ainsi en general des 
Traittés ; des Alliances; des Memoires ou remonstrances faites de la part 
des Ministres étrangers en cette Cour; enfin, avant et durant le temps de 
la convocation d’un Parlement, 4 digerér les cas et les affaires, qu’on y 
doit proposer, appuiér ou detourner de la part de la Cour. IL arrive 
quelquefois, suivant les occurrences et les affaires, qu'il n’y a qu’une 
partie de ces Ministres susdits, et les plus affidés, qui sont appellés au dit 
Conseil. Dailleurs il y a bien des affaires, et surtout celles qui peuvent 
regardér le dedans de la Cour, la disposition des charges, les ménagemens 
entre les deux partis des Thorys, et des Wights, les graces et les bienfaits 
de la Reine, dont Elle ne se rapporte qu’a ses Ministres les plus considerés 
et les plus accrédités, comme sont le Grand Thresorier Mylord Godolphin, 
et le Duc Marlborough, lorsquil est en Angleterre. 

Sur quoy et au sujet de ces deux partis, qui font assez de bruit et au 
dedans et au dehors de l’Angleterre, je dois remarquer qu’ils se fomen- 
terent et avec peu de menagement l’un envers l’autre sous le Regne du 
feu Roy Guillaume. Que le nom de Thorys, qui s’estoit donné aux 
partisans les plus zéles de l’Eglise Anglicane, et pour l’affermissement 
de l’autorité Royale en Angleterre, se communiqua en suite 4 ceux 
d’entr’eux qu’on crit peu affectionnés 4 la personne et 4 l’administration 
du feu Roy, qui mettoient en doute la validité de son droit et avenement 
a la Couronne, et dailleurs étoient peu enclins, et 4 entrer dans tous les 
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engagemens, qui tendoient 4 toute exclusion du prétendu Prince de Gales, 
ou 4 s’interesser aussi avant dans les guerres de delé la mer. Le parti 
des Wights dautre part, estoit celuy en general qui avoit eu le plus 
ee 


De Mylord Godolphin Grand Thresorier d’ Angleterre et le caractere 
de sa personne. 


Mylord Godolphin est d’une bonne et ancienne famille d’Angleterre, 
quoy que le premier Mylord de ce nom. II se fit déja connoistre et dis- 
tinguer par son merite sous le regne de Charles II; et depuis sous celuy 
du Roy Jaques, sous lequel il fut fait Mylord Baron et Pair du Royaume. 
Il fut employé sous son Regne dans |’administration des Finances, en 
qualité de Commissaire de l’Echiquier, comme on les appelle en Angle- 
terre, et par la grande et particuliere habileté, qu’il y fit paroistre, fust 
continué dans cette mesme fonction sous le feu Roy Guillaume, et mesme 
établi le Chef, ou le premier des Commissaires de l’Echiquier. Ce qui a lieu, 
lors qu’il n’y a point de Grand Thresorier d’Angleterre, comme il n’y en a 
point eu durant tout le regne du dit Roy, et qu’en ce cas la, l’administra- 
tion des finances est mise en commission de quelques personnes, 4 qui on 
en donne le soin, et parmi les quels il y en a un, qui en est établi le 
Chef, et ainsi en cette qualité a>! la principale direction, mais au reste sans 
avoir le rang, les apointemens,°? ni la consideration de Mylord Thresorier, 
ni aussi en portér le nom. Ce ne fut que deux ou trois mois avant la mort 
du feu Roy, qu’ayant resolu de casser le Parlement, qui devoit se rassem- 
bler dans ce mesme mois de Decembre, et composé la plus grande partie 
du parti des Thorys, le dit Mylord Godolphin, pour ne pas devenir suspect 
au mesme parti, et dont il a toujours esté, vint resigner au feu Roy sa 
commission de Chef de l’Echiquier, et sans la vouloir garder, quelque 
instance que le Roy luy en fit. 

La Reine peu de temps apres son avenement & la Couronne le déclara 
Grand Thresorier d’Angleterre, qui est considerée pour la plus grande 
charge de la Cour et du Royaume, et luy donne aussi le premier rang, 
apres l’Archevesque de Cantorbery, et le Chancelier ou Garde des Sceaux, 
et tire ordinairement apres soy la consideration de Premier Ministre, 
bien que sans en porter le titre. Il n’y eut que le Comte de Rochester, 
frere comme il a esté dit de feu la Duchesse d’Yorck mere de la Reine, 
qui avoit déja exercé cette charge dans les premieres années du Regne du 
feu Roy Jaques II, et qui s’attendoit de rentrer dans cette importante 
charge, lequel en congeut un déplaisir sensible, et s’est abstenu depuis de 
prendre part aux affaires. Ce choix eut dailleurs l’approbation generale et 
mesme du parti des Wights, aussi bien que des Thorys; veu la grande 
habileté connue du dit Mylord, joint & son grand desinteressement, pour 
l’exercice de la dite charge, et la reputation établie, que personne n’en 
estoit plus capable que luy. Ce qui a aussi esté confirmé jusques icy, par le 
bon estat, ou il a mis les finances de la Reine ; trouvé moyen de fournir 
aux depenses extraordinaires, 4 quoy les conjonctures publiques durant la 
presente guerre, surtout l’alliance avec le Portugal et ses suites, les assis- 
tances d’argent 4 l’Empereur, aux deux Cercles de Franconie et du Suabe, 
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et 53 autres ont donné lieu, et avoir encore des fonds de reste, au bout de 
l'année. En sorte que le caractere du dit Mylord Godolphin est d’avoir 
une grande éxactitude et application, pour l’exercice de cette importante 
charge: d’evitér 4 ce sujet ce qui pourroit l’en distraire; et ainsi A ne 
paroistre pas d’entrer dans le détail des autres affaires de la Cour et du 
gouvernement, quelque bonne part dailleurs qu’il y ait par son credit, 
et par sa confidence et liaison avec le Duc et la Duchesse de Marl- 
borough, et par 1&4 ne donner gueres lieu 4 estre visité des Ministres 
étrangers, ni*‘ s’en entretenir avec eux. Il est ennemi de tout faste 
et de toute parade extérieure en son domestique, en son train, et en 
toute sa conduite, et peut estre jusques 4 l’excés, dans le haut poste ou il 
se trouve ; et bien que le premier en * rang par sa charge, entre les Pairs 
seculiers du Royaume, se contentant jusques icy de la derniere qualité des 
Mylords, qui est celle de Baron, et ayant consenti avec peine 4 estre fait, 
comme il vient l’estre depuis quelques semaines, Chevalier de la Jarretiere. 
Il parle peu et avec beaucoup de retenue. Apres tout il ne laisse pas de 
conservér une passion, qu’il a toujours eue, pour le jeu; et ainsi d’y donnér 
les heures d’apres disner ou du soir, qu’il en peut trouvér le loisir. Il 
aime aussi beaucoup le divertissement des courses de chevaux, qui se 
font en Angleterre avec plus d’attachement et de depense qu’ailleurs, et 
ne manque jamais de se trouver 4 celles, qui se font deux fois l’année en 
Printemps et en Automne, 4 Neumarcket. Il” est lié particulierement 
d’une ancienne et étroite amitié, comme * il a deja esté remarqué, avec 
le Duce et la Duchesse de Marlborough depuis longues anneés, et qui s’est 
augmenteé par le mariage de son Fils aisné, avec la Fille aisneé de ce 
Due. En sorte que le Duc de Marlborough se trouvant sans fils masle, 
depuis la mort de celuy qu’il avoit, il y aura un an et demi passé, on croit 
que son titre et dignité de Duc, pourra passer apres sa mort 4 son Gendre, 
fils aisné du Mylord Godolphin. C’est dailleurs cette mesme liaison, qui 
peut estre n’a pas peu contribué 4 mettre ce Mylord dans la confidence 
particuliere de la Reine, et 4 la charge de Grand Thresorier d’ Angleterre 
plustot que le Comte de Rochester, son oncle maternel, et qui y aspiroit ; 
comme il a esté dit cy-dessus. Au reste ce Mylord est du nombre des 
Thorys moderés, fort porté dailleurs 4 la poursuite de la guerre presente, 
avec vigueur ; °°? au maintien des Alliances faites 4 ce sujet, et A la 
sotitenir. 


Du Duc de Marlboroug, du degrés de son elevation et du caractere de 
sa personne. 


Quant au Duc de Marlborough, il a déja l’honneur d’estre connu 
personnellement de V* Maj‘, pour me pouvoir dispenser d’en faire icy le 
portrait ; outre que les grandes et glorieuses actions de cette campagne, 
qu’il vient de faire vers le Danube, contribuent 4 en faire les plus beaux 
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traits. Je dirai seulement, que sa famille est Churchill; qu’il est fils 
d’un Pere de ce nom, qui estoit Chevalier Baronnet ; et qui fut Envoyé 
en Dennemare sous les regnes passés: Que son Grand Pere du costé 
maternel estoit un des freres cadets du premiér Duc de Buckingham, favori 
du Roy Jaques I, et par ot le dit Mylord se trouve proche allié de tous 
ceux de la famille des Villers, dont estoit ce Duc. Mylord Pembrock 
President du Conseil m’a dit, que sa Grand mere du costé maternel estoit 
soeur du Grand Pere du Duc Marlborough et ainsi soeur pareillement du 
Due susdit de Buckingham, elevé® & cette dignité par la faveur du Roy 
Jaques I. D’ov il resulte, que le Duc de Marlborough, n’est pas veritable- 
ment d’une extraction de famille de Mylord d’ Angleterre, mais apres tout 
n’est pas d’une naissance aussi obscure, que ses envieux ou ses ennemis 
le veulent faire croire par deca.*' I] naquit veritablement sans beaucoup 
de biens de fortune, et 4 ce qu’on prétend, fut redevable de la premiere 
qu’il eut, 4 l’inclination pour luy de la Duchesse de Cleveland, maistresse 
du feu Roy Charles II, et dont il auroit eu une gratification de Livres 
Sterl., quifont plus de * escus de France. II prit le parti des armes des sa 
premiere jeunesse, et fut Lieutenant dans les Gardes du Roy susdit 
Charles. Sa soeur Churchill estant devenue ensuite la Maistresse du Duc 
d’Yorck depuis Roy Jacques II, et dont il eut deux fils le Due de Berwich, 
qui commande aujourd’huy en Espagne, et le Duc d’Albemarle, comme 
on l’appelloit 4S. Germain et & la Cour de France, décédé au commence- 
ment de cette guerre en 1701 et une fille presentem{ent] 4 Londres, cela 
contribua 4 avancer le dit Duc de Marlborough son frere. En sorte qu’il 
fut fait Mylord Baron d’Angleterre, en suite de l’avenement du Duc de 
Yorck 4 la Couronne sous le nom de Jaques II, en fut envoyé en France, 
y faire des complimens, durant mon séjour precedent en la dite Cour, en 
1685, et se trouvoit fort avant dans les bonnes graces de ce Roy. Ce qui 
n’empécha pas que vers le temps de la revolution, et en suite de l’arriveé 
du Prince d’Orange en Angleterre en Novembre 1688, ce Mylord voyant, 
que le Roy Jaques s’etoit opinidtré & prendre un méchant parti, contre 
la Religion et l’interest de la Nation, et qu’il alloit estre abandonné de 
son armeé, ne prit aussi celuy de le quitter et de passer du costé du Prince 
d’Orange, qui dans les premieres créations qu’il fit dés qu’il fut déclaré 
Roy d’Angleterre, donna la qualité de Comte au dit Mylord, qui n’avoit 
eu jusques li, que celle de Baron d’Angleterre, et dailleurs celle d’un 
des Gentilshommes de la Chambre. Aussi servit il dans les premieres 
campagnes ® qu’il se firent®* au Pais bas, en suite de la dite revolu- 
tion, et.y fut dés lors fort estimé par le Prince de Waldeck,® parti- 
culierement pour son bon sens et habileté, qu'il fit paroistre dans 
les Conseils de guerre. Estant de retour en Angleterre, il se fit rapport 
au feu Roy, de quelques discours desavantageux de sa personne et 
de son gouvernement, que ce Mylord auroit tenu, et qui le touchérent 
si fort, qu’il luy osta sa charge de Gentilhomme de la Chambre, et 
lenvoya & la Tour. Le Roy mesme doit avoir dit dans ce temps lA 
que s'il n’estoit que Gentilhomme, il faudroit qu’il se vit l’epée a la 
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main, avec ce Mylord. [1 sortit de la Tour quelque temps apres, 
mais sans rentrer dans sa charge aupres du Roy, ni dans sa faveur. Ce 
qui fit que ce Mylord ne continua pas de servir dans les campagnes 
suivantes, et qu’il resta en Angleterre, ot dailleurs luy et la Duchesse 
sa femme, Dame d’honneur de la Princesse de Danemare, aujourd- 
huy Reine, tenoient aupres d’Elle le premier rang de crédit et de 
faveur. Le Duc de Glocester fils unique de la dite Princesse, et son suc- 
cesseur apres Elle 4 la Couronne, ayant esté tiré des mains des femmes, 
Mylord Marlborough luy fut donné pour Gouverneur, du vivant du feu 
Roy; mais ce qui ne fut pas de longue durée, par la mort de ce jeune 
Prince survenue, comme il a esté dit cy-dessus,** en 1700. En 1701 la 
guerre ayant esté resolue contre la France et |’Espagne, et 4 ce sujet, a 
conclurre les Alliances qui estoient sur le tapis, avec les Etats Generaux, 
lEmpereur et autres Puissances: Mylord Marlborough fut nommé 
du choix et consentement du feu Roy, pour commander les troupes 
destinées 4 passer de deld la mer, au secours des Etats, et en mesme 
tems pour l’Ambassadeur et Plenipotentiaire d’Angleterre aux dits Etats, 
et pour les Traittés qu’il écherroit de faire conjointement avec eux, au 
sujet de la guerre presente. Comme ce choix se fit durant la teneur du 
Parlement en Esté l’année 1701, que je me trouvois en Angleterre 
Envoyé au feu Roy, je puis aussi remarquer, que le parti des Wights n’en 
fut gueres satisfait ; et ce dans la prevention, que ce Mylord estoit un des 
zélés Thorys, ainsi peu affectionné au parti de la guerre, et dailleurs n’en 
auroit pas continué le mestier depuis plusieurs années en ca. La suite a 
assez fait voir que leurs préjugés ou craintes li dessus étoient assez mal 
fondées, et a justifié amplement le choix qu’en fit le feu Roy. Aussi peut- 
on juger, que deux motifs concoururent 4 l’y porter: l’un son juste dis- 
cernement, qui luy avoit fait remarquer, et dailleurs sans aucune préven- 
tion en sa faveur, comme on peut jugér par ce que dessus, les bonnes 
qualités de ce Mylord du costé de l’esprit, de la conduite, du génie pour 
la guerre, et pour le menagement des affaires, et ainsi pour n’en voir pas 
de plus propre parmi les Mylords Anglois, 4 remplir dignement ces deux 
postes. L’autre motif, que cela contribuoit 4 la confiance du parti des 
Thorys, et & les engager dautant plus dans les mesures 4 prendre, au 
sujet de la grande guerre, ot on alloit entrer. A quoy se pouvoit joindre 
encore la deue consideration, veu la santé infirme du feu Roy, et qui ne 
pouvoit pas luy promettre une longue vie, ni ainsi autant que cette mesme 
guerre pouvoit durer, que par le choix de ce Mylord, pour remplir 
également ces deux fonctions de General des troupes d’ Angleterre, et de 
Ministre pour la négotiation des Alliances, et veu tout lhonneur et les 
grands avantages, qui luy en revenoient, on engageoit indirectement la 
Princesse de Danemarc, qui devoit succeder au feu Roy, au soustien 
apres sa mort des mémes interéts et engagemens dans la guerre presente ; 
et ce veu ce qui estoit connu et public du grand credit et pouvoir de ce 
Mylord et de la Comtesse sa femme sur l’esprit de la dite Princesse. 
L’evenement a aussi amplement justifié tout ce que je viens d’en dire, et 
au deli mesme de ce qu’on en pouvoit attendre. V"e Majt® en est suffi- 
samment instruite, aussi bien que des qualités personnelles et du caractére 
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d’esprit de ce Mylord, qui pour n’avoir pas dailleurs esté cultivé par de 
grands avantages du costé de sa naissance, ou de l’education, ne se trouve 
pas moins judicieux, solide, adroit, ferme, et affable en mesme tems; 
sotitenu dailleurs par un dehors avantageux et une belle presence, comme 
on parle. J’ay pi remarquer dans le cours de la negotiation avec luy des 
Traittés d’Alliance des > hommes *® de V. M“, que pour une personne, 
qui n’avoit pas dailleurs esté nourrie dans les affaires publiques, et ne 
commengoit que d’y entrer, qu’il avoit un discernement fort juste, une 
maniere insinuante, qui alloit 4 son but, sans presque paroistre de le 
faire, et en soutenant son advis avec beaucoup de ménagement et de cir- 
conspection. Il a au reste l’inclination portée naturellement 4 l’épargne, 
plustét qu’d la depense ; la quelle inclination, si l’on en croit particuliere- 
ment ses envieux iroit a l’excés, le rendroit trop interessé, et le seul 
défaut que l’on trouveroit 4 luy reprocher. I] a fait une perte irreparable, 
dans une grande élevation et haute fortune, ou il se trouve, d’avoir perdu, 
comme il a esté dit cy-dessus, un fils unique tres agréable et bien fait de 
sa personne, de grande esperance, et qui devoit heritér apres luy de sa 
nouvelle qualité de Duc, et des grands biens, qu’il n’auroit pi que luy 
laisser. Il a dailleurs quatre filles en vie toutes belles,®* dont il y ena 
trois de mariées ; l’aisnée, comme il a esté dit, au fils aisné de Mylord 
Godolphin ; l’autre, au Comte ® de Sunderland; la troisieme au Comte 
Bridgewater, qui a esté 4 Berlin, il y a deux ans passés; la quatrieme est 
promise 4 Mylord Montalmar, fils unique du Comte de Montaigu, un des 
plus riches Seigneurs d’Angleterre. Je n’ay pas besoin d’ajoutér, que ce 
Duc est aussi entierement porté pour soustenir la guerre presente, et les 
Alliances qui s’y rapportent; apres toutes les grandes et éclatantes 
preuves, qu’il vient encore d’en donner. 


De la Duchesse de Marlborough et de son credit. 


La Duchesse de Marlborough sa Femme, est d’une extraction assez 
mediocre ; fut mise cependant pour Fille d’honneur aupres de la Princesse 
Anne, depuis Princesse de Danemare, et aujourd’huy Reine ; et s’insinua 
si bien dans son esprit, qu’elle en devint bien tost la favorite, et ensuite 
sa Dame d’honneur, sous le Regne du Roy Jaques, apres son Mariage 
avec Mylord Churchill, aujourdhuy Duc de Marlborough. Ce qui aug- 
menta dans la suite, et s’affermit en sorte, que tout le crédit du feu Roy 
et de la Reine, soeur de la Princesse, ne pust pas l’obligér 4 éloignér sa 
dite Dame d’honneur ; et qu’Elle aima mieux, comme il a esté dit cy- 
dessus,’® éssuyér toute leur disgrace durant deux anneés de suite, que d’y 
donnér lieu. C’est dans le mesme poste de credit et de consideration 
aupres de la Reine, ot cette Dame se trouve encore aujourdhuy, et dans 
la fonction de sa premiere Dame d’honneur, dailleurs qui garde la bourse 
priveé. Elle passe dailleurs dans l’esprit de la Nation, pour avoir la 
premiere et plus grande part dans la distribution des graces, bienfaits, et 
charges, dont la Reine dispose; et pour n’y négligér pas ses interéts 
particuliers. Ce qui tout ensemble ne peut que luy attirér l’envie, et luy 

® Treaty between England, Prussia, and the General States, dated London 1702, 
9-19 Jan., The Hague 1701, 30 Dec. 


% Corrected from bien faites. ° Comte .. . troisiéme au added by Spanheim. 
7” Pag. 776. 
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imputér mesme beaucoup de choses 4 ce sujet, qui peuvent estre mal 
fondeés. En sorte qu’on prétendoit mesme, que cette grande faveur et 
pouvoir du Duc et de la Duchesse aupres de la Reine, suivant l’esprit et 
V’humeur de la Nation, ne manqueroit pas de donner lieu & les attaquer 
dans un prochain Parlement, ainsi qu’on a veu qu’il s’est toujours pratti- 
qué en pareil cas, sous les Regnes passés. Mais apres tout il y a lieu de 
croire, que ces grandes et glorieuses victoires vers le Danube, et la 
derniere entr’autres vers Hochstet,7! remportées par la conduite et la 
valeur du Duc de Marlborough, et qui font autant d’honneur au Regne de 
la Reine, et 4 la Nation, convertiront de pareilles intentions en des re- 
merciemens et en des éloges du mesme Duc; fermeront la bouche 4 ses 
envieux et 4 ses ennemis; et contribueront 4 affermir son ecrédit et sa 
consideration dans l’esprit de la Reine, et de la Nation. 

On peut juger de ce que dessus de la disposition presente de la Cour 
de la Reine, par rapport 4 Sa Royale Personne; a celles en qui Elle a le 
plus de confiance ; et ainsi 4 ce qui regarde sa conduite particuliére ; celle 
& l’egard du gouvernement et de la Nation, ou ses Alliances au dehors. 
Il est constant qu’en toutes rencontres la dite Reine témoigne beaucoup de 
consideration pour Vostre Maj“; et en use d’une maniere fort obligeante 
envers son Ambassadeur en cette Cour, et les personnes qui luy appartien- 
nent, lors qu’elles ont l’honneur de luy faire leur Cour. 

Au reste les Ministres étrangers pour le cours ordinaire des négotia- 
tions, qu’ils peuvent avoir 4 traiter par deca, pour les affaires publiques 
et interéts de leurs Principaux, ont 4 s’adresser au Secretaire d’Estat de 
leur département. 

; 1 13 Aug. 1704. 
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Reviews of Books 


England under the Angevin Kings. By Kate Noraate. 2 vols. 
(London: Macmillan & Co. 1887.) 


THE addition of a new member to the company of those who are reading 
and writing history in the right way is indeed a thing to be glad at. And 
the gladness is certainly not lessened when we find of whom Miss Norgate 
is the intellectual daughter, still less by the fact that she is the daughter 
and not the son. Miss Norgate dedicates her book ‘to the memory of 
her dear and honoured master John Richard Green.’ There was a time 
when many of her master’s friends expected the History of the Angevin 
Kings from his own hand, and it is his work that the phrase of ‘ Angevin 
kings’ has in some measure displaced the ‘ Plantagenets’ of our youth. 
We still need a name to distinguish the later members of the house, and 
we should be glad to know why the dukes of York in the fifteenth century 
took to themselves the name of ‘ Plantagenet’ as a surname, rather than 
any other nickname of any other remote forefather. But these questions 
do not concern Miss Norgate ; she has to deal with a time when the name 
of ‘ Angevin’ is undoubtedly the best name for the royal house; she stops 
when the counts of Anjou cease to be also kings of England, and the 
kings of England to be also counts of Anjou. Name and thing she has 
inherited from her ‘master,’ and she has shown herself worthy of the 
inheritance. In many things indeed she has improved on her master ; her 
work, if less brilliant, is immeasurably more sound. There are no signs in 
her of the inborn caprice and love of paradox which make Green’s writings 
dangerous to those who have to take things on a modern writer’s word. 
On the other hand, she has profited not a little by those higher qualities 
of her master of which his caprice and love of paradox were after all only 
the occasional exaggeration. She has learned from him, as I learned 
from him, that the historian must be, in no small measure, a topographer ; 
and in some lands she has well practised the lesson. And she has learned 
from him the habit of steady working at original authorities which Green 
knew so well to reconcile with the many temptations of brilliancy like 
his. Her book is emphatically scholarly; she has a clear sight and a 
strong grasp of things, and she is not carried away by fancies. She has 
by her first effort made good her place among genuine historical scholars. 

I have before me a somewhat curious document, a newspaper review of 
Miss Norgate’s book by a writer who professes, what under some circum- 
stances comes very naturally, a rooted dislike to facts. But it is some- 
thing that her book should have taught her critic that the Angevins 
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‘were not even Englishmen,’ and there is no denying the justice of the 
criticism that‘ the book before us is a history rather of the house of Anjou 
than of England under the Angevin kings.’ So it is. Miss Norgate, 
everywhere careful and scholarly, is much stronger, clearer, and more 
animated, in some parts of her subject than in others. She is always at 
her very best in Anjou and the other lands of the counts of Anjou; she 
is not, as a rule, at her very best in England, neither is she at her very 
best in Aquitaine. The reason of this, in a pupil of John Richard Green’s, 
is not far to seek. Nowhere was Green more at home than in Anjou. 
Speaking for myself, I would give up all that he actually wrote—save a 
great deal in the ‘Making’ and some things in the ‘Conquest of 
England ’—to have the Angevin history which he once promised me, and 
which would assuredly have been a masterpiece indeed. I have travelled 
with him in Anjou ; I have seen how Angers and Fontevrault and Chinon 
spoke to him. In truth there was something Angevin in Green himself; 
he could enter into the spirit of the Fulks and Geoffreys—at some 
moments there would have been no need to leave out the good canon of 
Saint Martin’s—as one who had a touch of their kin inhim. He never did 
much Gaulish work south of Loire, but I feel sure that he would have 
been at home also at Poitiers and at Toulouse. The counts of both cities, 
if neither of them were quite so marked a race as the Angevins, were both 
marked races, who would have suited him well. Miss Norgate has also been 
in Anjou, though, I fancy, never in Green’s company ; but she has drunk 
in a good deal of his Angevin lore and she has made good use of it on the 
spot. Her treatment of Anjou and the Angevins is all alive; in Aquitaine 
it gets comparatively cold and dead. I believe she has not travelled there 
at all; at any rate she could not have had the same guidance from the 
spirit of her master. In England all is good and sound; some parts, 
specially the fights of Northallerton and Lincoln, are a great deal more ; 
but a great deal of the English part is hurried, and there are some odd 
omissions. We begin to understand what the literary gentleman means 
when he charges Miss Norgate with ‘a morbid appetite for facts,’ what 
he goes on to define, in the grand style, as ‘a plethora of circum. 
stances, a bewildering profusion of particulars.’ There is not really a 
fact too much ; very often there are not facts enough: but in some parts 
of the book the facts are wedged too close together; they are not allowed 
room to show themselves or their meaning. Some whole subjects are 
strangely left out, as the close connexion between England and Sicily 
during the greater part of the twelfth century. And it is no reason for 
leaving out the last scene of the tale of Thomas of London and Canterbury, 
that it has been often told before. It is an essential part of the story, and 
it has never been told by one so free as Miss Norgate has shown herself 
from any tendency either to worship or to depreciate. Her telling of the 
whole tale of Henry and Thomas is far too hurried ; but, as she thoroughly 
understands the joint work of the great king and the great chan- 
cellor, so she can understand the position of both the two former yoke- 
fellows, when one had thrust the other against his will into a post for 
which his merits no less than his faults disqualified him. 

There is another point on which I must speak, though it is a little 
unpleasant to do so. It is manifest that any long piece of history will 
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bring both writer and reader across some things with which an old man 
can deal with less shrinking than a young woman. But, if history is to 
be written at all, facts must be looked in the face. Surely Saint Lucy 
and Saint Agatha themselves would not have scrupled on occasion to call 
a spade a spade and to speak of William the Bastard. Miss Norgate’s 
period does not call for quite such plainness of speech, but it does not do 
to call Robert earl of Gloucester the ‘eldest son’ of Henry I without 
some explanation. Most likely few will read Miss Norgate’s book without 
enough knowledge of the main facts to give the explanation; still 
there might be such a reader, say an intelligent Japanese ; and such an 
one would certainly ask how it came about that, when King Henry left 
a son, his crown came to be disputed between his nephew and his 
daughter. So again, anybody would think that Lewis VII divorced 
Eleanor of Aquitaine without any reason, or simply out of zeal for the 
canonical degrees. In Henry II’s time, Geoffrey, afterwards archbishop of 
York, comes in at vol. ii. p. 155 as ‘ the king’s eldest son.’ At p. 301 we 
read : 

‘For thirty-five years Geoffrey had been the eldest living child, if 
indeed he was not actually the first-born, of Henry Fitz-Empress; but 
of the vast Angevin heritage there fell to his share nothing except the 
strong feelings and fiery temper which caused half the troubles of his life.’ 

The intelligent Japanese would surely be a little puzzled at this; and 
we are not certain whether, things would be made clearer or darker by a 
hint in a note that Geoffrey was not the son of Queen Eleanor, or by a 
discussion a few pages on as to the nationality of his real mother. And 
it is really misleading to speak of Richard I as if he was a crusader of the 
same pattern as Saint Lewis. But Miss Norgate is a little bewitched by 
the chivalrous extortioner, stained with every crime, who saw in England 
only a land from which to screw the uttermost farthing. It is, I think, the 
only trace in her two volumes of anything that can be called feminine 
weakness. 

In point of historical scholarship it is rarely indeed that Miss Norgate 
gives anything to complain of. What strikes us before all things is her firm 
grasp of facts and authorities; there is nothing that suggests the novice, 
no timid or clumsy or even unfamiliar handling of anything. It is rarely 
indeed that one comes to a word that one could wish to change. But we 
must give up a passage in the very first page which says that ‘ the green 
tree of the West-Saxon monarchy had fallen beneath Duke William’s 
battle-axe.’ Undoubtedly the axe is a more convenient tool for dealing 
with a green tree than sword, lance, bow, or mace; still the weapon of 
Cnut and Harold, though worthily wielded by Stephen at Lincoln, is the 
very one which must not be put into the hand of William on Senlac. It 
was one of Green’s odd fancies to write ‘northmen’ with a small n, as 
Gibbon wrote ‘jews ;’ and in this odd fancy his pupil follows him. It 
becomes singularly grotesque when Miss Norgate gets into Ireland, and 
the same people in their character of ‘ northmen’ still keep the small n, 
while as ‘ Ostmen’ they rise to the dignity of an Omega. It is more 
serious when Miss Norgate is led away by the very recent fashions of the 
newspapers to talk about the ‘Angevin empire,’ and there is a passage 
about the real empire (ii. 373) which needs a very favourable construction 
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to force it into agreement with accuracy. It is misleading, to say the 
least, to say that Otto was ‘ elected emperor of the Romans ’ and ‘ crowned 
king of the Germans.’ There is moreover one bit of English history in 
Miss Norgate’s first volume of which I can make nothing. It runs thus 
(i. 21). She is speaking of the justiciar. 

‘ This office, of which the germs may perhaps be traced as far back 
as the time of Alfred, who acted as ‘‘ secundarius’’ under his brother 
AXthelred I, was directly derived from that which Aithelred II had insti- 
tuted under the title of high-thegn or high-reeve, and which grew into a 
permanent vice-royalty in the persons of Godwine and Harold under Cnut 
and Eadward and of Ralf Flambard under William Rufus.’ 

I have read this over two or three times, and I am less and less 
able to understand it. There is no reference. I feel sure that it comes 
from Green in some shape; but I feel equally sure that, if it had come 
from any other source, Miss Norgate would have at once seen its utter 
lack of authority or even of meaning. 

But these are wonderfully small matters to set against the general 
thoroughness and value of the book. I have, as is the reviewer’s duty, 
looked back, after my first reading of the two volumes, to some special 
passages. That the first volume is the better I have implied already ; 
it is the more Angevin. But the opening chapter, ‘The England of 
Henry I,’ is admirable. Only it makes me personally regret that Miss 
Norgate’s detailed narrative does not begin where my own leaves off. Of 
Henry the First I have done in full only a few years at the beginning of 
his reign; she has done only a few at the end; there is still a gap. 
Then comes the purely Angevin part, the reading of which to one who 
knows the land, its rulers, and its buildings, is a matter of simple delight. 
The portraits of the counts—and every count of Anjou has a portrait—- 
stand out in full life, and there is the most thoroughly scholarlike dealing 
with the authorities. I would point out a note at vol. i. p. 168 as a 
charming little bit of criticism. When Henry Fitz-Empress comes into 
England, we get several thoroughly good chapters, especially that 
headed, ‘The Last Years of Archbishop Theobald.’ We get into the 
second volume, and there is a certain falling off. I said that the account of 
Thomas of London, and much else in this volume, is ‘ hurried.’ Looking 
at it a second time, I cleave to the word. It is not hurried in the sense 
of being hastily or carelessly done—quite the contrary; but there is not 
room enough taken for the story; the facts are jammed together as in a 
Macedonian phalanx; they do not stand free, each to do its own work, 
like a Roman legionary. In the chapter headed ‘ The Angevin Empire,’ 
though I could wish another title for it, Miss Norgate’s foot is on her 
native heath, and we have her again at her best. Her master’s strength 
without his weakness comes out in such a passage as this, one of a crowd 
which I should like to copy. 

‘The prophecy said to have been made to Fulk the Good was now 
literally fulfilled. The dominions of his posterity reached to the utter- 
most bounds of the known world. In the far east, one grandson of Fulk 
V ruled over the little strip of Holy Land which formed the boundary of 
Christendom against the outer darkness of unexplored heathendom. In 

' See note on p. 780. 
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the far west, another of Fulk’s grandsons was, formally at least, acknow- 
ledged overlord of the island beyond which, in the belief of those days, 
lay nothing but a sea without ashore. Scarcely less remarkable, however, 
was the fulfilment of the prediction in a narrower sense. The whole 
breadth of Europe and the whole length of the Mediterranean Sea parted 
the western from the eastern branch of the Angevin house. But in Gaul 
itself, the Angevin dominion now stretched without a break from one end 
of the land to the other. The Good Count’s heir held in his own hands 
the whole Gaulish coast-line from the mouth of the Somme to that of 
the Bidassoa, and he could almost touch the Mediterranean Sea through 
his vassal the count of Toulouse. Step by step the lords of the little 
Angevin march had enlarged their borders till they enclosed more than 
two-thirds of the kingdom of France.’ 

This is the way to use geography ; but geography becomes a yet more 
living thing in the passage which goes immediately before. Miss Norgate 
had been pointing out the twofold position of Henry II, insular and con- 
tinental. He had no thought of making England a dependency of Anjou. 
He strove to ‘make England a strong and independent national state, 
with its vassal states, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, standing around it 
as dependent allies.’ That is to say, he would be, like his predecessors, 
totius Britannia et omnium circumjacentium insularum Imperator et Ba- 
sileus. It is odd that Miss Norgate did not see that it was to this insular 
dominion, the supremacy of a faced over many piyec, not to the conti- 
nental dominion in every inch of which he had a lord over him, that the 
Imperial style belongs; but this fault of expression does not alter the 
depth and truth of the sayings that follow. 

‘Henry certainly never at any time contemplated making his conti- 
nental empire a mere dependency of the English crown. It was distinctly 
an Angevin empire, with its centre in the spot where an Angevin count 
had been promised of old that the sway of his descendants should spread 
to the ends of the earth. Henry in short had another work to carry on 
besides that of Cnut and William and Henry I. He had to carry on also 
the work of Fulk the Black and Geoffrey Martel and Fulk V, and although 
to us who know how speedy was to be its overthrow that work looks a 
comparatively small matter, yet at the time it may well have seemed 
equally important with the other in the eyes both of Henry and of his con- 
temporaries. While what may be called the English thread in the some- 
what tangled skein of Henry’s life runs smoothly and uneventfully on 
from the year 1175 to the end, it is this Angevin thread which forms the 
clue to the political and personal, as distin;uished from the social and con- 
stitutional interest of all the remaining years of his reign. And from this 
interest, although its centre is at Angers, England is not excluded. For 
the whole continental relations of Henry were coloured by his position as 
an English king; and the whole foreign relations of England, from his 
day to our own, have been coloured by the fact that her second King 
Henry was also head of. the Angevin house when that house was at the 
height of its continental power and glory.’ 

This is strong writing and true. Then comes the chapter headed 
‘ The Last Years of Henry II,’ ending with the flight from Le Mans, the 
death at Chinon, the burial at Fontevrault, the blood that gushed forth 
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when the parricide Richard drew near to his father’s body. The 
remaining chapters are, as a whole, hardly on the same level ; but it is not 
many among so-called writers of history who could reach to their level. 
The continental part is throughout better than the English. At Chateau- 
Gaillard—whence she does not seem to have seen Runnymede any more 
than I did when I stood by him who did see it—Miss Norgate can wita 
great skill besiege and take a castle in Normandy as well as in Anjou. 
The last chapter is ‘The New England.’ The title savours somewhat of 
Green’s ‘ New Monarchy ;’ it is the most hurried of all—again in no sort 
carelessly done, but done as if a certain number of pages only were 
allowed. Plain truth compels one to say that the ending of the book is 
not quite equal to the beginning. 

But it is a sterling book, one which places its writer very high indeed 
in the ranks of real scholars. As regards its relation to Miss Norgate’s 
‘master,’ it is easy to see that his influence has been wholly good when- 
ever he has been simply a source of inspiration, not quite so good when 
there has been anything like conscious following. What might be gained 
by intimate consort with that brilliant and wayward genius no man can 
know better than I; but he is dangerous to copy or even to follow. On 
the whole the pupil reproduces the master on his stronger side only. She 
has shown that she can indeed go on without help from him or from 
any one. But in what path shall she go? Miss Norgate has, I trust, 
before her many years of historical study and of historical writing. 
How can they best be spent? The whole field of English history is 
open to her, till she reaches the times that Mr. Gardiner has made 
his own. Unless we except the few years of Henry VIII which Mr. 
Brewer undertook, no part after her own has been done in full by any 
writer at all of her own measure. But on the whole I would rather bid 
her stay beyond the Channel. She is so thoroughly at home by the 
Loire that she would not find herself out of place by the Garonne or the 
Rhone. There is much yet to be done in the history of southern Gaul in 
its relations to both England and France, and there is much in that history 
which is better understood by an English than by a French mind.. And 
there is one special line of thought which I would recommend to her. 
Since the short day of Angevin greatness, the world has seen two other 
powers of exactly the same nature, two powers founded on no basis of 
national life, made up in the same way of lands which have no actual 
connexion, but which have been brought together by every form of acci- 
dent. Such was the power of the house of Burgundy ; such is the power 
of the house of Austria. Only the Burgundian power was hardly more 
lasting than that of Anjou, while the Austrian power has lasted for many 
generations. Why is there this difference? If we compare Burgundy 
with Austria, we might give as the reason that the power of the house of 
Austria, though not the power of a nation, has a nearer approach to a 
national basis. The national kingdom of Hungary is part of it, while 
the power of Burgundy was wholly made up of scraps, High-Dutch, Low- 
Dutch, French, and Walloon. But of the Angevin power the national 
kingdom of England was also a part, and this approach to a national basis 
did not save it from that breaking asunder which soon fell on the power 
of Burgundy, but which has not yet fallen on the power of Austria, Or 
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can it be because neither Anjou nor Burgundy gave itself out as the 
continuation of something else in the way that Austria does? Or is it 
the homelier reason that one can walk from Austria into Hungary, while 
one cannot walk from Anjou into England? Or is the reason something 
very much deeper than any of these which lie on the surface, something 
which may need the philosophy of history to explain it? Miss Norgate 
does not write as if she had troubled herself greatly with the philosophy 
of history ; but I am sure that she is fully capable of dealing with such 
a question as far as a sound study of facts and a habit of making reason- 
able inferences from facts can carry her. But such an inquiry as this is 
work only for an essay. If I were set up as taskmaster, I would give her 
as the work of her life to carry on the history of southern Gaul, down to 
the day when they of Bordeaux sent forth their last cry to them of 
England to save that local independence which they knew to be more safe 
under the more distant sovereign. Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 


' Thave since found the source of Miss Norgate’s theory of the origin of the 
office of justiciary. What Miss Norgate here says comes from three passages in 
the ‘ Conquest of England,’ pages 394, 429, and 543. In the first, Green speaks of 
‘ Hthelred raising a new favourite, Zfic, to the post of High Reeve, in which we may 
perhaps again see a foreshadowing of the coming justiciary.’ The second passage is 
more positive and more detailed. ‘ The appearance of a new officer at court, the High 
Thegn marked the beginning of an attempt on the part of the king to supersede the 
traditional and constitutional advisers by ministers of a more modern type chosen 
by and dependent on himself. . . . The office indeed was not only continued by 
Cnut, but raised by him into a predominance which it never afterwards lost. The 
transformation of the head thegn into a ‘ Secundarius Regis ’ in the person of Godwine 
marked a step towards the erection of the later justiciary and of the ministerial system 
which lasted on to the close of the Angevin reigns.’ 

All this, I venture to say, is a pure dream. It is a wonderful example of the way 
in which Green would put forth, as a matter of absolute certainty, imaginings of his 
own which plain people find it hopeless to look for in contemporary writers. For 
the first passage he quotes two authorities. One is the Chronicle for 1002, where 
Afic undoubtedly appears as ‘bes cynges heahgerefa.’ But there is nothing to show 
that ‘ heahgerefa’ was a new title or denoted a new office. It had been used—rather 
strangely certainly—as the title of lords of Bamburgh fifty years earlier (see Cod. 
Dipl. ii. 292). And at this very time it is used of other persons besides Mfic. If he 
is ‘ heahgerefa’ in 1002, in the year before, 1001, we find in another copy of the 
Chronicles, two other men, Aithelweard and Leofwine, both spoken of by the same 
title. When I wrote vol. i. p. 308 of the Norman Conquest, I took them for simple 
sheriffs, and I take them for such still. The second reference is to Cod. Dipl. iii. 
365, where, in a piece of most flowery Latin, Athelred calls Aific ‘ prefectus meus, 
quem primatem inter primates meos taxavi.’ This flourish, which may mean anything, 
is surely a dangerous foundation on which to build a theory of the constitutional 
growth of England for several centuries. 

Still the High Reeve is to be found; or rather three High Reeves, two too many 
for the theory, are to be found at once. Green’s second passage quotes no authorities 
at all. Here the ‘High Reeve’ has turned into a ‘High Thegn,’ and of the High 
Thegn I have found no mention anywhere else. I have worked with some zeal at 
Earl Godwine and all belonging to him, but I have nowhere found him called 
‘ Secundarius Regis.’ 

The third passage, for which (see p. 542) Green may not be fully answerable, is 
more wonderful than all. Here we go back from the ‘High Thegn’ to the ‘ High 
Reeve ;’ but we get a good deal besides. ‘A second stage in the progress of kingly 
rule was marked by the creation under Aithelred of the High-reeve, the first effort of 
the crown to create a minister of state, a deputy of its executive and judicial power 
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The Forty-sixth Annual Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records. (London: Published under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls. 1886.) 


Tus is the last report of the late William Hardy, and not less interesting 
than its predecessors. Its main contents are the Lists of Presentations 
temp. Car. II, compiled by Mr. A. T. Watson; and the Calendar of Patent 
Rolls 5 Ed. I. (continued from the Forty-fifth report). Mr. W. B. 
Sanders describes two new Old English charters—a grant by K. Eadwig 
to his thane Eadwig of eight hides in Brantestune [Branston near 
Burton-on-Trent], 956; and a charter of gift by Athelred to Burton 
Abbey, 1004 ; this last vellum also contained the will of Wulfric (entirely 
in English) and three endorsements, one a list of abbey lands which Mr. 
Sanders suggests may be the original description of the Burton Abbey 
lands obtained for William’s Domesday commissioners. Both documents 
are added to the third part of the facsimiles of Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, 
and belong to Major-General Wrottesley. M. Baschet calendars a number of 
volumes of despatches in Paris from various envoys to the French king—- 
Le comte de Tilliéres, 1621-23; M. de Barillon, 1677-80; Le comte 
de Tallard, 1700-1; M. d’Iberville, 1714. Mr. W. H. Bliss has been 
working in the Vatican archives and the Stockholm archives. The Rev. 
W. D. Macray sends home an interesting report from the Copenhagen 
royal library and archives. He has calendared or copied letters of 
James I, 1603-25, Henry and Charles, princes of Wales, 1602-24, 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, 1624-1660, and Anne of Denmark, 1591-1618 ; 
correspondence between Frederic II and Christian IV of Denmark and 
England, 1564-1625, falcons, bloodhounds, piracy, commercial regula- 
tions, safeconducts, the Iceland fishery, iron cannon, cloth, and levying of 
hired soldiers, being the chief subjects of the letters. The ‘ pirates’ men- 
tioned are Blackadder, Thomas Clarick, and Anthony Niport [Newport], 
both the last equipped by Henry Seckfort, Elizabeth’s gardener, Thomas 
Priesser, Digory Piper, Captain Fox, John de Mheer [sic], Wicks, Wodd, 
Strangwich [upon whom there is a curious ballad printed in one of the 
Percy Society collections], John Duffelt [Duffield], Will Spark of Ply- 
mouth, Henry Chanter of Southampton and Olaf Mestor of London, Peter 
Maar of Wells, Will Maris [Morris] of Youghal, Norland Manfeld of Stone- 
house. Sir Walter Raalle [Ralegh] is spoken of, and the Armada. In the 
besides the hereditary ealdormen, &c. Fiercely opposed, this institution became per- 
manent under Cnut in the “ viceroyalty ’’ of Godwine ; under the Confessor in that of 
Harold ; and from it under the Norman kings sprang the Justiciar.’ 

One feels as Lord Melbourne did towards Macaulay; if one could only be so 
cocksure of anything as all this. But then I never heard of the ‘viceroyalty’ of 
Godwine, unless it lurks in the rhetorical phrase of Eadward’s biographer, ‘totius 
pene regni dux et bajulus.’ (See Norman Conquest, vol. i. p. 732.) The ‘ viceroyalty ’ 
of Harold I can admit. He was ‘ subregulus,’ and as ‘ subregulus,’ I long ago likened 


him (Norman Conquest, ii. 686) to Alfred as ‘ secundarius.’ But I know of nothing 
like it between the two. 


It is perhaps a pity that a great deal of Green’s ‘Conquest of England’ was ever 
printed. The danger of putting forth notions which are at the most ingenious 
guesses as if they were absolutely ascertained facts was never more clearly shown 
than when we see such an one as Miss Norgate led away by a simple imagining, stated 
with all the confidence of a mathematical demonstration. 
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miscellaneous correspondence following is a table of the monthly cost of 
ships and crew of various size in 1611. The Trades Increase of 1,000 
tons had a crew of 400 men, and her monthly expenses were 850/. The 
Scottish papers in Denmark 1460-1550 have notices on the gipsy king, 
Anthony Gagino, 1505, Andrew and Robert Barton, the famous Scottish 
sailors, 1509-1511, and James Ske of Orkney. In the library Mr. Bliss 
notices a twelfth century manuscript of Eadmer ; a twelfth century manu- 
script of Bede’s commentary on the gospel of S. Mark, a book of hours 
written for Mary de Bohun first wife of Henry IV, some works on alchemy, 
the rules of the English Mint, 1506; and a good series of travels in 
England in 1601, 1603, 1606, 1630-1, 1661-3, 1677-8, 1679, 16838, 1693, 
1714, 1765, 1770, 1777, 1783, some of which would certainly be worth 
publishing here. There are accounts of Irish affairs 1690-2 and 1761-4, 
and a volume of Irish poems written c. 1500, which is, I believe, known 
to Celtic scholars in England. 

Lastly, Mr. Rawdon Brown’s bequest of Venetian manuscripts is here 
catalogued (many from the Tiepolo-Contarini collection). These are of 
high value; there are relazioni from the envoys of the republic, reports 
or news letters, ducali, and letters. The ducali (ducal commissions) are 
nine beautiful miniatures, 1471-1556, containing portraits of various 
governors by good painters such as Giulio Clovio (1498-1578) and 
Giorgio Colonna, and fill a gap in our English collections of Italian art. 
There are memoranda relating to the Venice players in England 1608, of 
Lord Suffolk’s players 1610, of Arabella Stuart being put on the stage to 
her great discontent during her lifetime. There are also orations, 
pamphlets, a note by H. C. Barlow on ‘ Inferno’ v. 59; a note on Oliver 
Goldsmith having had Venetian kinsfolk and perhaps blood, and all kinds 
of miscellaneous documents going down as late as 1762. Mr. Rawdon 
Brown's epigraph on Sanuto is too good not to reproduce :— 

‘Caressed by Sabellico, correspondent of Giovio, contemporary of 
Machiavelli and Guicciardini, travestied by Bembo, esteemed by Aldo, 
mutilated by Muratori, praised by Foscarini, recovered by Donato, valued 
and illustrated by those famous scholars D. Jacobo Morelli, D. Pietro 
Bettio, and my most dear and omniscient friend the author of the 
‘* Inscrizioni Veneziane.”’ ’ F. York Powe... 


Year Books 13 and 14 Edward III. Edited and translated by Luxe 
Owen Pixs, M.A. (London: Longmans & Co. 1886.) 


In the editing of this, the second instalment of the unprinted year books 
of the reign of Edward III, Mr. Pike has maintained the high standard 
of excellence reached in his previous volume. He has expended so much 
labour upon the preparation of his text and the provision of apparatus 
that the work of his predecessor in this task appears perfunctory by the 
side of his. For the first time we have texts founded upon a collation of 
the various manuscript year books. This alone is a vast improvement. But 
Mr. Pike has not been satisfied with this. He has followed up, with 
marvellous patience, the faint clues given in the year books to the iden- 
tification of the actions therein reported, and by comparing the reports 
with the enrolments of the suits on the plea rolls he has cleared up 
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many obscure points in the reports. The editing of these year books is no 
easy task. Probably no class of our medieval records presents greater 
difficulties or is beset with more pitfalls for an unwary or ill-equipped 
editor. The manuscripts, besides being written in the so-called ‘ Norman- 
French,’ abound with such violent and arbitrary contractions that they 
give one the impression that they are private note books written in a 
species of shorthand. They hardly favour the view of Bacon and Plowden 
that the year books were official compilations, and the frequent quere 
tamen’s and credo’s, which express the dissent or doubt of the reporters, 
do not seem compatible with an official character. Yet if they were pri- 
vate notes, it is difficult to understand why the whole of the routine busi- 
ness of the eyre is fully recorded in some of them. 

Following the example of Mr. Horwood, Mr. Pike utilises his intro- 
ductions for the discussion of various subjects suggested by his text. 
Thus in his first volume he has given an intelligible explanation of the 
process assisa vertitur in juratam, and in this volume he gives an 
equally valuable explanation of the dwindling of the secta from a most 
important part of the proceedings down to a mere formal phrase in the 
count, representing no more flesh and blood than did the plegii de prose- 
quendo in the days of John Doe and Richard Roe. He also discusses the 
best English translation of recognoscere as applied to the functions of 
an assize. He decides in favour of ‘make known.’ This and Bigelowe’s 
‘report ’ do not sufficiently refer to an important part of the duties of an 
assize—examination and inquiry. Probably the best translation of recog- 
noscere would be a compound phrase such as ‘ investigate and report.’ 

Mr. Pike utters a useful caution against reading later technical mean- 
ings into early phrases that originally had no such hard-and-fast significa- 
tion. Powerful as is the conservative tendency of legal phraseology, it 
has proved unequal to the task of preventing words developing fresh 
meanings. Even the province of law is not exempt from the operation 
of the great philological forces of the generalisation of the special and 
the specialisation of the general. Fortescue (‘De Laudibus Legum 
Anglix,’ c. 48) justified the retention of Anglo-French in legal proceed- 
ings on the ground that it was superior to English as a vehicle for con- 
veying technical terms. Probably he felt the same difficulty that we do 
in attempting to translate the terms of art of the law system of his day. 
But experience has shown that his plea is almost as worthless as his idea 
that the Anglo-French of his day was superior to the ‘ French of Paris’ 
because the latter was vulgariter quadam ruditate corrupta ; quod fieri 
non accidit in sermone Gallico infra Angliam usitato, cwm sit sermo ille 
ibidem sepius scriptus quam locutus. It is evident from the blunders of 
the later text writers that many of these technical terms came down to 
them as verbal fossils, and it was easier to leave them undisturbed in the 
strata of the writs and records than to dig them out and explain them. 
We have a good instance of this in the vain attempts made to explain 
arrainiare as applied to the institution of an assize. We now know that 
this arrainiare arose through a misreading of arramiare,' which has no 
connexion whatever with arraign. This misreading originated the 
entirely false technical phrase ‘ to arraign an assize.’ 


1 Mr. Pike writes arrannare, agreeing in this reading with the editor of Fleta. 
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Space will not permit me to refer to the other interesting points dealt 
with by Mr. Pike in his introduction. I cannot, however, refrain from 
drawing attention to his valuable notes upon the growth of copyhold 
tenure. Mr. Pike seems doubtful about the practice of grafting being 
known in England at this period. It was known long before the days of 
Edward III. There is a twelfth century description of the process in 
Reginald of Durham’s ‘ Vita Sancti Godrici,’ c. 39, § 85 (p. 96), and 
a reference to it occurs in Neckham’s ‘ De Naturis Rerum,’ c. 76. The 
socage custom that fixed a widow’s dower at one-half is referred to by 
‘Fleta,’ lib. v. c. 24, § 6, and is frequently met with in the records of 
our ancient boroughs. There is another custom, mentioned in Mr. Pike’s 
previous volume, p. 237, that occurs in borough records even oftener than 
this. I refer to the strange custom that decided that a child had attained 
its majority when it knew how to measure cloth and could count twelve- 
pence. Well might Justice Shardlow, in spite of the medieval respect 
for local customs, adjudge this custom contrary to law gar asqune homme 
est de xx. aunz devaunt ge il seit auner, et asqune le seit quant il est de 
vij.” W. H. Stevenson. 


Doria et Barberousse. Par le Vice-Amiral JuRIEN DE LA GRAVIERE, 
membre de l'Institut. (Paris: Plon. 1886.) 

Les Corsaires barbaresques et la marine de Soliman le grand. Par le méme 
Auteur. Ouvrage accompagné de quatre cartes. (Paris: Plon. 1887.) 


ADMIRAL JURIEN DE LA GRAVIERE’s last two volumes are in a way dis- 
appointing. They are indeed thoroughly interesting ; the reader is carried 
on from the beginning to the end without an effort of his own; for the 
learned admiral possesses in a high degree that peculiar lightness of touch 
which appears to be the special secret of the French literary genius. Nor 
can he be accused of superficiality, for he is obviously master of his sub- 
ject, and knows his Brantéme and Sandoval and Capelloni by heart. 
And throughout we feel that there is nothing amateurish about the criti- 
cism ; it is the judgment of a seaman who knows his business, and is able 
to take a practical estimate of the naval affairs of which he writes. His 
remarks on the necessary conditions of a corsair navy, on the contrasts 
between the Ottoman and the Barbary fleets, on the lessons to be learned 
from the battle of Prevesa, and the like, are examples of the value of an 
expert’s opinion. But interesting, sound, and professional as are these 
volumes, they are not what they might have been, a final history of the 
Mediterranean navies in the middle ages. M. Jurien de la Graviére 
knows the subject so well that he is marked out for the task. He has 
gone near it, but has just stopped short, not for want of materials or 
knowledge, but merely for want of thought. To write a continuous and 
comprehensive history would naturally demand more mental effort than 
to put together a series of graphic sketches, and unfortunately the admiral 
has chosen the easier feat. With every power to give us an authoritative 


2 One report says that this was a Hereford case, and another that it arose in 
Gloucester. If it was in Hereford it is singular that the counsel should have omitted 
the important qualification that the child must also have attained the age of fourteen. 
See the Hereford Conswetudines in Wooton’s Leges Wallice, App. No. I. 
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account of the naval wars of the Mediterranean during the period of 
Turkish supremacy, he has nevertheless confined himself to writing a 
number of very brilliant paragraphs on the chief events in those wars. 
He has a talent for detail: his descriptions of sea fights, of storms, of 
sieges, are lifelike; the disastrous attack on Algiers by Charles V in 1541 
has never had a more graphic chronicler. But a mass of undigested 
details does not make a history. In these volumes, notwithstanding the 
ease and charm of the style—indeed, perhaps on the very account of the 
unconquerable levity of French historical writing of this sort—it is ex- 
tremely difficult to gain a connected view of the subject. We seem to be 
reading hundreds of sparkling ‘ Occasional Notes,’ and find ourselves 
wondering what links them together. We miss the power of generalisa- 
tion which places these crowded details in their proper relations to each 
other. 

Nevertheless, while we certainly desire more from Admiral Jurien 
de la Graviére than these collections of dramatic sketches, we must be 
grateful for what he has given us. As we have said, his facts may be 
depended upon, and that is a great thing in historical writing. In the 
next place the period he has chosen is full of interest, and he has known 
how to bring out the most attractive points in the most telling manner. 
‘ Doria et Barberousse ’ traces the rise of the Turkish naval power upon 
the ruins of the rival armaments of Genoa and Venice, and carries the 
story to the time when the fleet of Suleyman the Great, under the inspir- 
ing leadership of Barbarossa, won its crowning triumph over Doria at 
Prevesa in 1588. ‘ Les Corsaires barbaresques ’ takes up the narrative at 
this point, and ends with the death of Doria in 1560. The second volume 
is on the whole more sustained and less sketchy than the first, and the 
notes and piéces justificatives are valuable features which are wanting 
in ‘ Doria et Barberousse.’ The central figure in both is Doria, and of 
him M. Jurien de la Graviére has succeeded in drawing a finished pic- 
ture which cannot fail to charm every reader. The great admiral of 
Charles V is a fine study, and his biographer has a warm admiration for 
him ; but he does not place him in the first rank of seamen. Doria’s 
iron endurance and undying energy up to the age of ninety, his unflinch- 
ing patriotism as a Genoese, and his political sagacity, find a warm eulo- 
gist in M. de la Graviére ; but he is critical on other points in his charac- 
ter. La bravowre de Doria—ceci n'a jamais fait dowte—ne peut étre con- 
-testée ; ses combinaisons deviennent, en mainte occasion, trop ingénieuses. 
L’ histoire nous présente beaucoup de grands marins ; elle n’offre a notre 
admiration que trois grands hommes de mer. Je les nommerai dans 
Vordre ow mon estime les place: ces trois hommes sont Ruyter, Nelson et 
Suffren. Barbarossa, as is natural, appears in these pages a much more 
shadowy personality than Doria; it is always difficult for a Frenchman 
to portray an oriental, and especially a man with whom the writer has no 
sympathy. M. Jurien de la Graviére can see nothing admirable or heroic 
in an ‘infidel,’ and the exploits of the Turkish arms, whether by sea or 
on land, are to him merely so many triumphs of barbarism. He has no 
word of admiration for Barbarossa or Sinan or Piale, though he cannot 
conceal his professional esteem for their seamanship. Among the cor- 
sairs Dragut is drawn with most vigour, and he may properly be taken 

VOL. II.—NO. VIII. 3E 
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as the type of his remarkable class. It is difficult to write on such a 
subject without taking a side, and the French admiral does not hide his 
prejudices. We must go elsewhere to find justice for the Turkish 
admirals; but for a series of vivid scenes in the naval history of the 
sixteenth century, and a faithful picture of the greatest figure among the 
Christian seamen, we cannot do better than read M. Jurien de la Gra- 
viére’s charming volumes. S. Lane-Poote. 


Les Huguenots et les Gueux: Ltude Historique sur vingt-cing années 
du XVI” siécle (1560-1585). Par M. le baron Kervyn DE LETTEN- 
HOVE. (Bruges: Bezaert-Storie. 1883 to 1886.) 


Tus would be a better book if it had a better title and a better preface. 
The reader will learn little about the Huguenots, and not as much as he 
would wish about the Gueux; but he will find what is, subject to certain 
deductions, an excellent account of the international history of the least 
religious portion of the wars of religion. The author undertakes to show 
the identity of the principles of the reformation with those of the revolu- 
tion. He would prove that the outbreaks in France and the Netherlands 
were due to one and the same movement, that they were both as anti- 
national as they were revolutionary. This is undoubtedly the purport of 
the first two volumes, but the conclusion to be drawn from the last four 
volumes is that the religious element, though never unimportant, was 
outweighed or utilised by political or national agencies, which were at 
work long before its introduction, and which were only momentarily 
interrupted by it. Toleration is not in the sixteenth century necessarily 
to be regarded as a virtue, and it may therefore safely be suggested that 
the principle of personal toleration is represented by William of Orange, 
and that of national toleration by the royal family of France, and mainly 
by Catherine de’ Medici and the duke of Alencon. In the first two 
volumes, Orange and Catherine are on the stage, but are playing minor 
parts; in the last four, Orange and Alengon become the heroes or, rather, 
the villains of the play. Their respective deaths, which are almost simul- 
taneous, form the climax. The remainder of the sixth volume contains 
the epilogue and the moral. In our opinion, the attempt of Alengon 
on Antwerp would have formed a dénowement more artistic and more 
historical. Both the villains meet with their just retribution, and at 
each other’s hands. The political play is over; the religious play begins. 
That event did, indeed, prove that pent-up religious passions must have 
vent; that the religious dualism must be treated in the Netherlands by 
separation, and in France by fighting to the point of exhaustion. The 
affair of Cologne, previously unimportant, steps into the foreground as 
being a purely religious question. Not only Alencon, but the court of 
France, suffers eclipse from the rise of Guise. And Orange, though the 
author would induce us to believe that he was implicated in Alengon’s 
attempt, was ruined by it. He had helplessly to look around for the 
purely religious support which he had previously avoided. It is difficult 
to believe with the author that his death saved his waning reputation, 
and stimulated the resistance of the northern provinces ; but it is equally 
difficult to agree in the view of Motley and Wenzelburger that his life 
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would have implied a united Netherlands. He and the coolheaded 
Languet never believed that winning was possible with a religious pro- 
gramme and without the help of the French crown. 

This connexion with the French crown is the chief of the many 
indictments which the author brings against Orange. A Belgian may be 
pardoned for sensitiveness on this subject, but to impartial judges it 
seems neither right nor wrong, but a matter of absolute necessity. The 
alternative was not benevolent neutrality, but active hostility with a view 
to the extirpation of heresy. Orange urged this to John of Nassau in 
1574 ' and it was his apology for the renewal of negotiations with Alencon 
after the French attack on Antwerp. Urget Alenconius, writes Du Plessis 
Mornay in 1578, amicum an hostem malint, sibi an Austriaco adjunctum.? 
Orange himself, and both catholic and reformed dissidents, would have 
preferred a connexion with Germany, except indeed Hainault and Artois, 
which from the first gravitated towards France. The Austrian Habs- 
burgs, however, could bring no material aid. The Saxon connexion, 
with which the troubles began, and of which there was an idea as late as 
1580,‘ was displeasing to both Calvinists and catholics. The intervention 
of the Palatinate drove every catholic to arms. It is hard to enter into 
the author’s sentiment for a Spanish connexion that should be merely 
nominal. Repeatedly he dwells upon the schemes for a separate govern- 
ment by a Spanish prince, ultimately realised by the rule of Albert and 
Isabella. These schemes he believes were checked by Orange, and Orange 
alone, on many occasions—by his early intrigues before the outbreak, by 
his attitude at Breda, at Gertruydenberg, and at Cologne. But people 
were fighting not for sentimental reasons, but partly for freedom of reli- 
gion and partly for the suppression of a centralised system of administra- 
tion which was alien to the feelings of the people, and was moreover dis- 
astrously incompetent. Orange on each occasion pointed out that as yet 
there were no guarantees at all on the religious question, and no adequate 
guarantees for the promised self-government. And it is impossible to 
read the correspondence of Don John, of Philip II, and even of Granvelle, 
and not to feel that he was right. Temporary moderation was due to 
temporary difficulties. Moreover, one section of the Netherlands could 
not trust the other. Depuis sept ans le parti des malcontents lutte pour 
associer le maintien de la foi catholique et les libertés du pays.’ Else- 
where the author, following the prince of Parma, gives a less complimen- 
tary estimate of the Malcontents.® At all events, in the Malcontent 
estates of Artois the struggle for national liberty took the form of a 
unanimous vote for the retention of the Spanish troops.’ Satisfactory 
guarantees were at last obtained, but these consisted in the independence 
of the northern provinces, in the renewal of the rupture between France 
and Spain, and in the permanent exhaustion of the latter. In the inde- 
pendence Orange, with whatever motives, had his full share; the rupture 
with France was the result, realised only after his death, of years of 


’ Groen van Prinsterer, iv. 389. 

2 Bezold, Briefe des Pfalzgrafen Johann Casimir, i. 301. 

8 Hist. des Troubles des Pays-Bas, by Renon de France, p. 30. Doc. inéd. Belges. 
' Bezold, Briefe des Pfalzgrafen Johann Casimir, i. 363. 

> Kervyn de Lettenhove, vi. 633. ® Ib. vi. 25, 26. * Ib. vi. 243. 
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dogged diplomacy. No exception can be taken to the author’s description 
of the golden age of the Spanish Netherlands. Dans les provinces méri- 
dionales . . . des jowrs meillewrs viendront a luire. Lies liens d’une sujétion 
désormais impossible 4 Espagne seront brisés, et le régne d’Albert et 
d’ Isabelle marquera une période ov le premier symptéme de la prospérité 
renaissante du pays sera un merveilleux épanouissement des lettres et des 
arts. But it is worth while to read also the words of a writer—on this 
occasion contemporary—whose opinion the author will respect. Gaspard 
de Saulx, in criticising the peace of Vervins, writes: Le second point est 
Vexemple de tous les Pais-Bas, lesquels maintenant les Espagnols 
noseroient plus charger d’aucuns impots ny subsides, ny mesme faire 
payer les anciens: autrement ils peuvent dire qu’ils ne sont non plus 
au roy a’ Espagne que l’Olande et la Zelande, et suwivront leur exemple s’ils 
veulent, et ne faut plus faire estat de regner sur eux absolument, ains de 
les flatter honteusement. Et pour le troisiéme, que dirons-nous de ces 
gens qui avoient appuyé leur cowronne sur la religion catholique et sur 
V'inquisition, qui maintenotent qu'il ne falloit jamais traicter avec les 
heretiques ? Avoir rendu les heretiques en exercice de leur heresie, les 
avoir faicts sowverains, planté et affermy leur religion par le traicté, 
c’est estre decheuz de ce poinct, vraiement catholiques.® 

Whatever may be the merits of the connexion between the revolt in 
the Netherlands and the crown of France, these volumes prove conclu- 
sively that it is the dominating fact, and that the relations between the 
Gueux and the Huguenots shrink into insignificance. Even the union 
between Louis of Nassau and the Huguenot chiefs at La Rochelle, which 
is admirably described,'® ends in union with the crown. The author 
fights hard to redeem his promise. All sorts and conditions of men are 
termed Huguenots—anyone, in fact, whom he dislikes. The Huguenots are 
described as attacking the cardinal of Lorraine in Paris in Jan. 1565.'! 
These Huguenots consisted of Montmorenci, who was acting in execution 
of his orders as governor, while his train comprised gentlemen of both 
religions.'? The catholic politiques of the south of France are invariably 
treated as Huguenots. It is true that contemporaries speak of Huguenots 
d’estat et Huguenots de religion, but in this case what becomes of the 
inseparable connexion between reform and revolt ? The court, when con- 
trolled by the Mignons, is called Huguenot,'* apparently because it was 
anti-Guisard. The description of the misconduct of Alencon’s soldiers in 
1578 ends thus: Tel était le contingent que les Huguenots envoyaient aux 
Gueux.'4 The facts are that Alencon was originally invited by the catho- 
lics, that his attempt to levy troops in the Huguenot districts had been a 
failure, and that while his Scotch and English troops deserted to John 
Casimir, his French troops slipped away to the catholic headquarters.'* All 
French soldiers were equally given to plunder. La Noue complains of 
his Huguenot horse, Guillaume Tavannes of his catholic gendarmerie. 
Mansfeldt had to disband his French catholic auxiliaries on account of 


8 Kervyn de Lettenhove, vi. 633. 

® Mém. de Gaspard de Saul, in Petitot, xxv. 316. 

 Kervyn de Lettenhove, ii. ch. xiv. et seq. " Tb. i, 223. 

2 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 1564-5, p. 287. 

'8 Kervyn de Lettenhove, vi. 547. 4 Tb. v. 214. 'S Bezold, i. 322. 
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their misconduct.'® The want of connexion between the co-religionists 
was due partly to geographical causes. The first two wars of religion 
had almost cleared Picardy and Champagne of Huguenots, while Burgundy 
was strongly held by Tavannes. In 1567 Condé complained that he had 
no gate into the Netherlands. Neither he nor his son could recover a 
hold upon Picardy. But it was also due to the essential difference between 
the two movements which the author fails to realise. There were of 
course resemblances obvious to contemporaries. Similar causes produced 
the hostility to Granvelle and Lorraine. Clough fancifully compares the 
feud of Meghem and Brederode to that of the great French houses.!7_ An 
almost exact parallel exists between the revolt of the gentry in both 
countries. But the rank and file of the Huguenots differed entirely in 
its composition from that of the Gueux. The former consisted of the 
well-to-do bourgeoisie, the latter of the starving artisans. The revolt of 
the latter was eminently offensive, at times almost socialistic ;'* that of 
the former was strictly defensive, when once the preponderance of the 
military element, which had accidentally been forced into the movement, 
had declined. This is obviously the case after St. Bartholomew; but, 
notwithstanding the author’s belief to the contrary, we have the evidence 
of Marshal Tavannes,'® of Gaspard de Saulx, and of Correr that it is true 
of the war of 1568. To prove the revolutionary character of the Huguenot 
outbreak, a passage is quoted *° (without reference) from Gaspard de Saulx, 
which really relates to the legal condition of the party after the edict of 
Nantes.?!_ The agrarian outbreak which is described by Monluc?? was 
purely exceptional, the peasantry being almost invariably catholic. 

The author labours under the difficulty which every historian feels who 
is obliged to show that his own party has the exclusive possession of all 
virtues, his opponents the monopoly of all vices. Revolution, theories of 
social contract, feudalism, anti-nationalism, misgovernment, are all bad, 
and therefore Huguenot. Loyalty tempered by constitutionalism is good, 
and necessarily confined to catholics. The most remarkable instance of 
this point of view occurs in the description of the estates of Blois of 1576. 
The estates of Orleans and Pontoise, in which Huguenot views prevailed, 
are not even mentioned, the estates of Brabant, when demanding the 
withdrawal of Spanish troops and the assembly of the states-general, are 
stigmatised as organe des passions populaires.** No language is hard 
enough for the estates of Holland and Zeaiand. But the estates of Blois 
of 1576 are the cradle of French liberties. Tandis que les ambitions 
féodales dominaient chez les capitaines huguenots, les vivaces traditions 
de la liberté étaient propagées et soutenues par les chefs catholiques, et 
c’était Tavannes qui invoquait l’exemple de l’ Angleterre afin de placer 
dans la représentation des Etats la plus solide garantie du droit et de la 
prospérité des nations.** Then follows a quotation (without reference) 

'6 Saracini, 26 March, 1578, in Desjardins’ Relations de la France avec la Toscane. 

” Relations diplomatiques des Pays-Bas avec lV’ Angleterre, p. 313. Doc. inéd. 
Belges. 

i Kervyn de Lettenhove, v. 337; also Gachard, Correspondance de Guillaume le 
Taciturne, ii. 214. 

 Pingaud, Corr. des Saula-Tavannes, p. 260. * Kervyn de Lettenhove, i. 32. 

21 The passage is from Mém. de Gaspard de Saulz, Petitot, xxv. 240. 

*2 Kervyn de Lettenhove, i. 33. *3 Ib. iv. 105. 24 Ib. iv. 95. 
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from the memoirs of Gaspard de Saulx.2> This is strangely uncritical. 
Marshal Tavannes died in May 1578. The only evidence as to his con- 
stitutional views is that he advised the king to suppress the free election 
of the mayors in the Burgundian towns.”® The passage quoted is a poli- 
tical commonplace, written by his son in the seventeenth century, relating 
to estates in general. What he actually says of the estates of Blois is 
that they were never intended to be genuine, et que la reformation qu'on 
pretendoit par les estats tourna en fumée.*” The abstention of the 
Huguenots is severely criticised by the author. The Tuscan amibassador 
considered that the intention of the Guises to overawe the estates with a 
large force,?* and the treasonable surprise and capture of Thoré—himself 
a catholic—at Pont St.-Esprit,?® were sufficient reasons. But it was not 
so much the Huguenots who abstained as the southern provinces. The 
catholics were no more represented than the Huguenots. They had 
established a modus vivendi, they had a working constitution of their own, 
they voted their own taxes, which they were prepared to hand over to the 
crown under proper guarantees.*° The catholic provinces had complained 
che quelli che stanno sotto la protezione degli ugonotti sono meglio trattati.*' 

This incident has been dwelt upon because it is characteristic of the 
author’s method. He fails to realise that every great spiritual movement 
serves as a medium of expression to inarticulate material grievances. It 
may be reform, or it may be the catholic revival. He cannot see that the 
religious wars in France were the epitome of all previous, and the preface 
to all subsequent, discontents ; that each party suffered from the same 
abuses, pressed the same reforms, and carried them to the same excesses. 

The author’s deseription of the revolt in the Netherlands is more 
satisfactory, because the movement here did take extreme forms, and the 
brutalities which in France were chiefly due to the catholics were here, 
leaving out of the question the foreign soldiery, almost confined to the 
new religion. He is disposed, however, to depreciate the importance of 
the religious factor, to attribute its origin to foreign influences, and its 
revival after the suppression of the first disturbance to artificial stimu- 
lants. The movement was doubtless educated and organised by the 
influx of French, Genevan, and Palatinate preachers in 1566,°? but it is 
difficult to forget the statement that if in 1525 the peasants had marched 
on the Netherlands they would have been joined by 20,000 artisans from 
Antwerp.** The condition of the Netherlands had made the anabaptist 
rising at Miinster a matter of grave anxiety. There was a large indeter- 
minate mass of indigenous sectarianism ready to take the shape of 
Calvinism or anabaptism as circumstances favoured. Material suffering 
caused religious schism to take acute forms. The universal hostility to 
Granvelle might be sufficiently explained by his Burgundian origin. The 
Franche-Comtois was the Scotsman of the Low Countries. The author’s 
chivalrous devotion to Margaret of Parma makes him overlook the fact 


25 Mém. de Gaspard de Saula, Petitot, xxiv. 274. 

26 Pingaud, Corr. des Saula-Tavannes, p. 99. 27 Petitot, xxv. 417. 
*8 Saracini, 22 Aug. 1576, in Desjardins. 29 Tb. 28 Dec. 1576. 
% Alamanni, Jan. 1576. Saracini, 16 Dec. 1576. 
* Kervyn de Lettenhove, i. 328. 

% Cal. of State Papers, Venetian, 1524-5, p. 433. 


*! Alamanni, May 1575. 
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that the loyal catholic Renon de France represents her administration as 
being incompetent up to the point of commercial ruin and general starva- 
tion. It is to her that he ascribes the commencement of the bad habit of not 
consulting her council.** The popular objection to the new episcopate and 
the fears as to the inquisition are lightly treated, and the past action of the 
office minimised by the diversion of attention * to its history in Brabant, 
where it had never legally existed at all. But the danger really consisted 
in bringing a reinforced inquisitorial system into working connexion with 
the civil authorities, whose duty it was to execute the police regulations of 
the placards. It was no mere bogus which drove 60,000 souls, according 
to Granvelle’s estimate, to England and a larger number to Germany. 

As to the violent recrudescence of heresy in the southern provinces after 
the retirement of Alva, it is reason: 'e to agree with Renon (p. 280), who 
says that, after the suppression of th. ueux and sectaries, ce qu’il restoit 
continuoit en son mauvaix vouloir et .. rinse, ne cherchant qu’occasion 
de recommencer. With regard to Holland, the proportions of catholicism 
and Calvinism are hard to determine. The author is anxious to prove 
that the vast majority of the population was catholic. He adduees the 
demand for the restoration of catholic worship by the rebel assembly of 
Dordrecht ; ** but stronger still is his statement as to the estates of Holland 
in 1574. Deux points sont mis en avant : le départ des soldats espagnols 
et la convocation des Etats généraux. Il n’y a pas un mot pour la liberté 
de conscience, ce qui démontre que méme au sein des Etats de Hollande, la 
Réforme n’avait point encore jeté de profondes racines.** He must surely 
be aware that their original demands insisted strongly on liberty of 
worship, and that they were with difficulty persuaded by Orange to leave 
this question to the determination of the states-general, which he knew 
could not force catholicism on Holland. Groen van Prinsterer points out 
that the religious question is at this period always far more prominent in 
the documents of the estates than in the demands of Orange.** The 
latter in his most private letters constantly asserts that the religious 
question will be the difficulty. With regard to Orange’s position in 
general, the author delights to show that he was perpetually in a condi- 
tion of isolation, and that he held the country down by his foreign 
mercenaries. That his mercenaries were sufficiently unpopular is certain. 
The sixteenth century had not learnt to doat upon the military. But 
Renon’s chapter (xlvi.) on his bowrgeois and peasant volunteer troops 
conclusively disposes of such theories. Catholic and protestant contem- 
poraries afford overwhelming evidence that after 1574 the population of 
Holland and Zealand, except the inhabitants of the most country districts, 
became rapidly reformed. The troublesome municipal governments which 
encroached upon the power of Orange and the nobles *® certainly did not 
consist of catholics. The catholic opposition of which Lettenhove speaks *° 
came from Amsterdam and Haarlem, which were garrisoned by the royal 
government, and in which the magistracies were carefully manipulated. 
Events proved at Amsterdam that the Calvinists were in a decided 
majority, and the opposition which Orange met in this town came from 

34 Renon, p. 489. % Kervyn de Lettenhove, i. 283. 

% Cf. Renon, p. 437. * Kervyn de Lettenhove, iii. 405. 

88 Groen van Prinsterer, v.69. ™ Ib. v.90-1.  Kervyn de Lettenhove, vi. 435. 
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the consistories and not from the catholics. Orange had warned Margaret 
from the first that the religious question was here complicated by a feud 
of eighteen years’ standing between the governing body and the town.*! 
The author’s description of Orange’s relations to the northern provinces 
is, however, very slight. He prefers to dwell upon his connexion with the 
turbulent democracies of Flanders and Brabant. Here the upper bour- 
geoisie on which Orange rested in the north were chiefly catholic, and he 
was forced to have resort to the ultra-Calvinist party of union, but his 
views as to their religious proselytism is expressed in a sentence: Ces 
esmeutes de la Flandre gastent entiérement nos affaires.*? 

The great merit of the Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove’s book undoubtedly 
consists in the wealth of illustration from contemporary sources. The 
author might fairly claim that he makes no statement for which he does 
not produce a voucher. Adequate criticism is, therefore, impossible ‘with- 
out entering more fully into the question of authorities than is possible in 
a short review, and without the unequalled opportunities which the 
author possesses for the examination of unpublished Belgian documents. 
The old collections of Bor, the correspondence of the house of Nassau by 
Groen van Prinsterer, and that of Philip II and the prince of Orange by 
Gachard, still form the foundation on which any historian of this period 
must build. But the author has largely used the correspondence of 
Granvelle, the publication of which was commenced by the late M. 
Poullet, and continued by M. Piot. The letters of Morillon to Granvelle 
are of extreme interest, though it is to be remembered that they entirely 
adopt the Granvelle point of view, which, however intelligent, was not 
representative of the feelings of any important section of the Netherlands. 
The history of the Netherland troubles by Renon de France, of which the 
first part was edited in 1886 by M. Piot, is not perhaps quoted as frequently 
as it deserves. It is impossible, however, not to be struck by the identity of 
feeling between this old catholic Artesian historian and the Baron Kervyn 
de Lettenhove, though the advantage of moderation is on the side of the 
former. The baron himself has done admirable service by editing the 
papers relating to diplomatic and commercial intercourse between England 
and the Low Countries, which incidentally throw much light on the 
causes of discontent, more especially at Antwerp. In addition to this, 
his volume of unedited documents relating to the sixteenth century con- 
tains the valuable reports of Alava, the Spanish minister at Paris, on the 
condition of France and the Netherlands. The papers of the Tuscan and 
Venetian legations at Paris, edited by Desjardins and Baschet, have been 
fully worked, and the author properly expresses his obligations to the 
Baron de Ruble for his edition of the memoirs of La Huguerye. English 
archives, public and private, cannot complain of neglect. On the other 
hand, singularly little use seems to have been made of German sources. 
The work of Bezold, in particular, on the correspondence of John Casimir 
is of extreme value as illustrating some of the more difficult periods and 
questions of the religious troubles in France and the Netherlands. 

Everything, however, depends on the use made of these and countless 
other authorities, and all that can be done here is to indicate some lines 


*! Gachard, Corr. de Guillaume le Taciturne, ii. 98. 
* Kervyn de Lettenhove, v. 446, note. 
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of criticism. Every writer whose main object is to prove a point, and 
especially a religious point, is subject to the temptation of partial and 
faulty selection, and it is impossible to acquit the author on this count. 
A few examples may be given. William the Silent is held to be guilty of 
a most cruel persecution in his principality of Orange, and a letter from 
Philip II to the pope is quoted as proving his zeal.‘* Reference is also 
made to letters in Groen van Prinsterer. These contain, indeed, 
commonplace assurances of orthodoxy, and a desire for the suppression of 
heresy, though there is a shadow of discontent at the papal action. But 
for the real explanation, resort should be had to the letters given by 
Gachard,*‘ and the omission of reference to these is hardly pardonable. 
Orange being practically an enclave in French territory, it was impossible 
to apply to it an independent religious policy, while it was important to 
exclude direct French interference. Orange, therefore, addressed himself 
to the papal authorities at Avignon. The brutal persecution was entirely 
due to them. The barbarities were altogether in excess of their instruc- 
tions, and were described in no measured terms by the prince. Hence 
arose considerable tension between Orange and the pope, and hence Philip’s 
letter, which was intended as an apology for a subject whose favour he 
was anxious to retain. 

In the description of the massacre of Vassi the statements made by 
the duke of Guise in his apology are accepted without criticism. It should 
at least have been mentioned that other contemporary accounts directly 
contradicted this, to say nothing of the improbability of a congregation 
which made no resistance attacking an armed detachment which slaugh- 
tered them like sheep. Tavannes’ opinion was that it was deliberately 
intended to force a war before all France became Huguenot.*® 

On Condé’s occupation of St. Denis the gossip as to his intended usur- 
pation of the crown is gravely accepted.“6 The Duke of Alva is quoted as 
writing, Le prince de Condé s’est fait appeler roi Lowis XIII par le 
peuple de St. Denis. But Renieri, who was resident in Paris, gives another 
account : Oggi dicono che si gridava Viva il re e Luigi di Bourbon.” 
The two versions of Condé’s celebrated coin, Ludovicus XIIT é&c. are 
given,‘*® but there is no hint that it has been regarded as aforgery. The 
author is very hard on his opponents for such omissions. He considers 
most of the so-called intercepted letters which came into Orange’s hands 
to be forgeries, but with regard to the supposed sentence of the inquisi- 
tion condemning the whole of the Netherlands, he writes: Un docwment 
qu'une certaine école historique, marchant dans la méme voie que les 
faussaires du XVI™ siécle, se plait encore a introduire dans ses récits.* 
Motley did indeed swallow this document, the more judicious Prescott 
rejects it ; but after all Motley does but follow in the wake of the unim- 
peachably orthodox Mézeray, and if it did not issue officially, and from 
Madrid, yet Vargas, who swayed the council of troubles, used a phrase 
suspiciously akin to the terms of the ban: Mali fraxerunt templa, boni 


*8 Kervyn de Lettenhove, i. 50. 

4 Corr. de Guillaume le Taciturne, ii. 14-22, 53-56. 

** Mém. de Gaspard de Saul, Petitot, xxiv. 325. 

© Kervyn de Lettenhove, ii. 76. *” Desjardins, iv. 8 Oct. 1567. 
*® Kervyn de Lettenhove, ii. 77. Ib. ii. 95. 
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nihil fecerunt contra; debent omnes patibulari..° It may be worth 
remarking that even where the intercepted letters are probably not 
genuine, their general purport is substantially correct. enon de France, 
who had good sources of information on such points, appears to accept the 
intelligence received by Orange as correct, and attributes it to constant 
correspondence with Philip’s secretary Caias.°! The execution of a priest 
on Coligni’s order is given as an example of the admiral’s intolerant 
cruelty; °? it should be added that he was executed not as a priest, but as 
aspy. So, too, the authorities of Rochelle are reprobated for the execution 
of Besme, the assassin of Coligni, yet it is stated by Alamanni (August 
1575) to be a definite act of reprisal for the murder of the celebrated 
chief Montbrun when a prisoner of war. 

To confirm the criticisms on Orange by the not altogether impartial 
Del Rio, two quotations are welded together from Languet : Languet, ami 
et conseiller du Taciturne, confirme dans une certaine mesure ces reproches 
et ce jugement. Populus conqueritur de eo et dicit se ab eo contemni; 
nobilitas vero dicit eum esse infestissimo animo in nobilitatem. . . .** 
Languet’s unquoted conclusion to this sentence is Quasi v dicebat mihi, 
ego sum patre rustico natus ; while he begins it with Id ei plane accidit 
quod moderatis viris plerumque accidere solet, nempe ut utrinque 
vapulent.>* 

Again, the author hardly shows sufficient discrimination as to the value 
of his authorities. It is stated in the text that Elizabeth meditated a St. 
Bartholomew for the English catholics.*» The authority for this is 
Vasquez (‘ Cosas de Flandés’). An ‘ ancient historian,’ whose name is not 
mentioned, is a sufficient guarantee for the fact that Elizabeth died de rage 
et de désespoir.°6 The usual Coligni legends are altogether rejected ; but 
implicit faith seems to be placed in an anecdote of Mézeray’s with respect 
to his barbarities at Angouléme.*” Moreover, the same authority is not 
always equally valuable for all purposes. Morillon, writing from Antwerp, 
is not satisfactory evidence for the last words of Hoogstraeten dying near 
Rheims.**® La Huguerye is most frequently quoted with a view of illus- 
trating the author’s conception of the selfish designs of Orange. But La 
Huguerye had a personal grudge against the prince, partly because he con- 
sidered that he had not been liberally treated in pecuniary matters, partly 
because the prince set his face against La Huguerye’s intrigues for an ultra- 
Calvinist coalition, in which John Casimir and Condé were to play the 
leading parts. His statements with regard to Orange and Navarre are to 
be received with great caution, but he is a first-rate authority on the 
curious negotiations of Condé and John Casimir between 1575 and 1580, 
and his evidence usually finds corroboration from the correspondence 
published by Bezold. Yet here the author does not follow him sufficiently 
closely except in his confusion of the treaty between Condé and John 
Casimir of 1575 and the draft of 1574. Condé did not, as Lettenhove 
asserts,°® guarantee the alienation of the three bishoprics, but only their 
government for life, while their garrisons were to consist exclusively of 


5° Kervyn de Lettenhove, ii. 106. 5! Renon, p. 488. 
5? Kervyn de Lettenhove, i. 85. 8° Tb. v. 299. 
54 Languet, Ep. ad Sydneum, 75. 55 Kervyn de Lettenhove, iv. 392. 


56 Tb, vi. 634. 5? Ib. ii. 583. 58 Tb. ii. 162. 8° Tb. iii. 5387, 558. 
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French protestants. In this period, fully as it is treated, there is a good 
deal of work that is not quite careful. The rejoicings with which Alen- 
con’s pronunciamientos were regarded by the Huguenots are exaggerated. 
La Huguerye and Alamanni both testify to the suspicions with which his 
negotiations were viewed. John Casimir is represented as retiring after 
the truce of Champigny*' (whereas he had never advanced), and as accept- 
ing the truce while Condé rejected it. The reverse would be nearer the 
truth.®? The account of La Paix de Monsieur is unsatisfactory. The 
chief cause which induced John Casimir to accept the peace is omitted, 
possibly because it is creditable to a leader of the protestant party. 
This was the pressure exercised by the Elector Palatine, who was unwilling 
that religious concessions to the Huguenots should be imperilled by 
demands for territorial aggrandisement. The passage from La Huguerye,** 
to which reference is made, is most strangely misread; the rewards stated 
to be given by Alencon to La Huguerye were really conferred by John 
Casimir.** The terms granted to John Casimir are incompletely given. 
If Condé was willing to guarantee territorial accessions the crown 
actually made them. Again, in 1579 it is very doubtful if the seizure of 
Cambrai in Alencon’s interest and the occupation of La Fére by Condé 
were parts of a concerted movement, and Alencon and Orange were not 
the heads of a combination which included Condé and Navarre.** The 
occupation of La Fére was really intended to secure Condé in Picardy 
against both the crown and Navarre, and to favour the designs of the 
advanced Calvinists against both Alengon and Orange. La Huguerye 
goes so far as to say that the guerre des Amoureux was a got-up affair to 
draw Condé from La Fére and to facilitate Alencon’s entry to the Nether- 
lands. This was certainly its result. Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove states 
that Condé deceived the king by saying that he left La Fére for Germany, 
whereas he wentto England. The fact is that he left La Fére for Lautern,® 
and went thence to England in the hope of breaking off the negotiations 
for Alencon’s marriage. Far from acting in concert with Navarre, he 
was really engaged in counteracting his influence.® 

The most flagrant instance of a want of discrimination in the value of 
authorities occurs in the apology for the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
qui, en présence d’un complot odieux, ne fut qu'un moyen de défense plus 
odieux encore mais jugé nécessaire.” It is necessary to prove the 
existence of a Huguenot plot for the massacre of the royal family. Les 
dépéches italiennes et espagnoles le mettent hors de doute, especially as 
they are supported by statements of Margaret of Valois, the duke of 
Anjou and Marshal Tavannes. The Spanish account on which reliance 
is placed on p. 561 is rejected as worthless on p. 582, because it implicates 
the duke of Guise in the murder of Coligni. The official reports of the 
Italian ambassadors, invaluable as they often are, are here worthless. 
The mission of the Tuscan ambassador was to counteract the influence 
of Coligni. Both he and the Venetian ambassador were under the in- 


*® Bezold, i. 164. * ® Kervyn de Lettenhove, iii. 545. ® Bezold, i. 167. 

83 Kervyn de Lettenhove, iii. 628. La Huguerye, i. 419. 

“ Kervyn de Lettenhove, iii. 633. % Tb. v. 469. % La Huguerye, ii. 48. 
®? Kervyn de Lettenhove, v. 489. * La Huguerye, ii. 57. 

6 Tb. ii. 62. 7° Kervyn de Lettenhove, ii. 559. 
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fluence of Catherine, and the papal nuncio had reasons of his own. But 
the author himself provides the material for controverting his belief. The 
Huguenot plot was only mentioned to the king when all other means of 
persuasion failed. It was known to be fixed for 4 a.m.”! on 23 Aug.; yet 
the catholic massacre was not to begin till dawn,’? though it accidentally 
commenced earlier.7* The Huguenot conspirators were in three bodies, 
separated by hostile districts of Paris. Two of these would have been 
powerless before the slightest resistance, and both, though they were to 
have been at work at dawn, were surprised between 2 and 8 a.m., while 
the disturbance gave time to the third party to mount, but not to resist.74 
La Roc iefoucauld, who is represented as leaving the king because he had 
to be up early,” retired to more congenial company, and his gentlemen 
were sent to sleep in a separate house.”® The author states that the plot 
is only denied by Tavannes (Gaspard de Saulx).77 It is doubtful if any 
one in Europe believed it. 

Another regrettable feature in the volumes before us is a certain reck- 
lessness as to dates. In some cases this is merely due to want of care. 
In vol. i. p. 457, Renieri’s letter, assigned to 25 June 1580, obviously 
belongs to 1567. Letters 7* written by Languet on 11 and 16 March, 1577, 
could not describe events which happened in 1579. In vol. iii. p. 620, 
1565 is evidently a mistake for 1576. A more doubtful case occurs in 
vol. iii. p. 611, where a letter of Alengon’s dated 10 Sept. 1575, is quoted 
as sealing the reconciliation with the king. But the rupture only took 
place on 15 Sept., and the reconciliation to which reference is made is 
the truce of Champigny of 21 Nov. 1575. In vol. i. p. 223, three separate 
people describe in January 1564 an event which happened in January 

1565. 
' More objectionable is a habit of transposing the sequence of events, 
and of proving statements by documents which do not refer to them. In 
vol. iv. p. 356 we read, Dés le 23 janvier (1577),le prince de Condé protestait. 
. . . Cing jours aprés il partait de la Rochelle. The departure from 
La Rochelle is mentioned in a letter of 31 Dec. 1576. On 12 April, 1581, 
Parma wrote a letter to Philip II describing the deplorable condition of 
the Netherlands. The author adds, Quand ces nouvelles arrivaient a 
Madrid, Philip II écrivait . . .; and he then quotes a letter from the 
archives of Brussels, dated 13 Jan. 1581. Im October and November of 
1575 Orange is engaged in negotiations with Catherine de’ Medici. Le 
dernier mot de cette intrigue est prononcé par le landgrave de Hesse.*® 
The landgrave’s letter belongs to June 1575, and refers, not to these par- 
ticular intrigues, but to Orange’s marriage with Charlotte de Bourbon. 
The author is anxious to prove that in the spring of 1575 Orange was 
desirous of a simultaneous reconciliation with Philip and the pope. He 
states that, early in April, Orange absolutely declined the overtures made 
through Mondragon, but by 20 April he changed his mind. Ji edt été 
heureux d’en recevoir non seulement de Philip II mais méme du pape, car 
en ce moment il faisait proposer d Grégoire XIII de lui céder sa prinei- 


7! Kervyn de Lettenhove, ii. 556. 2 Tb. ii. 578. 8 Ib. ii. 579. 
4 Ib. ii. 588. 9 Ib. ii, 574. 76 Mém. de Mergey, Petitot, xxxiv. 66. 
7 Kervyn de Lettenhove, ii. 555. 78 Ib. v. 337. 


9 Ib. vi. 37. 8 Tb. iii. 528-9. 
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pauté d’Orange.*' This latter negotiation took place in March, when 
Orange was opposed to all reconciliation with the king; it was absolutely 
distinct, and was merely with the view of raising funds. 

In vol. i. pp. 187-9 there is a complete jumble of dates, the events of 
March and April 1563 being described as the results of those of July and 
August 1563. 

The least pardonable case, however, is in connexion with the unions 
of Utrecht and Arras. It is desirable to prove that the separation of 
Hainault and Artois from the estates-general was due to the separatist 
action of the northern provinces. With this view, the chapter upon the 
union of Arras is placed after that upon the union of Utrecht, and is repre- 
sented as being its consequence. La scission protestante entraine la 
scission catholique.®* The union of Utrecht was signed 23 Jan. 1579, and 
proclaimed 29 Jan. The union of Arras was arranged in Oct. and Nov. 
1578,*° and was concluded on 6 Jan. 1579. Moreover, the author fails to 
see that if the union of Utrecht was merely the work de quelques ministres 
isolés,84 and if it was only accepted in Holland by two towns, the formal 
separation of two whole provinces loses its justification on this ground. 
The justification for the union of Arras lay not in the union of Utrecht, 
but in the hopelessness of agreement between two aristocratic and catho- 
lie provinces with the ultra-Calvinist democracies of Flanders and Bra- 
bant. Any reader of Commines will recognise the fact that the causes of 
schism were antecedent by at least a century to the union of Utrecht. 
The author’s inaccuracy is unfortunately not confined to dates, though it 
is fair to say that mistakes more often occur on the outskirts of his sub- 
ject, and are again at times the result of mere want of revision. He is 
aware of course that there was no Elector of Hesse, and that at one and 
the same moment there was only one Elector Palatine, but orthodox 
Lutherans would have been surprised to read that le champion le plus re- 
doutable du protestantisme* was ce duc Maurice de Saxe qui dans les 
champs de Muhlberg, luttant drapeau contre drapeau, faillit balancer la 
fortune de Charles-Quint. So eloquent a passage hardly atones for the 
confusion of John Frederick with Maurice, which implies much more than 
a mere mistake as to names. 

In vol. vi. p. 147 it is thought advisable to point a moral from the 
fall of a successor of Queen Elizabeth, and to introduce this an entirely 
novel genealogy is invented for Oliver Cromwell. Biron’s lame leg is 
hardly a matter of general interest, but in face of the celebrated joke 
respecting la paix boiteuse of 1570 the origin of the nickname should not 
be ascribed to his misfortune at Bergen-op-Zoom in 1583.8 The author 
is scandalised at the action of the states in selecting for their 
general Biron, who dirigeait contre Anvers la plus odieuse tentative. He 
forgets that Biron was regarded as half a protestant, that he was the 
intimate friend. of La Noue, and above all that we have Busbecq’s 
authority for the fact that the reason of his selection was the discovery 
of his papers, showing that he had strongly protested against Alencon’s 
attack.87 The account of the assembly at Delft is somewhat inexplicable. 
It consisted of twenty-one members, of whom nineteen sat for the towns, 

*! Kervyn de Lettenhove, iii. 468. *%* Jb. v. 318, 83 Tb. v. 326. 

% Ib. v. 318. % Tb. i. 65. % Tb. vi. 421. 8? Busbecq, 1 June 1583. 
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two only for the nobility.** But the act of union was signed by sixteen 
deputies for the towns, and five for the nobility.®® Can it be that as Orange 
claimed as pope °° to forgive sins, so also as king he conferred patents of 
nobility 2? The abstention of the nobility of Holland is a constant theme 
with the author. Renon also mentions it, but adds that the nobles had 
always been rares et pew privilégiés entre les marchans, pescheurs, gens de 
mestier et artisans dont le pais est composé.*! 

In a work where there is so much that is new it is ungrateful to com- 
plain of twice-told tales. Yet the repetitions are somewhat tiresome, and 
it would have been well to state once for all that all the leaders of the 
reformed party were on all occasions characterised by a feinte hypocrisie. 
Every tourist has realised that Elizabeth’s memory revit dans les cachots 
dela Tourry.®? Every student of statistics must be aware that her persecu- 
tion of the catholics was plus cruelle que le fut jamais celle de Philippe II 
ou du duc d’Albe.®* This is a favourite comparison. Le Taciturne oppose 
a. la représentation :égale du pays la force brutale dont il dispose. Jamais 
les vétérans du duc d’Albe eux-mémes ont pesé aussi violemment sur les 
populationsry.** It would be useless to hope for no scandal about Queen 
Elizabeth. Every trumpery tale is raked up. Fille d’un bowrreau et 
dune victime.®® Elisabeth prétendait étre la Sémiramis de son temps ; 
elle n’en renowvela que les vices. Nevertheless the book is, notwith- 
standing prejudices and inaccuracies, thoroughly enjoyable by the general 
reader and full of new information for the student. Even the repetitions 
have their use. The most careless or most forgetful reader can hardly fail 
to remark and to remember that Dathenus hada red beard and the Prince 
of Orange a bastard. EK. ARMSTRONG. 


Old Herbert Papers at Powis Castle and in the British Museum. Extra 
Volume (Vol. XX.) of the Collections, Historical and Archeological, 
relating to Montgomeryshire and its Borders. Issued by the Powys- 
land Club for the use of its members. Privately printed. (London: 
1886.) 


Tue earl of Powis has in this volume presented the Powys Land Club, 
over which he presides, with an interesting and entertaining selection from 
the Herbert MSS. at Powis castle, recently collected in consequence of 
the visit of the Historical MSS. commissioners, and from those given 
to the British Museum in 1829 by a certain Mr. W. R. Stokes, otherwise 
unknown to fame. The earlier series of the Powis castle MSS. is very 
miscellaneous, and ranges from 1586 to 1735, commencing with a long 
narrative, probably composed by an actual witness, of the judicial pro- 
ceedings (if they are to be called such) against Mary queen of Scots at 
Fotheringhay Castle, called Fotheringham by the editor for some reason 
of his own. (Elsewhere, on p. 115, Hanau is misprinted Nanau, and 
on p. 147 Ciistrin becomes Ciistria.) Among the letters following is one, 
dated London, 18 Aug., and referred to the year 1635, from the first Lord 
Craven to his sister Elizabeth, the wife of Percy, second Lord Powys. 


88 Kervyn de Lettenhove, iv. 43. 89 Ib. iv. 46. % Tb. ii. 161. 
®! Renon, p. 487. ® Kervyn de Lettenhove, i. 18. 
9 Tb, vi. 218, 94 Tb, vi. 45. % Tb, vi. 219. % Tb, ii. 267. 
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From this letter it appears that, much to the chagrin of the champion 
of fugitive protestant royalty, his sister had, like so many ladies and 
gentlemen of her times, become a convert to Rome; and the contingent 
promise contained in the following is thoroughly in keeping with the 
loyal simplicity of the writer : 

‘My desire is to speake w’th you & to bring one w’ me, y'I may 
make it appeare to you y* you aughte not to have altered yo’r religion, 
&e, yt there is more safety to be founde in this w’ch wee professe, if 
these thinghs bee not made apparente, to any body y* will resolve not 
to be partiall oute of rassion [? passion] on any other cide whatsoever 
but to cleave to y’t for w’ch shall be most apparante of truth & reason I 
will forthw’ beecome a roman Catholic. .. .’ 

An anonymous letter from London, dated 3 Sept. 1640, adds another 
to previously known accounts of the misconduct and cowardice which de- 
livered Newcastle without a blow into the hands of the Scots, and nearly 
broke Strafford’s heart on the eve of his own catastrophe. From the 
first year of the Commonwealth we have the original order of the parlia- 
ment for the demolition of Montgomery castle ; but the doom of ‘ Red 
Castle in Wales’ is solemnly revoked in another document, bearing date 
just a month before the king’s restoration. Several letters follow from 
Andrew Newport, upon whom were fathered the ‘ Memoirs’ which, according 
to Mr. M. C. Jones, the editor of these ‘ Papers,’ are among the romances 
of De Foe. The important letter from Father Petre recording the entire 
trust placed by King James II in the Jesuit order has, as Mr. Jones 
reminds his readers, already been printed in ‘ Somer’s Tracts.’ The news- 
letter dated 23 Oct. 1688 furnishes the minutest evidence hitherto pub- 
lished concerning the actual birth of the unfortunate prince of Wales, as 
to whose genuineness his own half-sisters were so hard to convince. 

The second series of the Herbert MSS. consists of the correspondence 
of the celebrated Lord Herbert of Cherbury, chiefly during the period of 
his embassy in France. This correspondence, the record of a very 
chequered chapter of diplomacy, includes a letter from the elector pala- 
tine, dated 11 July 1619, and protesting his pacific desires, with another, 
two months later in date, of a more defiant nature from the same hand. 
A few days later Sir Edward Herbert writes from France that ‘for the 
busines of Bohemia I understand this K’g hath written to the King my 
M’r and the Palatine to diswade the acceptance of that Crowne at which 
some of this Court take occasion to Laugh.’ He adds in a letter of 
24 Nov. that ‘for the newes of their High’ses crowning in Bohemia it 
was receeved here with incredible ioy of all those of the Religion, and of 
every one, not of the Religion whome they call bons Francois among 
which the Ministers of those of the Religion have been so Zealous, that 
in generall terms they have publiquely prayed for their prosperity in this 
great cause.’ This passage effectively illustrates the vitality of the party 
of the politiques, afterwards called le tiers parti, in France. 

The British Museum MSS. here published consist of Herbert’s 
despatches from Paris in the year 1619, big with the presages of a 
momentous conflict. Some of these need not have been included in this 
volume, as they had been already published by Mr. Gardiner in his 
‘Letters and Documents illustrating the Relations between England and 
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Germany 1618-9’ (Camden Society, 1865-8). The letter in which Her- 
bert judiciously seeks to frighten James I by informing him of a Jesuit 
conspiracy against his life should perhaps not be left out of account in 
any considerate inquiry into the king’s self-exercisings. It belongs to 
the time, or very nearly so, when, according to Mr. Gardiner, James 
was beginning to drop his reminiscences of the hunting field, and to 
think about the crown of thorns. A. W. Warp. 


Oliver Cromwell und die puritanische Revolution. Von Moritz Brosch. 
(Frankfort-on-Main: Rutter & Léning. 1886.) 


Herr Broscsg, in his preface to his ‘ Oliver Cromwell,’ informs us that 
his book is based chiefly upon contemporary records and memorials, and 
in particular upon the English state papers and the materials collected 
by Carlyle; and in the second place upon the despatches of Venetian 
ambassadors resident in England, France, Spain, and Holland. He has 
of course made use of the later literature of the subject ; but he takes his 
stand on contemporary literature, and must be judged by his use of this. 

The result ig a judicious and sensible book well calculated to make the 
history of the period intelligible and interesting to the reading public of 
Germany. It is not a deeply learned work, and it propounds no new and 
startling views of Cromwell himself or of any of his contemporaries. 
With the exception of the information derived from the Venetian archives, 
the reader who is acquainted with Clarendon, Ranke, Carlyle, and Guizot 
will not find much that is new, nor do we think that he will find much 
fresh light thrown on the many problems presented by the history of the 
time. The author’s estimate of Cromwell’s character and position is that 
which will probably be accepted ultimately, and supersede both the hero- 
hypocrite theory and the impossible character imagined by Carlyle. It is 
in fact Ranke’s estimate—more appreciative than that of Guizot, more 
sober and critical than that of Carlyle. Cromwell was one of the greatest, 
probably not one of the most virtuous, of men—not a combination of oppo- 
sites, but a sincere patriot placed in an impossible position ; able to con- 
trol a revolution, but not to establish a commonwealth; dealing with 
antagonistic forces too strong for him to reconcile—a man into whose 
hands supreme power fell almost without his wishing it, but who had lost 
the self-control, so rare in men of despotic temper, which would have 
enabled him to guide where he commanded, and reconcile the antagonists 
whom he fought with both hands. Hence it came that his power began 
and ended with himself. But England owes to him, in common with his 
companions in arms, and more than to any one of them, that the revolution 
of 1640 did not need to be repeated. He destroyed power but he upheld 
law ; he showed England what was meant by equal justice and toleration 
in religion ; and, in fine, his place as a statesman is more important than 
the exact balance in his personal character of religion and self-deceit, of 
ambition and patriotism, of craft and generosity. 

The earlier part of the work contains a well-written summary of the 
growth of Puritanism in England and its relation to the protestant spirit 
on the continent—a relation which has been too much left out of sight in 
later histories of the period. The faults of Charles I’s education, combined 
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with the faults of his character, are well pointed out, and it is made clear 
how inevitably they led to the catastrophe to which, whether Cromwell 
had existed or not, Charles was destined. It is well known, though not 
always remembered, that the government of Charles I was condemned by 
the English nation before Cromwell came into notice ; without Cromwell 
the military history of the civil war might have had a different conclu- 
sion, but the common sense of the English people would have prevented 
the restoration of the government of Charles’s earlier years. Henry III 
was victorious in the field, and established his government in peace; 
but the principles for which the barons had fought survived their defeat ; 
and a nation which could win liberties in the middle ages against so 
strong a king as Edward I could never have been humbled by a Stuart 
king. 

It is difficult for a foreigner to understand how much license to do 
wrong was practically conceded to an English king, if in the main his 
wishes were those of his people, and how quick the English were to per- 
ceive and resent any system of government which did not respect and 
generally obey the tradition of government which the governed approved. 
Herr Brosch is not fully aware that what was permitted to Elizabeth and 
even tolerated in James was never accepted as good government. The 
opposition which Charles I met was no new precedent. The Petition of 
Right was no novelty. It was the natural and constitutional expression 
of national grievances. What gave it point and bitterness was the hatred 
of a favourite. Whether justly or not, the English have never endured 
ministers who carried out too faithfully the sovereign’s idea of govern- 
ment ; it was so in the case of Strafford as well as in that of Bucking- 
ham. Compare Strafford with Burleigh, and the difference is seen at 
once. Strafford was as honest and as able as Burleigh, but he belonged 
to the class of ministers who will not be endured, and whose virtues are 
as odious to the nation as their vices. What was new in the quarrel 
between Charles and his parliament was, as Herr Brosch points out, the 
religious question—a question which embroiled the whole situation and 
rendered the ordinary methods of constitutional warfare insufficient. For 
the first time in English history the bitterness of religious feeling trans- 
ferred itself to political debate ; and the sense of duty on either hand, 
raised above the region of political expediency and compromise, made the 
party differences irreconcilable. It was the belief that the king and 
queen were playing the game of Rome, which made Laud’s meddling so 
odious. Eleven years of irresponsible government might have been borne, 
though England was sinking to the rank of a third-rate power, if religion 
had been left alone. Yet Charles might fairly think, as Cromwell thought 
after him, that the presbyterian system was no friend to liberty ; and the 
event showed that as a system it had no deep root in English habits and 
sympathies. On the other hand, there was no stronger feeling in the 
country at this time than that dislike of high church doctrine and practice 
of which the presbyterians were the chief exponents. 

The author sees each line of events plainly : he does not always succeed 
in concentrating them so as to sbow their combined effect. It was not 
the attack upon civil liberties alone, nor the distrust of the queen, nor the 
hatred of ‘ stone-dead’ Strafford, nor the supposed attempt to establish 
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an idolatrous religion, nor the assumed complicity of Charles I with the 
Trish outbreak, nor the fear of army plots in Scotland and Ireland, nor 
the appointment of cavaliers as commandants of strong places, but all of 
these together, which made the leaders of the popular party believe that 
Charles I meditated an attack in arms upon the rights which his govern- 
ment had unsuccessfully undermined. It was this policy which at once 
justified and gave importance to the Grand Remonstrance. Herr Brosch 
is mistaken in calling this a puritan manifesto, not a national work.' It 
is true that it was the work of but half the nation; but the narrow 
majority by which the Remonstrance was passed is the measure of its 
importance as a critical point in English history. It was intended by its 
promoters, and it was so understood both by them and by the king, as 
a final challenge. If Charles thought himself strong enough to draw the 
sword, here was his warrant. The passing of the Remonstrance made 
it necessary for Charles to take up a line of action: the smallness of the 
majority gave him, and justly, a fair hope of success. 

In the same manner we miss in the account of the second decisive 
move, the Self-denying Ordinance, a full appreciation of the motives which 
led to the passing of that most important act, and of its results to the 
moderate party. So extreme and revolutionary a resolution was not the 
result of party compromises, still less an accident of debate. It was a 
deliberate scheme to transfer the conduct of affairs from one party to 
another. It coincided in time with an attempt of the presbyterian ‘ gran- 
dees’ to set Cromwell aside (met by his own attack upon Lord Manchester), 
and with the proposals for a treaty with the king, the abortive treaty of 
Uxbridge. The question was whether the war was to be prosecuted 
vigorously, or a compromise with the king entered into. Herr Brosch 
puts it down as a military measure, and so no doubt it was; but no one 
knew better than Cromwell its political bearing, and that to make the 
army independent of the parliament was to make it the master, not 
the servant, of the parliament. The political importance of the step must 
have been evident to some at least of those who gave their votes for it; 
and the contemporary history of this crisis goes to show that it was un- 
derstood as a trial of strength between the presbyterian and independent 
factions. The presbyterian majority obstinately believed themselves to 
have the power, and were willing to let the army leaders try their hand 
at remodelling the army. Cromwell, at any rate, knew that after this 
he would be able by means of the army ‘ to give the law to both king 
and parliament ;’ and there is as much reason to wonder at the simplicity 
of his dupes as at his own foresight and practical action. 

Cromwell's dark policy in 1646-7, when the king’s army was beaten out 
of the field, and the army, the parliament, the king, and the Scots were 
four factors the combination of which might lead to unexpected results, 
is not cleared up by Herr Brosch. He thinks it probable that Cromwell 
was not wholly free from personal ends, but justifies him in thinking that 
the safety of the puritan cause was in the army, not in the parliament. Of 
the Scots Cromwell never took much account ; his dealings with the king 
must always remain a mystery. But it is on the whole probable that Herr 


1 P. 225: eine Parteikundgebung der Puritaner, nicht ein nationales Werk. 
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Brosch’s view of the transaction is correct—that Cromwell and Ireton 
tried to make terms with the king on the basis of control of the militia 
and liberty of conscience, and that they retired from the attempt partly 
because they found that Charles was not to be trusted, and partly because 
(as is certain) their own influence in the army was endangered by the 
suspicion that they were not dealing honestly. In the obscure question 
as to the moment and the cause of Cromwell’s change of attitude towards 
the king, our author abstains from dogmatising. He thinks it probable 
that some intercepted letter may have cleared away whatever illusions 
Cromwell and Ireton still cherished, and brought them to consider the 
whole question afresh. But when he relegates to ‘ the depths of -mysti- 
cism’ ‘so plain and biblical an account of the prayer meeting at Windsor 
as that given by Allen, we think that he mistakes the character of the 
English puritan, which was always apt to err rather on the side of the 
letter than on that of the spirit. English religion has always been of a 
practical sort. The army leaders assembled at Windsor Castle—strange 
place to be the judgment-seat before which English royalty was con- 
demned—saw plainly before them on the one side a king guilty of the blood 
of his subjects and actively engaged in stirring up a new war, and on the 
other the judgments of God upon Agag. No one of them was more 
inclined to see ‘judgments’ and ‘mercies’ in common events than 
Cromwell ; and it is not to be wondered at nor to be set down to hypocrisy 
—surely of the most hateful kind—that Cromwell and his companions 
saw a clear duty before them, that of bringing the Grand Delinquent to 
justice. 

When Edward IV came up to London on 20 May 1471, and King 
Henry VI died in the Tower the next day, it was not difficult to draw an 
inference from the coincidence of date. When Cromwell appeared in 
parliament the day after Pride’s purge and accepted what had been done 
as a thing not to be undone, it was generally believed that what he had 
not forbidden had been suggested by him. Herr Brosch, who puts down 
Joyce’s deed to Cromwell, might have seen his hand in this also. It is 
noticeable that some time before Pride’s purge took place Cromwell was 
accused publicly by Major Huntingdon of a design ‘ to purge the houses, 
and support the remaining party by force everlastingly.’ Cromwell, it 
would seem, not unfrequently acted by means of hints addressed to suit- 
able persons ; if he did so in the present case he was not disappointed in 
the result. Cromwell accepted fully the responsibility for the king’s 
death, and whilst justifying it, as our author says, by Charles’s guilt 
and the sanction of the Old Testament, probably considered it as an act of 
less magnitude than it appeared to the English people at large, and (as 
subsequent events showed) really was. 

Herr Brosch’s account of the breaking up of the Rump Parliament 
is inadequate. He applies no moral judgment whatever to the action, 
which, right or wrong, was not indifferent. It was an action which con- 
tradicted the whole course of English history. If it had led to a peaceful 
settlement of the kingdom and a reconciliation of hostile parties, it would 
have been justified by success, for it would have been proved to be in 
accordance with the wish of the people. But, in fact, it led to five years 
of splendid but barren despotism, and the Restoration at the end of it. 
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The account of Cromwell’s government as Protector hardly does justice 
to that strange and eventful period, one of the most interesting in English 
history for the light it throws both on Cromwell’s personal character 
and on that of the nation which he ruled as a general rather than as a 
statesman. The greatest rulers of England, Henry II, the Tudors, 
William III, have known how to yield to the follies and prejudices of the 
nation which trusted them, and have never carried self-will too far. 
Cromwell ruled as a soldier, and took little account of the growing sum 
of discontent which shattered the fabric ‘of his government as soon as he 
himself was removed. He was wiser than the nation; but he had not 
the supreme wisdom which ‘suffers fools gladly.’ If he had lived ten 
years longer he might have founded a dynasty. He might have done 
so if he had thrown himself more upon the confidence of the nation. But 
opposition angered him, and his anger took the form of violent interference 
with law and liberty. The vice of a despotic temper, under intolerable 
provocation it is true, ruined all. Yet Cromwell’s nature was in many 
respects conservative ; and we may say with our author ‘that which has 
made England great and free was better understood and more practically 
advanced by Cromwell than by those puritan republicans who hated and 
opposed him; what damaged the liberties of England, lowered her, and 
made her contemptible, a dependent state, sold by her own sovereign to 
the haughty Bourbon monarch, the rule of the house of Stuart—to combat 
and depress this was the work of his life.’ F. W. Cornisx. 


Narrative and Critical History of America. Vols. III, IV. Edited by 
Justin Wixsor. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.) 


THE object and nature of this book have been already explained in a 
prospectus. It is there described as ‘a series of co-operative monographs 
of which each shall be a complete monograph, while the succession of 
volumes will constitute a homogeneous work.’ The whole book when 
complete is to be a history of the American continent down to the year 
1850. The first and second volumes have yet to appear. The first is to 
be pre-Columbian; the second is to deal with Spanish discovery and 
conquest. Of the volumes now before us the third is a history of 
English colonisation in North America during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. It does not, however, deal with that subject exhaus- 
tively, since the Carolinas find no place. The next volume treats of the 
American colonies of France, Sweden, and Holland during the same 
time. 

No one can read this book and fail to see that the various writers are 
each master of his own subject, while at the same time each is enough 
of a trained historian to know his own subject, not merely from within, 
but from without; to understand the relations of the sectional community 
with which he is dealing to the whole American nation. It is clear too 
that if any field of history admits of being thus broken up into depart- 
ments, that of North America does. Of the English colonies each has a 
constitutional history and a literature of its own. Each has its own 
archives, its own set of documents in the English Record Office. With 
hardly an exception each has its own historical society laboriously 
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accumulating materials for the historian. When we pass beyond the 
states of English origin to take in, as a complete history of North 
America must take in, Canada and the New Netherlands, to say nothing 
of the Spanish settlements in Florida, and of the attempts of the Swedes 
by the Delaware, fresh fields of labour are at once laid open. The ideal 
American historian must be a linguist and a cosmographer. Dutch con- 
stitutional history and the doings of French Jesuits must be familiar 
ground to him. 

It is clear that if all this is to be brought within the reach of human 
powers, there must be some co-operation, formal or otherwise, some 
division of labour into departments. That may be done in either‘of two 
ways. An historian may deal with the subject as a whole, relying on the 
previous labours of specialists, using those labours so that they may clear 
the ground for his own work. He may accept the authority of local 
historians, of those who have written monographs on states, counties, and 
towns each for his own subject. Or, as in the present book, the work may 
be put in commission, handed to a band of specialists all working on a 
common system and to some extent under common supervision. The 
objections to the former system are obvious. The historian is in perpetual 
danger of degenerating into a compiler; his responsibilities are increased 
by the need for perpetual watchfulness against carelessness or dishonesty 
on the part of his authorities. Yet after all these difficulties exist in every 
case: every historian must depend largely on second-hand evidence—even 
so-called original documents are largely tinged by motives for which it is 
needful to make due deduction. An historian worthy of the name will be 
able to use the labours of specialists so far as is required by necessary 
economy. The objections to the other plan are no less obvious. I cannot 
help thinking that with all its merits this book confirms these objections. 
If there be any need for a history to be written as a single book, if it is more 
than a set of separate histories bound together for convenience, there 
must be one connected thread running through it. The very fact that the 
connexion between its parts seems loose, that there is a lack of union 
and continuity, is rather a reason why the real underlying unity needs to 
be brought out as it only can be brought by applying to the work one 
connected mode of thought. As in architecture, the discord of the parts 
makes some central and manifest symbol of unity all the more necessary. 
Moreover, this method tends, I think, to make men lose sight of the 
truth, rather in danger of being forgotten, that a history is a work of art, 
not an epitome of official documents. A writer who knows that he is 
merely dealing with a section of his subject can hardly throw himself into 
his work with the same freedom, he can hardly judge of men and events 
with the same definiteness and independence, as one who feels that he is 
fighting for his own hand. The present methods of historical study, as it 
is, are calculated rather to throw the biographical side of history into the 
background. The new system would increase this tendency. There 
would be little inducement to draw with a firm or bold hand when the 
figure had to be transferred half complete to be finished by a successor. 
And no history, be it remembered, unless, as I said before, it is in reality 
a collection of separate histories, can be cut into detached sections, no 
one of which shall overlap another. All these inherent disadvantages 
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seem to me to outweigh the merits of the system. One is glad that the 
experiment should have had a fair trial, just as one is glad that four 
eminent novelists combined to write the ‘Croix de Berny.’ But in 
neither case does the measure of success attained make one wish to see 
the older and more customary method superseded. 

There is another peculiarity in the arrangement of this book open 
to question. Each chapter is followed by what is entitled ‘a critical 
essay on the sources of information.’ This essay is in several instances 
longer than the chapter to which it is appended. Surely history is one 
thing, the bibliogravhy of history another, and the two are better kept 
distinct. An historian should no doubt indicate who and what his autho- 
rities are. He should so do it that every one may if he pleases be able to 
check and test all statements of a controversial nature, and that any one 
who wishes to pursue the same subject as a special study may form some 
notion of the line which he must take. To the special student no detail 
is unimportant, because the accuracy of his general view will depend on 
the care with which he has studied and the accuracy wherewith he has 
mastered every detail. But to the man who studies history not because 
he is going to write history, but because it is a needful form of training 
for the human mind, it is not the minute details, but the broad and com- 
prehensive views which are formed out of those details, that are important. 
In other words, though the historian constantly needs the services of the 
antiquary, though he must be in his own department an antiquary, yet 
history is not antiquarianism. Thatis a truth which I cannot help think- 
ing is in danger of being sometimes forgotten in this book. 

I should be sorry, however, if from what I have said I appeared to be 
insensible to the very great merits of the book. If we look on it not as 
in the ordinary sense a history, but rather as a dictionary of American 
history in which all the available information is to be found, sifted and 
arranged with clearness and method, then the book is beyond all praise. 
And there are portions of it which deserve higher praise, portions which 
as historical monographs leave little to be desired by way of insight into 
events and characters. It is of course impossible to criticise the style and 
the mode of thought of such a book as one criticises the work of a single 
writer, since (happily) the system of collaboration has not extinguished 
individual peculiarities. The book undoubtedly labours under one dis- 
advantage. It is difficult not to think that some of the writers have felt 
hampered by the labours of their predecessors. For example, the first 
twenty years of Virginian history, years which do not lose their life and 
interest even under the somewhat cumbrous handling of Smith, are swept 
off in twenty pages. Connecting the general scale of the work, this 
seems scanty measure. Probably the writer feels that John Smith has 
become such a stock character that the less said about him the better. 
Yet surely the storms which raged round the cradle of Virginia, the deter- 
mination of Gondomar and his English accomplices that the colony should 
come to nought, the determination of English noblemen and traders 
that it should live and prosper, the measure of success which attended 
each, these surely deserve something more than the bare and cold sum- 
mary which we have here. And coming to the later history of Virginia, 
one would gladly exchange some of the researches, admirable of their 
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kind, with early maps and cosmographical difficulties, for a fuller and 
more vivid picture of political and social life in that colony which fur- 
nished the young republic with so many of its wisest counsellors. 

The same criticism applies in a measure to the history of Massachu- 
setts and her offshoot Connecticut. Mr. Deane’s name is a sufficient 
guarantee both for accuracy and for minute research. Of the many 
laborious students of early New England history whom America has pro- 
duced, no one, not even Mr. Savage, has done more to explore new sources 
of information, and to harmonise and sift the information thus obtained. 
But one hardly feels that the political and intellectual life of New Eng- 
land, the former so varied and expansive, the latter so monotonous and 
sterile yet so unique, has been adequately reproduced here. There is 
nothing to show how the New England of Winthrop and Endacott, 
strenuous and bigoted, a christian Sparta in its pitiless discipline, passed 
into the prosperous, indifferent, and somewhat worldly New England of 
Phipps and Sewell, with its conventional easily worn puritanism. Mr. 
Deane may have felt that his subject had become so hackneyed that all 
interest had been threshed out of it. Yet one cannot but think that 
there was room here for something more precise than the picture of New 
England given by Mr. Bancroft, more discriminating than that given by 
Mr. Palfrey. 

On the other hand, there are instances where this book fills a gap in 
American history, not merely in an adequate fashion, but with a skill and 
vigour which leaves little to be done by a successor. Such, for instance, 
is Mr. Whitehead’s exceedingly clear account of that most intricate subject, 
the early history of New Jersey, with its puzzling succession of proprietary 
rights. Yet even here one is occasionally reminded that the subject loses 
by being thus broken up in sections. Mr. Whitehead tells, at p. 425, of 
certain emigrants who in 1666 went from New Haven to the banks of the 
Delaware. He says nothing, however, of the circumstances, striking enough, 
under which that emigration was made. Connecticut had just carried 
out, in obedience, it may be, to a political necessity, but in an ungenerous 
spirit and with harsh methods, the annexation of New Haven. Thereby 
the confederation of the four colonies, the pride of early New England 
statesmanship, was shattered; New Haven, of all the puritan colonies 
the most complete embodiment of the union of church and state, was no 
more ; in the words of her own divines, ‘a candlestick was extinguished.’ 
Among those who, in their despair, emigrated to the Delaware, were the 
citizens of Branford. They, in the spirit of the men of Phocwa, embarked 
not only their households and their goods, but the records of church and 
town, all that made up the corporate life of the place, and left their old 
home to be for more than twenty years without a tenant. No incident 
could illustrate more strongly the self-conscious life of the city state, in 
which puritan New England, so unlike in all things else, rivalled ancient 
Hellas. 

Another admirable chapter is that in which Mr. Keen deals with the 
unsuccessful attempt of the Swedes to settle on the Delaware. He, like 
Mr. Whitehead, feeling perhaps that he was more or less upon untrodden 
ground, has written somewhat more fully than some of his colleagues. 
Mr. Deane’s chapter on New England, dealing with Massachusetts, Con- 
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necticut, and Rhode Island, from their origin to the revolution, only 
occupies ‘orty-five pages. Mr. Keen allows himself precisely the same 
space. The result is that he is able to deal with his subject without 
undue curtailment or compression. Moreover, the subject is one which 
is specially fitted for treatment in a monograph. An historian of the 
English colonies would probably have been glad to banish it to an ap- 
pendix. If he had endeavoured to incorporate it with his narrative, he would 
probably have found it rather an unmanageable episode. The Swedish 
colony did not preserve any distinct political character ; it was wholly 
absorbed, first by Dutch, then by English conquest. Yet the merits of 
the Swedish colonists would in any case have deserved more than passing 
notice. Their steady perseverance under discouragement and neglect, 
the resolute spirit with which they upheld their own territorial rights, 
their sober forbearance in all dealings with civilised or savage neighbours, 
fully entitle them to such commemoration as they receive from Mr. 
Keen. 

Another excellent piece of work is the introductory chapter to the 
fourth volume. In this Mr. Shaler sketches the physical conditions of 
North America, and points out how they have influenced the inhabitants. 
His sketch has two special merits. He steers clear of needless scientific 
technicalities, and does not deal with ‘isothermal zones’ and the like, 
hard to be understood of plain men. Nor does he press his theories too 
far. He never forgets that soil and climate are factors working with 
other factors to mould a population. Thus, for example, Mr. Shaler points 
out that, as far as soil and climate went, North Carolina was as well 
situated as Virginia. The difference lay in the stuff of which each set of 
colonists was made. As he says of the North Carolina settlers, ‘ They 
were from a great variety of places—a part from England, another from 
the banks of the Rhine, others again from Switzerland. There was a great 
mass of human driftwood in Europe at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the wreck of long-continued wars; so it was easy to bring emigrants 
by the shipload if they were paid for. But the material was unfit to be the 
foundation of a state.’ One remarkable fact is mentioned by Mr. Shaler. 
He states, and quotes as his authority a distinguished physiologist, ‘ that 
the American body, be it that of man or beast, is more enduring of wounds 
than the European ; that to make a given impression upon the body of a 
creature in America it is necessary to inflict severer wounds than it would 
be to produce the same effect on a creature of the same species in Europe.’ 
If this peculiarity were limited to the western states, where bowie knives 
are plentiful, one might be tempted to see in it a striking illustration of 
the doctrine of natural selection. 

Excellent though Mr. Shaler’s work undoubtedly is, yet I cannot help 
thinking that one sees in it an illustration of the drawback to this co- 
operative mode of writing history. One wishes that Mr. Shaler’s conclu- 
sions should run through the whole book ; that as they are sketched in a 
broad general way, so at each stage, and in dealing with each successive 
State, they should be applied in detail. It may be said, they will be so 
applied ; each writer is bound by the conclusions of his colleagues. But 
doctrines exercise a widely different influence on the work of a man who 
has thought them out for himself, and of one who accepts them from a 
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teacher. That indeed is, I venture to think, the error of the system on 
which this book is composed. It endeavours to do by a mechanical 
arrangement what could really be done only by the action of an individual 
mind. 

I may have seemed condemnatory. I may seem to have dwelt rather 
on the defects of conception than on the undoubted merits of execu- 
tion. If so it is only because I have measured the book by a high 
standard. I should be the last to underrate the accuracy, the labour, the 
sobriety of tone, which marks each separate part of the book, or the per- 
manent value which each has as a contribution to the literature of its own 
special subject. J. A. Doyuz. 


A History of England from the Conclusion of the Great War in 1815. 
Vols. IV, V. By Spencer Waxpote. (London: Longmans & Co. 
1886.) . 


Wirx the completion of the fifth volume, Mr. Walpole’s useful work 
reaches its close, bringing the reader down to the peace of Paris in 1856, 
and the suppression of the Indian mutiny in the following year. The 
fourth volume starts from the formation of Peel’s second ministry in 1841. 
After a preliminary review dealing with various aspects of English social 
and political life at the epoch of the reform bill, the author proceeds with 
@ narrative which is in the main parliamentary, entering with much detail 
into Peel’s earlier financial measures—measures which Peel may be said 
to have originated of his own free will, and without the pressure from 
outside which, a year or two later, brought him over to the policy of the 
anti-corn-law league. Mr. Walpole, though the bias of his own mind is 
towards a rather advanced liberalism, does more than justice to Peel, 
who is in fact the hero of the later part of his work. He does not, 
however, conceal the backwardness or timidity of the minister in the 
matter of the factory acts, which would never have been carried had 
there not been men in this country whose human sympathies and 
religious earnestness opened to them things that were hid from the 
wise and prudent among politicians. Mr. Walpole does well to bring 
the factory acts to the front in his history; his statement of their vital 
importance to the English people is not at all too strong; and the 
impression which his narrative will leave, that there never was a case 
where one side was so wholly in the right and the other side so wholly in 
the wrong, is thoroughly warranted by all that has happened since in 
England. Nor is Mr. Walpole’s treatment of Irish events less honest and 
straightforward ; he has a miserable story to tell, and he tells it without 
prejudice towards either side. If any one is entitled to complain of hard 
treatment, it is perhaps O’Connell, whose patriotism Mr. Walpole calls in 
question on the double ground that O’Connell was in love with a young 
lady at a time when all his thoughts ought to have been given to Ireland, 
and that he directed by his will that his heart should be interred at Rome. 
Surely there may be tides of religious as well as earthly emotion in a 
nature like that of O’Connell, which are not to be adjusted to the Saxon 
standard of a legal M.P.’s range of feeling. In dealing with the conse- 
quence of the repeal of the corn laws, it may be thought that Mr. Walpole, 
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whose strong point is really financial history, might have entered more 
fully intofthe effect of that measure on prices and on agriculture. He 
shows indeed that, so far from disappearing, rents rose largely in England 
during the thirty years between 1846 and 1877; at the same time he 
speaks as if the expectation of low prices from free trade in corn had been 
fully realised. We are not charging Mr. Walpole with inaccuracy in his 
figures; but he ought to have explained, or at any rate to have asked, how 
it was possible that, if prices fell, rents could nevertheless rise. It may 
be remarked that the Crimean war made wheat for some years much 
dearer than it had been before 1846; that an enormous quantity of land 
was brought into cultivation between 1846 and 1877, so that, even if rent 
per acre had fallen, the gross rent of 1877 would nevertheless have been 
greater than that of 1846 ; and that circumstances operating over other 
countries besides our own appear to have postponed the full effects of Peel’s 
legislation on English agriculture until the present time, when it is again 
an open question whether English corn-growing will not succumb before 
free trade. By concluding a survey at any arbitrary date, like 1877, any 
conceivable position may be established. The agricultural Cassandras of 
1846, if any of them survive to read Mr. Walpole’s work, will with some 
justice compare Mr. Walpole to a physician who speaks of a dying man 
as in full health because he left him in robust condition ten years ago. 

Mr. Walpole is not an admirer of Lord Palmerston’s blustering mode 
of conducting the business of the foreign office. His sympathies are rather 
with the friendly and considerate methods of Lord Aberdeen, though it is 
scarcely disputed that this gentleness of demeanour gave to the emperor 
Nicholas the impression that, with Aberdeen in office, England would 
never go to extremities, and so occasioned the Crimean war. In his 
review of English foreign policy between 1841 and 1851, Mr. Walpole has 
at any rate taken the trouble to form his opinions for himself; and in one 
question, that of the Spanish marriages, he has come to a conclusion 
opposed to that which is usually accepted. It is well known that Louis 
Philippe had undertaken, on the English government consenting to the 
marriage of his son Montpensier to the sister of the queen of Spain, that 
this marriage should not take place until the queen of Spain should her- 
self have been married and have borne children. The two marriages 
were, however, solemnised simultaneously, to the great indignation of 
England ; and the judgment of almost all historians has been that Louis 
Philippe was guilty of an act of gross treachery towards his ally. Mr. 
Walpole defends Louis Philippe on the ground that Palmerston, who had 
just come into office, intended to repudiate the understanding made by 
Aberdeen, that the queen of Spain should marry a Bourbon, and meant 
to support the candidature of a Coburg instead. Whether the documents 
cited by Mr. Walpole in support of this contention will fully sustain his 
own view is a matter on which readers of his book who refer to the 
originals will perhaps have some difficulty in making up their minds; 
but in this question, as in others, Mr. Walpole is rightly anxious to avoid 
partiality on the side of England. 

The least satisfactory chapter in these volumes is that on what may 
be called the religious history of the period. Whether it was necessary 
for the historian to go much into the details of the Tractarian movement 
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at Oxford may be matter of opinion ; but surely all the dismal chronicle of 
the Hampden case might have been left to rot in the dull books which are 
full of it. It is, however, in subjects of this kind that Mr. Walpole’s 
limitations are most apparent. As an annalist or chronicler he is excel- 
lent ; and he goes beyond this, for his political and social generalisations 
at the end of the volume are both sound and definite; but in the larger 
range of thought and knowledge, the background, so to speak, formed by 
an historian’s whole mental habit and experience, he is, it must be con- 
fessed, far from impressive. This comes out curiously in his estimates of 
men and his comparisons between them. Thus he twice speaks of Peel 
as a greater statesman than Pitt; and he actually says that in capacity 
Wellington ‘ was not, possibly, superior to Moore.’ Coming to minor 
men, he speaks of Newman and Dr. Hampden as if the two were much 
on a level. Mr. Walpole is of course within his rights when he says 
that he has nothing to do with Wellington’s military career; but the 
logical conclusion would have been to refrain from offering any general 
estimate of Wellington’s powers. If a man is to be weighed, account ought 
to be taken of his whole life and work. Had Wellington died before he set 
foot in the Spanish peninsula, the record of his Indian career as a war- 
rior and an administrator would by itself have stamped him as a man of 
great genius. In 1815, and again in 1822, he showed himself the best 
diplomatist and one of the most prescient statesmen in Europe. To 
speak of him as merely a man of unusual judgment, who, as a general, 
made fewer mistakes than other generals, is like speaking of Milton as a 
well-balanced writer of English who made fewer bad rhymes than most of 
his contemporaries. The same absence of severe and comprehensive 
mental discipline appears in Mr. Walpole’s too frequent rhetorical exagge- 
rations, as where he says that, while Palmerston was quarrelling over the 
Spanish marriages, no statesman ‘ thought it worth while to convey a few 
words of pity or of hope to twenty millions of Poles.’ Had there been not 
twenty, but two, millions of Poles who cared anything whatever about 
Polish independence, Poland would not have vanished. Yet Mr. Walpole 
when he is in an optimist mood tells us that ‘vain are all the measures 
of repression,’ and that ‘a great movement never perishes for want of a 
leader ;’ as if half the history of the human race did not consist of 
instances of the opposite. This undisciplined habit of mind appears again 
in Mr. Walpole’s excursions over literary and scientific ground, as where, 
in leading up to the Tractarian and the Scotch disruption movements, he 
gives two pages to a comparison between the theologies of Homer and 
Milton. In narrating the discovery of the electric telegraph he goes back 
to Thales, and in expounding the importance of petroleum he quotes 
Nehemiah. It is impossible for a writer to indulge in proclivities of this 
kind without diminishing the respect due to his work. The truth is that 
the correction of Mr. Walpole’s book would be the affair of the scissors 
more than of the pen. If all the occasional rhetoric and all the super- 
fluous passages which have been written rather with the hand than with 
the mind were cut out, the book would be greatly improved, and there 
would remain, instead of five volumes largely debased with alloy, three or 
four volumes of good and sterling: work. C. A. Fyrre. 
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Two volumes of the series of Hpochs of Church History, Dr. Plummer’s 
The Church of the Early Fathers, and Mr. Carr’s The Church and the 
Roman Empire (London: Longmans), are of unequal merit. Dr. 
Plummer has written a little book as a condensation of large knowledge, 
while Mr. Carr has contented himself with gaining a little knowledge to 
write a little book. Both volumes are useful handbooks; but Mr. Carr 
has written a readable condensation of Gibbon and Milman, while Dr. 
Plummer, writing from contemporary sources, has given freshness to his 
sketch of the extension of the church and the nature of its literature in 


the ante-Nicene period, and has produced a little book which all students 
will read with pleasure. 


We have received from Messrs. Weidmann the second edition of 
Waitz’s convenient collection of Urkuwnden zur deutschen Verfassungs- 
geschichte, ranging from 959 to 1151. It does for German history, within 
the limits of the tenth and twelfth centuries, much what Bishop Stubbs’s 
Select Charters do for our own constitutional history, except that the 
editor’s comments are more succinct and are addressed to a more 
advanced class of students. The little volume has a peculiar interest, 


since the preface is dated just six weeks before the editor’s sudden and 
lamented death in May of last year. 


The fourteenth edition of Hook’s Church Dictionary, edited by W. 
Hook and W. R. W. Stephens (London: Murray), is the result of such a 
thorough revision as to be almost a new book. The original plan remains, 
it is true, but most of the articles have been rewritten and many new 
ones are inserted, but the scale of the book is not materially changed and 
it still keeps its character as a popular handbook rather than a guide for 
scholars. But within its limits it is excellent; the information given is 
clear and precise, though perhaps an increased number of references 
would have added to its usefulness, and the tone on disputed questions 
is moderate and judicious. The limits of the book make the historical 
articles of necessity very brief—so brief that some of them might have 
been omitted. The architectural and legal articles, which are mainly 
written by Lord Grimthorpe, are certainly the best reading in the volume 
and have a freshness and directness peculiarly their own. 


Mr. Bullen’s edition of The Works of Marston (London: John C. 
Nimmo) is marked by the same care which has characterised the previous 
volumes of this excellent series of the works of the English dramatists. 
Weare only sorry that Marston’s works do not repay better the pains which 
his editor has taken. It must, however, be admitted that Mr. Bullen, in 
his introduction, does not make any undue claims for his author, whose 
bombast is inexcusable, and whose extravagances are only rarely redeemed 
by any felicity of expression or grasp of character. A series must 
presumably be complete, and‘as Marston wrote he has to be edited, but 
we wish that Mr. Bullen had been better employed. 


Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion. Book VI. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by THomas Arnoup, M.A. (Oxford: Clarendon 
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Press.) This little book forms one of the series of English classics pub- 
lished by the Clarendon press. Mr. Arnold’s preface gives a brief sketch 
of Clarendon’s life and an account of the circumstances under which his 
history was composed. The notes are chiefly biographical or explanations 
of obsolete words in the text. There is also a long and valuable account 
of the battle of Edgehill, illustrated by a plan (pp. 269-277). The bio- 
graphical notes are not free from errors. For instance, the battle of 
Langport took place on 10 July 1645, and not, as stated, in 1646 (p. 255); 
the battle of Horncastle was in 1648, and not in 1644. In the note on 
p. 300 two Sir John Borlases are confounded. Sir Nicholas Biron was 
uncle, not brother, of Sir John Biron (p. 264), and Sir John Digby, sheriff 
of Nottinghamshire, is not the Sir John Digby brother of Sir Kenelm 
(p. 247). In the preface (p. ix) it is stated that Hyde joined the king in 
August 1642. Hyde left the parliament in May, and after staying a few 
days at Nostall, near York, joined the king at York early in June. Mr. 
Arnold states that Hyde ‘ seems like Hampden to have had nothing to 
do with the bill of attainder against Strafford’ (p. vi). But Hampden 
certainly voted for it, and all the facts seem to show that Hyde did the 
same. His name is not in the list of the members who voted against it. 
Falkland voted for it, and we are assured by Hyde that a disagreement 


between himself and Falkland, which took place later, was their first 
difference of opinion. 


The title of Mr. C. P. Lucas’s Introduction to a Historical Geography 
of the British Colonies (Oxford: Clarendon Press) is misleading. It is 
an introduction to a futwre work on the subject, and only a third part of 
it has anything to do with the British colonies themselves. The book is 
really a short treatise on the motives and methods of colonisation in the 
ancient and modern world ; it is carefully written and clearly arranged, 
and it promises well for the subsequent volumes dealing with the British 
colonies in detail. A good account of the territorial stages by which our 
possessions oversea grew to their present magnitude is certainly wanted, 
and Mr. Lucas, from his position in the colonial office, ought to have 
special advantages for writing it. But we trust that in future instalments 
he will take more pains about his maps. It is inexcusable in a work on 
historical geography to make a modern map, with modern names and 
divisions and submarine telegraphs, serve for all times by merely colouring 


it differently ; and the maps in themselves are confused and carelessly 
drawn. 


Mr. T. Dunbar Ingram’s History of the Legislative Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland (London: Macmillan & Co.) is written for a purpose, 
and this fact makes it difficult to treat the book here with the attention it 
deserves, especially since approval or disapproval of the policy of the union 
has unluckily become a question not of history, but of party. That such 
should be the case after a lapse of three generations is at once deplorable 
and ridiculous, and Mr. Ingram has done his best to show that the 
discussion can be conducted fairly and can lead to a definite historical 
‘conclusion. At the same time it may be argued that he has relied too con- 
fidently on the information supplied to Lords Cornwallis and Castlereagh, 
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and has neglected other accessible materials. What Mr. Ingram has 
made out most successfully is the fact that the union was effected at the 
desire of the catholics, and that the main resistance came from the 
protestants, whose property in seats, and whose interest in keeping the 
centre of affairs at Dublin, were threatened by the proposed change. 


Economic Aspects of State Socialism. By H. H. Smith. (Oxford : 
Blackwell, 1887.) The Oxford Cobden Prize Essay for 1886 deals chiefly 
with modern theories and modern experiments in reducing them to 
practice, but it includes a brief sketch of the different systems of industrial 
policy which have been in vogue in Europe since the Middle Ages. These 
are clearly and fairly delineated, though ‘the treatment is necessarily 
slight and sketchy; the doctrines of the Physiocrats deserve a more 
careful examination than the author seems to have bestowed on them, as 
there is little ground for the insinuation that they were only half in 
earnest about their main principles. There is some want of caution too 
in ascribing modern scientific socialism so very directly to Hegel, as his 
own doctrine of property and his indications of opinion on various 
economic points show clearly that he would not have recognised either 


the writings of Lassall or those of Karl Marx as legitimate developments 
of his teaching. 
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vingt-troisiéme siécle et au seizidme 
siécle avant Jésus-Christ. Pp. lxxxiii, 
531. Paris: Leroux. 10f. 

Scana (R. von). Vortrag iiber die wich- 
tigsten Beziehungen des Orientes zum 
Occidente in Mittelalter und Neuzeit. 
Pp. 4%, Leipzig: Fock. 1m. 

Strappy!) Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 
I. ,fJneken’s Allgemeine Geschichte 
in-. Rinzeldarstellungen.) Pp. 710, 
illust:. Berlin: Grote. 

Vinerrinter (A.) Soliman Pacha, géné- 
ralissime des armées égyptiennes: ou 
histoire des guerres de l’Egypte [1820- 
1860]. Pp. 590, portrait. Paris: 
Firmin-Didot. 10 f. 


Il. GREEK HISTORY 


Betser (professor). Die attischen Stra- 
tegen im fiinften Jahrhundert. Pp. 37. 
Tiibingen: Fues. 60 pf. 

Curtrus (E.) Griechische Geschichte. 
I: Bis zum Beginne der Perserkriege. 
6th edition. Pp. 7o1. Berlin: Weid- 
mann. 8m. 

Durvy (V.) Histoire des Grecs depuis 


les temps les plus reculés jusqu’a la 
réduction de la Gréce en province 
romaine. I: Formation du peuple grec. 
Pp. aed 808 illustr. Paris: Hachette. 
25 

tn (J.) Forschungen zur Geschichte 
Alexanders des Grossen. Pp. 144. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 1:80 m. 


IV. ROMAN HISTORY 


Buapé (J. F.) Le sud-ouest de la Gaule 
sous le haut et le bas empire. Pp. 35. 
Agen: Lamy. 

Geprert (P.) Zum Monumentum Ancy- 
ranum. Pp. 18. Berlin: Gaertner. 
4to. 1m. 

Haver (E.) Neue Bruchstiicke zu Sallusts 
Historien. Pp. 66. Vienna: Gerold. 

Lanpvccr (L.) Storia del diritto romano 
dalle origini fino a Giustiniano. Pp. 
384. Padua: Sacchetto. 7°50 1. 

LemonnteR (H.) Etude historique sur la 
condition privée des affranchis aux 


MayerHorrerR (A.) Geschichtlich-topo- 
graphische Studien iiber das alte Rom. 
Pp. 115, map. Munich: Lindauer. 
2 m. 

Sroccui (G.) Due studi di storia romana. 
I: La guerra di M. Crasso nella Meso- 
potamia, IZ: Commio Atrebate. Pp. 
139. Florence: Bocca. 16mo. 21. 

Srrerr (W.) Zur Geschichte des zweiten 
punischen Krieges in Italien nach der 
Schlacht von Cannex. (Berliner Studien 
fiir classische Philologie und Archiio- 
logie, b 2.) Pp. 57. Berlin: Cal- 
vary. 2m. 


V. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 


trois premiers siécles de l’empire 
romain. Paris: Hachette. 6 f. 
Aupiat (L.) Saint Eutrope, premier 


évéque de Saintes, dans l’histoire, la 
légende, l’archéologie. Pp. 220. Paris: 
Picard. 6 f. 

Barpier (P.) Vie de saint Hilaire, 
évéque de Poitiers, docteur et pére de 
Véglise. Pp. 461. Paris: Poussielgue. 
18mo. 3°75 f. 

Bayne (P.) Martin Luther, his life and 
work. 2 vol. Pp. 1102. London: 
Cassell. 24/. 

CHANTEPIE DE LA SaussayE (P. D.) Lehr- 
buch der Religionsgeschichte. I. Pp. 
465. Freiburg: Mohr. 9m. 


CovanreR DE Lavunay (E. L.) Histoire 

. des religieuses hospitaliéres de Saint- 
Joseph (France et ae Pp. lx, 303, 
415. Paris: Palmé. 

Cuissarpv (C.) Les ani évéques 
d’Orléans: examen des difficultés que 
présentent leurs actes. Pp. 302. 
Orléans: Herluison. 6 f. 

Drearp (G.), Favcon (M.), & Tomas (A.) 
Les registres de Boniface VIII : Recueil 
des bulles de ce pape publiées ou ana- 
lysées. 3° fasc. Paris: Thorin. 4to. 
7°20 f. 

Drews (P.) Wilibald Pirkheimers Stel- 
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lung zur Reformation; ein Beitrag zur 
Beurteilung des Verhiiltnisses zwischen 
Humanismus und Reformation. Pp. 
138. Leipzig: Grunow. 2°50 m. 

Eeur (E.) Die St. Galler Tiiufer, ge- 
schildert im Rahmen der stiidtischen 
Reformationsgeschichte: mit  Bei- 
trigen zur Vita Vadiani. Pp. 67. 
Ziirich: Schulthess. 1-60 f. 

GuassBERGER (N.) Chronica ita a 
patribus collegii s. Bonayw .iure. 
(Analecta franciscana, sive ch.» 1ica 
aliaque varia documenta ad historiam 
fratrum minorum spectantia. IL) Pp. 
xxxvi, 615. Ad Claras Aquas ex typ. 
collegii s. Bonaventure. 121. 

Horter (C., Ritter von). Bonifatius, der 
Apostel der Deutschen, und die Sla\en- 
apostel Konstantinos [Cyrillus}] und 
Methodios: eine historische Parallele. 
Pp. 64. Prague: Dominicus. 

Horntne (W.), Briefe von Strassburger 
Reformatoren, ihren Mitarbeitern und 
Freunden iiber die Einfiihrung des 
‘Interims’ in Strassburg [1548-1554], 
edited by. Pp. 52. Strassburg: Vom- 
hoff. 75 pf. 

Kneset (Johannis), capellani ecclesie 
Basiliensis, diarium [1476-1479]. (Bas- 
ler Chroniken, III, edited by W. Visch- 
er.) Pp. 685. Leipzig: Hirzel. 

Loewe (H.) Die Stellung des Kaisers 
Ferdinand I zum Trienter Konzil vom 
Oktober 1561 bis zum Mai 1562. Pp. 
85. Bonn: Cohen. 2 m. 

Marienan (A.) Le triomphe de l’Eglise au 
quatriéme siécle; mémoire pour servir 
& Vhistoire de la civilisation en France. 
Pp. 57. Paris: Picard. 2°50 f. 


Martens (W.) Die Besetzung des piipst- 
lichen Stuhls unter den Kaisern Hein- 
rich III und Heinrich IV. Freiburg: 
Mohr. 


Mussaria (A.) Studien zu den mittel- 


alterlichen Marienlegenden. I. Pp. 
80. Vienna: Gerold. 
Mountz (E.) & Fasre (P.) La Biblio- 


théque du Vatican au quinziéme sidcle 
d’aprés des documents inédits: contri- 
butions pour servir a l’histoire de l’hu- 
manisme. (Bibliothéque des Ecoles fran- 
gaises d’Athénes et de Rome, XLVIILI.) 
Pp. 384. Paris: Thorin. 12°50 f. 

Porzscu (W.) Viktor von Vita und die 
Kirchenverfolgung im Wandalen- 
reiche. Pp. 42. Débeln: Schmidt. 4to. 

Revuscu (F. H.) Die ‘Indices Librorum 
prohibitorum’ des sechzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts gesammelt und _heraus- 
gegeben. Pp. 595. Tiibingen: Litera- 
rischer Verein. 

Sturmuorret (K.) Der geschichtliche 
Inhalt von Gerhohs von Reichersberg 
erstem Buche iiber die Erforschung des 
Antichrists. I. Pp. 24. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs. 4to. 1m. 

Tevute (E. de). Chronologie des docteurs 
en droit civil de l’université d’Avignon 
[1303-1791]. Paris: Lechevalier. 7°50 f. 

TiscHHavsER (C.) Handbuch der Kirchen- 
geschichte. Pp. 688. Basle: Detloff. 
12 f. 

Vorxmar (G.) Paulus von Damascus bis 
zum Galaterbrief. Pp. 120. Ziirich: 
Schréter & Meyer. 

Werzsacker (C.) Das apostolische Zeit- 
alter der christlichen Kirche. Pp. 698. 
Freiburg: Mohr. 


VI. MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Arpy (L. F.) Romani e longobardi: 
contributo ad una storia delle relazioni 
fra i Longobardi e la Chiesa. Pp. 27. 
Genoa: Ciminago. 

Brock (J.) Die Entstehung des Fehde- 
rechtes im deutschen Reiche des Mittel- 
alters. Pp. 35. Berlin: Gaertner. 4to. 

CrorsapEs, Recueil des historiens des, 
publié par |’ Académie des inscriptions et 
belles-lettres. Historiens orientaux. II, 
1. Pp. 275. Paris: imp. nationale. Fol. 

Dimer (E.) Geschichte des ostfrin- 
kischen Reiches. I: Ludwig der 
Deutsche bis zum Frieden von Koblenz 
860. (Jahrbiicher der deutschen Ge- 
schichte.) 2nd ed. Pp. 463. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 10 m. 

Feperico I in Italia, Gesta di, descritte 
in versi latini da anonimo contempo- 
raneo, ora pubblicate secondo un MS. 
della Vaticana a cura di E. Monaci. 
(Fonti per la storia d’Italia pubblicate 
dall’ istituto storico italiano: Serittori, 
secolo XII, 1.) Pp. xxxii, 138, plates. 
Rome: tip. Forzani. 7 1. 

VOL. I1.—NO. VIII. 


Ganvtt (F.F.) The siege and fall of Con- 
stantinople. Pp. 88. Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania: Pruler. 24mo. 25 cents. 

GumBeLLi (C.) Di Vincenzo Bellova- 
cense: nota. Pp. 31. Rome: tip. dei 
Lincei. 4to. (From the ‘Rendiconti 
della R. Academia dei Lincei.’) 

Maen (abbé A. B.) Histoire de Jean de 
Lastic, grand maitre des chevaliers de 
Saint Jean de Jérusalem, & Rhodes, 
traduite de Bosio ou extraite de divers 
auteurs et documents. Pp. 336, illustr. 
Moulins: Auclaire. 

Ranke (L. von). Weltgeschichte. VII: 
Héhe und Niedergang des deutschen 
Kaiserthums ; Die Hierarchie unter 


Gregor VII. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 
Savio (F.) I primi conti di Savoia; 


ricerche storiche. (From the ‘ Mis- 
cellanea di storia siciliana,’ ser. II, xi.) 
Pp. 90. Turin: Bocca. 

TuHervENIN (M.) Textes relatifs aux insti- 
tutions privées et publiques aux époques 
mérovingienne et carolingienne. Insti- 
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tutions privées. (Collection de textes 
pour servir 4 l’étude et A l’enseigne- 
ment de l’histoire. III.) Pp. 271. 
Paris: Picard. 6°50 f. 

Torr (C.) Rhodes in modern times. 


Pp. 100, 3 plates. 
sity Press. 8/. 
Tosti (L.) Storia di Abelardo e de’ suoi 
tempi. Rome: tip. della Camera dei 

Deputati. Pp. 302. 4501. 


Cambridge: Univer- 


VII. MODERN HISTORY 


Bartev (P.), Preussen und Frankreich 
[1795-1807] ; diplomatische Correspon- 
denzen, edited by. II: {1800-1807}. 
(Publikationen aus den kéniglich 
preussischen Staatsarchiven, XXIX.) 
Pp. Ixxxvii, 657. Leipzig: Hirzel. 
16 m. 

Benoit (A.) Les protestants lorrains sous 
le roi Stanislas [1737-1766]. Pp. 140. 
Miihlhausen : Bader. 

Buanckart (C. de). 
{1860-1880}. II. 
Demarteau. 

BRUNET DE L’ARGENTIERE. Mémoire de 
la guerre sur les frontiéres du Dauphiné 
et de Savoie [1742-1747]. Pp. 91. 
Paris: Bureau du Spectateur Militaire. 

Creouta (C.) Un Italiano in Polonia e 
nella Svezia tra il XVI e il XVII secolo: 
notizie biografiche. (From the ‘ Mis- 
cellanea di Storia Italiana,’ 2nd ser., 
XI.) Pp. 111. Turin: Paravia. 

Franktyn (H. B.) The great battles of 
1870, and blockade of Metz. Pp. 320. 
London: Triibner. 15/. 

Gorérvié (S.) Kriegsgeschichtliche Stu- 
dien. I: Beitrige zur neueren Kriegs- 
geschichte der Balkan-Halbinsel. II: 
Studien iiber aussereuropiische Kriege 
jiingster Zeit. Pp. 245, 388, maps 
and plans. Leipzig: Elischer. 4°50 & 
7°50 m. 

GretHEN (R.) Die politischen Bezie- 
hungen Clemens’ VII zu Karl V in den 
Jahren 1523-1527. Pp. 187. Hanover: 
Brandes. 3m. 

Hoover (G.) The campaign of Sedan, 
the downfall of the second empire 
[August-September 1870]. Maps and 
plans. London: Bell. 14/. 

Loewe (H.) Die Stellung des Kaisers 
Ferdinand I zum Trienter Konzil vom 
Oktober 1561 bis zum Mai 1562. Pp. 
85. Bonn: Cohen. 2m. 

Lucas (C. P.) Introduction to an histo- 


Histoire moderne 
Pp. 460. Lidge: 


rical geography of the British colonies. 
Pp. 142. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 4/6. 
Morsoxin (B.) Il congresso di Verona 


[1822]: ricordi e aneddoti da un car- 
teggio privato. Pp. 40. Vicenza: tip. 
Burato. 16mo. 


Miter (W.) Politische Geschichte der 
Gegenwart. XX: Das Jahr 1886. Pp. 
314. Berlin: Springer. 4m. 

Picarp (L.) Legons d’histoire et de géo- 
graphie militaires [1854-1886]. I: 
Guerre franco-allemande [1870-1871)}. 
II: Guerre russo-turque [1877-1878]. 


&c. Pp. 411, 387, maps. Saumur: 
Milon. 12 f. 
Rosin (G.) Notice historique et géo- 


graphique sur la bataille de Fontenoy. 
Pp. 44, map. Auxerre: Gallot. 

Roruan (G.) Souvenirs diplomatiques : 
la France et sa politique extérieure en 
1867. II. Pp. 470. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy. 7:50 f. 

Rousset (C.) Les commencements d’une 
conquéte: l’Algérie [1830-1840]. Pp. 
411, 499, 12 plates. Paris: Plon. 20 f. 

Strer (C. G.) Vlimischer Bericht iiber 
Vasco da Gama’s zweite Reise [1502- 
1503). Pp. 42. Brunswick: Schwet- 
schke. 

Srorrk (F.) Nouveau recueil général de 
traités et autres actes relatifs aux rap- 
ports de droit international. Continua- 
tion du grand recueil de Martens, XI, 
1. Pp. 460. Géttingen: Dieterich. 

Trintus (A.) Geschichte des Krieges 
gegen Frankreich. I. (Geschichte der 
Einigungskriege, nach den vorziiglich- 
sten Quellen geschildert, III.) Pp. 602. 
Berlin: Diimmler. 8 m. 

Wuverren (gén. de) & Corra (E.) La 
bataille de Sedan; les véritables cou- 
pables: histoire compléte, politique 
et militaire, d’aprés des matériaux 
inédits. Pp. li, 328. Paris Ollendorff, 
18mo. 3°50 f. 


VII. FRENCH HISTORY 


Avavx, correspondance inédite du comte a’ 
(Claude de Mesmes), avec son pére 
Jean-Jacques de Mesmes, sieur de 
Roissy [1627-1642], publiée par A. 
Boppe. Pp. 305. Paris: Plon. 6 f. 

Barpaza (L.) Annales de la ville de 
Castres depuis les origines jusqu’a la 
réunion du comté de Castres au do- 
maine de la couronne. Pp. 304. Cas- 
tres: Granier. 18mo. 


Bartuitemy (C.) Histoire de la monarchie 
de juillet [1830- ae Pp. 287 Paris: 
Gautier. 18mo. 

Brmsenet (E.) 
d@’Orléans. III. 
Herluison. 6f. 

Brite (E.) Collection de documents 
pour servir 4 l’histoire des hépitaux de 
Paris. IV: Fin des comptes et dons 
et legs faits avant 1789 aux hdépitaux 


la_ ville 
Orléans : 


Histoire de 
Pp. 486. 
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et hospices. Pp. 419. Paris: Picard. 
4to. 10 f. 

Brives-Cazes (E.) Origines du parlement 
de Bordeaux {1370-1462}. Pp. 214. 
Bordeaux: Gounouilhou. 4 f. 

CastonneT pes Fosses (H.) L’état des 
personnes en France avant 1789. 
Pp. 117. Nantes: Forest & Grimaud. 

Ciuseret (gén.) Mémoires: le second 
siége de Paris {1870-71}. 2 vol. Paris: 
J. Lévy. 12mo. 3f. 

Corsiire (P.) De l’organisation politique 
du parti protestant arrétée a |’assem- 
blée générale tenue 4 Millau [décembre 
1573]. Pp. 50. Montpellier: Boehm. 
4to 


Covitte (A.) Les états de Normandie, 
au commencement du régne de Charles 
VI [1380-1382]. Pp. 24. Caen: Valin. 

Derren (I.) Les Francais & Oran 
depuis 1830 jusqu’é nos jours. I: Oran 
militaire [1830-1848]. Pp. 248, plates. 
Aix: Nicot. 5 f. 

Ferry (C.) Inventaire historique des 
archives anciennes de la ville d’Epinal. 
Ill: Série CC. Pp. 524. Epinal: 
Fricotel. 6 f. 

GrossEAN (G.) La révolution francaise 
[1789-1799], d’aprés les témoignages 
contemporains et les historiens mo- 
dernes. Préface par C. Bigot. Illustr. 
Paris: Picard & Kaan. 

Grovucuy (vicomte de) & Marsy (comte 
de). Un administrateur au temps de 
Louis XIV: Thomas de Grouchy, sieur 
de Robertot, conseiller au parlement 
de Metz [1610-1675]. Pp. 482, plates. 
Ghent: Vanderhaeghen. 

Harpy (M.) La mission de Jeanne d’Are 
préchée a Périgueux [1429] ; témoignage 
d’un contemporain publié pour la pre- 
miére fois. Pp. 8, illustr. Périgueux: 
Seigne. 

Hérisson (comte d’). Le cabinet noir: 
Louis XVII, Napoléon, Marie-Louise. 
Pp. 350. Paris: Ollendorff. 18mo. 
3°50 f. 

—— The black cabinet. Translated by 
C. H. F. Blackith. Pp. 348. London: 
Longmans. 7/6. 

Japart (H.) Jeanne d’Arc & Reims; ses 
relations avec Reims, ses lettres aux 
Rémois. Pp. 135, illustr. Reims: 
Michaud. 5 f. 

Lacoste (G.) Histoire générale de la 
province de Quercy. Publiée par L. 
Combarieu et F. Cangardel. III. Pp. 
473. Cahors: Girma. 8 f. 

Lanetots (C. V.) Le régne de Philippe 
III le Hardi. Pp. 474. Paris: Hachette. 
7°50 f. P 

Lepiev (A.) Etudes dhistoire locale ; 
deux années d’invasion en Picardie 
[1636-1637]. Pp. 320. Paris: Picard. 6f. 

Lemme (C.) Un maréchal et un conné- 
table de France; le Barbe-Bleue de la 
légende et de l’histoire. Pp. 92, illustr. 
Paris: Leroux. 3 f. 


Leroy (T.) Lectures sur l’histoire de 
France et l’unité francaise, de 1789 a 
nos jours. Pp. 700. Paris: Belin. 
12mo. 4 f. 

Marte-LovtisE, Correspondance de 
[1799-1847]. Lettres intimes et iné- 
dites 4 la comtesse de Colloredo et a 
Mademoiselle de Poutet, depuis 1810 
comtesse de Crenneville. Pp. 345, por- 
traits. Vienna: Gerold. 

Mavipat (L.) & Laurent (E.) Archives 
parlementaires de 1787 4 1860. Seconde 
série. LXIV: (2 octobre-3 décembre 
1830). Pp. 814. Paris: Dupont. 20 f. 

Mazarin (cardinal). Lettres recueillies 
et publiées par M. A. Chéruel. IV. 
{janvier—décembre 1651). Pp. 845. 
Paris: Imprimerie nationale. 4to. 10 f. 

Nantes, édit de, Facsimile de 1’édit 
portant révocation de |’ [octobre 1685}, 
d’aprés l’original des archives natio- 
nales. Pp. 8. Strassburg: Heitz. 4to. 
3°50 m. 

Norpenriycut (F. O. von). Die franzé- 
sische Revolution von 1789 : Darlegung 
ihrer Anlisse, ihrer Ziele, und ihrer 
Mittel. Pp. 226. Berlin: Wiegandt 
& Grieben. 

Pauustre (L.) La renaissance en France. 
XIII: Maine et Anjou. Illustr. Paris: 
Quantin. 4to. 

Revss (R.) Louis XIV et l’église pro- 
testante de Strasbourg au moment de 
la révocation de l’édit de Nantes 
{1685-1686}, d’aprés des documents 
inédits. Paris : Fischbacher. 12mo. 3 f. 

Rosrquet (P.) Paris et la Ligue sous le 
regne de Henri III. Paris: Hachette. 
7°50 f. 

Srrasspure. — Inventaire sommaire des 
archives communales de la ville de 
Strasbourg antérieures 4 1790. Edited 
by J. Brucker. Series AA: Actes 
constitutifs et politiques de la com- 
mune. IV. Pp. 297. Strassburg: 
Triibner. 4to. 14m. 

Vipat (P.) Histoire de la révolution 
francaise dans le département des Py- 
rénées-Orientales, d’aprés des documents 
inédits {1789-1800}. II. Pp. 437, illustr. 
Perpignan: Julia. 10 f. 

Vittars (maréchal de). Mémoires: pu- 
bliés d’aprés le manuscrit original, par 
le marquis de Vogiié. II. Pp. 384. 
Paris: Laurens. 9 f. 

Zewter (B.) Le régne des mignons, le 
duc d’Alencon, et les Pays-Bas [1578- 
1587]: extraits des mémoires de l’Es- 
toile, de l’Histoire d’Aubigné, des 
mémoires de Marguerite de Valois, des 
lettres missives de Henri IV, des Econo- 
mies royales, &c. Illustr. Paris: 
Hachette. 16mo. 50 c. 

— Les trois Henri, le Valois, le 
Lorrain, le Béarnais [1587-1589]. Ex- 
traits des mémoires de 1|’Estoile, des 
lettres missives de Henri IV, ete. 
Illustr. Paris: Hachette. 16mo. 50 c. 
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IX. GERMAN HISTORY 


(Including Avusrria) 


Bacu (T.) Denknisse und Erinnerungen 
aus der Zeit der Erhebung Preussens, 
aus T. G. von Hippels handschrift- 
lichem Nachlasse mitgeteilt. Pp. 24. 
Berlin: Gaertner. 4to. 1m. 

BranpENBuRG.—Urkunden und Akten- 
stiicke zur Geschichte des Kurfiirsten 
Friedrich Wilhelm von Brandenburg. 
XI. (Politische Verhandlungen, VII, 
edited by F. Hirsch.) Pp. 789. Berlin: 
Reimer. 15 m. 

Brock (J.) Die Entstehung des Fehde- 
rechtes im deutschen Reiche des Mittel- 
alters. Pp. 35. Berlin: Gaertner. 
4to. 1:50 m. 

Brunner (H.) Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte 
(Systematisches Handbuch der deut- 
schen Rechtswissenschaft). Zweite 
Abtheilung. I,1. Pp. 412. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 9°60 m. 

DotieczeK (A.) Geschichte der dster- 
reichischen Artillerie von den friihesten 
Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart. 2 vol. Pp. 
734, portraits. Vienna: Seidel. 

Dresemann (O.) Die Juden in Aachen; 
historische Uebersicht. Pp. 24. Aix- 
la-Chapelle: Jacobi. 50 pf. 

Frrepenssure (W.) Der Reichstag zu 
Speier [1526] im Zusammenhang der 
politischen und kirchlichen Entwick- 
lung Deutschlands im Reformations- 
zeitalter. (Jastrow’s Historische 
Untersuchungen, V.) Pp. 602. Ber- 
lin: Gaertner. 15 m. 

GrEsEBRECHT (W. von). Gedichtnissrede 
auf Leopold von Ranke. Pp. 32. 
Munich: Franz. 4to. 1m. 

Hameun, Urkundenbuch des Stiftes und 
der Stadt, bis zum Jahr 1407; mit 
einer geschichtlichen Einleitung von 
O. Meinardus. (Quellen und Darstel- 
lungen zur Geschichte Niedersachsens, 
II.) Pp. lxxxviii, 759, plates. Hanover : 
Hahn. 16m. 

HorrMeister (W.) 
altgermanischen Staatsleben. 
Leipzig: Fock. 4to. 75 pf. 

Knoxe (F.) Die Kriegsziige des Ger- 
manicusin Deutschland. Pp. 566, maps. 
Berlin: Gaertner. 15 m. 

Lexumervsner (H.) Benzo von Alba, ein 
Verfechter der kaiserlichen Staatsidee 
unter Heinrich IV: sein Leben und der 
sogenannte ‘ Panegyrikus.’ (Jastrow’s 
Historische Untersuchungen, VI.) Pp. 
156. Berlin: Gaertner. 4 m. 

Lenz (M.), Briefwechsel Landgraf Philipp’s 
des Grossmiithigen von Hessen mit 
Bucer, edited by. II (Publikationen 
aus den kéniglich preussischen Staats- 
archiven, XXVIII.) Pp. 506. Leipzig: 
Hirzel. 14 m. 

Luscuin von Epencrevtu (A.) Quellen 
zur Geschichte deutscher Rechtshérer 
in Italien. I: in Italienischen Archiven 


Das Kénigtum im 
Pp. 22. 


und Sammlungen. 
Gerold. 

Monvumenta Germanie historica inde ab 
anno Christi D usque ad annum MD, 
edidit Societas aperiendis fontibus re- 
rum germanicarum medii evi. Scri- 
ptorum tomi XV pars 1. Pp. 574, plate. 
Hanover: Hahn. Fol. 28 m. 

Mitter (J. P.) Die Mennoniten in 
Ostfriesland vom sechzehnten bis zum 
achtzehnten Jahrhundert; Aktenmiis- 
sige kulturgeschichtliche Darstellung. 
I. Pp. 231. Emden: Haynel. 4m. 

Nassav.—Codex diplomaticus Nassoicus. 
Nassauisches Urkundenbuch. Edited 
by K. Menzel and W. Sauer. I, 3: Die 
Urkunden des ehemals kurmainzischen 
Gebiets, einschliesslich der Herr- 
schaften Eppenstein, Kénigstein, und 
Falkenstein; der Niedergrafschaft Kat- 
zenelenbogen und des kurpfilzischen 
Amts Caub. Ed. by W. Sauer. Pp. 400. 
Wiesbaden: Niedner. 22 m. 

Nevspoure (H.) Die Oecertlichkeit der 
Varusschlacht, mit einem vollstiindigen 
Verzeichnisse der im Fiirstenthum 
Lippe gefundenen rémischen Miinzen. 
Pp. 70. Detmold: Meyer. 1°20 m. 

Porta (W.de). Die Devisen und Motto der 
Habsburger. Pp. 70. Vienna: Hdlder. 

Ricnuter (G.) Annalen der deutschen 
Geschichte im Mittelalter, von der 
Griindung des frinkischen Reichs bis 
zum Untergang der Hohenstaufen, 
mit durchgingigen kritischen Erliute- 
rungen aus den Quellen und Litteratur- 
angaben. II: Annalen des friinkischen 
Reichs im Zeitalter der Karolinger. 
2: Von der Thronbesteigung Ludwigs 
des Frommen bis zum Tode Ludwigs 
des Kindes; Konrad [Ij von Franken. 
By H. Kohl. Halle: Buchhandlung 
des Waisenhauses. 10 m. 

Scuer (E.) Histoire des juifs d’Alsace. 
Pp. 424. Paris: Durlacher. 18mo. 6 fr. 

Scunewer (J.) Die alten Heer- und 
Handelswege der Germanen, Rémer, und 
Franken im deutschen Reiche. Nach 
értlichen Untersuchungen dargestellt. 
V. Pp. 23,map. Leipzig: Weigel. 5m. 

ScurépEr (R.) Lehrbuch der deutschen 
Rechtsgeschichte. I. Pp. 256, maps. 
Leipzig: Veit. 16m. 

Serrotpy (K.) Die Regentschaft der 
Kaiserin Agnes von Poitiers. Pp. 28. 
Berlin: Gaertner. 4to. 1m. 

TrerrensacH (R.) Die Streitfrage zwi- 
schen Kénig Heinrich IV und den 
Sachsen. Pp. 36. Kénigsberg: Koch 
& Reimer. 4to. 1m. 

TRAUTENBERGER (G.) Kurzgefasste Ge- 
schichte der evangelischen Kirche in 
Oesterreich. 2nded. Pp. 108. Vienna: 
Klagenfurt. 1°60 m. 

Wencx (W.) Deutschland vor hundert 


Pp. 50. Vienna: 
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Jahren: Politische Meinungen und 
Stimmungen bei Anbruch der Revolu- 
tionszeit. Pp. 276. Leipzig: Grunow. 
5 m. 


X. HISTORY OF GREAT 


Assey (C. J.) & Overton (J. H.) The 
English church in the eighteenth 
century. New ed., revised and abridged. 
Pp. 480. London: Longmans. 7/6. 

Asuiey (W. J.) Edward III and his 
wars [1327-1360]. Extracts from the 
chronicles of Froissart, Jehan le Bel, 
Knighton, Adam of Murimuth, state 
papers, and other contemporary records. 
(English History by Contemporary 
Writers.) London: Nutt. 18mo. 1). 

CANTUARIENSES, Litere : The letter books 
of the monastery of Christ Church, 
Canterbury. Edited by J. B. Sheppard. 
I. Pp. xciii, 528. London: Published 
under the direction of the master of the 
rolls. 10/. 

Cuatmers (George). Caledonia; or, a 
historical and topographical account of 
North Britain, from the most ancient 
to the present times; with a dictionary 
of places. Newed. I. Pp. 440, maps. 
Paisley: Gardner. 4to. 25/. 

Cuartes I.—Calendar of state papers. 
Domestic series. XVIII: {1641-1643}. 
Edited by W. D. Hamilton. London: 
Published under the direction of the 
master of the rolls. 15/. 

CornwaLL, Visitations of; comprising the 
heralds’ visitations of 1530, 1573, and 
1620. With additions by lieutenant- 
colonel J. L. Vivian. Pp. 672. Exeter: 
Pollard. 4to. 84/. 

Daty (J. B.) Ireland in the days of dean 
Swift. (Irish Tracts, 1720 to 1734.) 
Pp. 280. London : Chapman & Hall. 5/. 

Dv Boys (A.) L’église et l’état en Angle- 
terre depuis la conquéte des Normands 
jusqu’a nos jours. Pp. 415. Paris: 
Delhomme & Briguet. 18mo. 3°50 f. 

Fereuson (J.) Robert Ferguson the 
plotter; or the secret of the Rye-house 
conspiracy and the story of a strange 
career. Pp. 494. Edinburgh : Douglas. 
15/. 


Gauron (A.) The character and times of 
Thomas Cromwell: a criticism of the 
first ten years of the English Reforma- 
tion. Birmingham: Cornish. 7/6. 

Gyerst (R.) The student’s history of the 
English parliament in its transforma- 
tions through a thousand years: a 
popular account of the growth and 
development of the English constitu- 
tion from 800 to 1887. New English 
ed., rewritten, with a complete index, 
by A. H. Keane. Pp. 462. London: 
Grevel. 9). 

Haupane (R. B.) Life of Adam Smith. 
(Great Writers.) Pp. 162. London: 
W. Scott. 12mo. 1). 


Wrneken (W.) Die Landfrieden in 
Deutschland von Rudolf von Habsburg 
bis Heinrich VII. Pp. 102. Hanover: 
Cruse. 1m, 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Henry VIII.—Calendar of letters and 
papers, domesticand foreign. X : [1536). 
Edited by J. Gairdner. London: Pub- 
lished under the direction of the master 
of the rolls. 15/. 

Hersert (Jane E.) A short history of 
Ireland (400-1829). Pp. 158. Dublin: 
Herbert. 3/6. 

HistorticaL Manuscripts ComMISssION. 
Eleventh report. Appendix. I: Manu- 
scripts of H.D.Skrine. II: Manuscripts 
of the house of lords. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 2/ & 1/1. 

Hoente (F.) Oliver Cromwell. I [1599- 
1642]. Pp. 224. Berlin: Luckhardt. 
6 


m. 

Hurron (W. H.) The misrule of Henry 
III; extracts from the writings of 
Matthew Paris, Robert Grosseteste, 
Adam March, &c. (English History 
by Contemporary Writers.) Pp. 156. 
London: Nutt. 18mo. 1). 

Lerevre (G. 8.) Peel and O’Connell: a 
review of the [rish policy of parliament 
from the act of union to the death of sir 
Robert Peel. Pp. 354. London: Paul, 
Trench, & Co. 10/6. 

Lonpon marriage licences. {1521-1869}. 
Edited by J. Foster, from excerpts by 
the late colonel Chester. With memoir 
and portrait. Pp. 831. London: 
Quaritch. 63/. 

MancueEsterR, A genuine account of the 
siege of [Sept. and Oct. 1642), by 
an eye-witness. Pp. 19. Manchester: 
Heywood. 3d. 

Montacu (Lady Mary Wortley). Letters 
and works. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Wharncliffe, with 
additions, &c., and a memoir by W. 
Moy Thomas. New ed., revised. 2 


vol. London: Bell & Sons. 10. 

Morris (M.) Claverhouse. (English 
Worthies.) Pp. 222. London: Long- 
mans. 2/6. 


Norwicu, The Walloon church of; its 
registers and history, edited by W. J. 
C. Moens. (Publications of the 
Huguenot Society of London, I, 1.) 
Pp. 252. Lymington: Printed for the 
Society. 4to. 

OcpeN (J.) Manchester a hundred years 
ago: being a reprint of a description of 
Manchester by a native of the town, 
published in 1783. Edited, with an 
introduction, by W. E. A. Axon. Pp. 
94. London: Heywood. 12mo. 6d. 

PrenperGast (J. P.) Ireland from the 
restoration to the revolution [1660- 
1690}. Pp. 226. London: Longmans. 
5). 
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Ransome (C.) A short history of England 
from the earliest times to the present 
day. Pp. 806, maps. London: 
Rivingtons. 12mo. 3/6. 

Rosert of Gloucester, The metrical 
chronicle of. Edited by W. Aldis Wright. 
2 parts. Pp. xlviii, 1018. London: 
Published under the direction of the 
master of the rolls. 20/. 

Sr. Cuar (W. J.) John Laird Main 
Lawrence, viceroy of India. Pp. 266. 
London: Hamilton. 6). 

Samtssury (G.) Manchester: a short 
history. Maps. London: Longmans. 
3/6. 

Scornanp. — Rotuli _scaccarii regum 

Scotorum; exchequer rolls of Scot- 

land. X [1488-1496]. London: H.M. 

Stationery Office. 10/. 

-— View of the political state of Scot- 

land in the last century : a confidential 

report on the political opinions, family 
connections, or personal circumstances 

of the 2662 county voters in 1788. 


Edited, with an introductory account of 
the law relating to county elections, 
by sir C. E. Adams. Pp. 384.. Edin- 
burgh: Douglas. 5/. 

SrerHen, Henry II, and Richard I, 
Chronicles of the reigns of. Edited by 
R. Howlett. III. London: Published 
under the direction of the master of the 
rolls. 10/. 

Sreruen (L.) Dictionary of national 
biography. XII: Conder — Craigie. 
London: Smith & Elder. 12/6. 

Srrauine, Extracts from the records of the 
royal burgh of [1519-1666] ; with 
appendix [1295-1666]. Glasgow : 
Printed for the Glasgow Stirlingshire 
Society. 

Txornton (P. M.) The Brunswick acces- 
sion. Pp.248. London : Ridgeway. 6/. 

Venn (J. & S.C.) Admissions to Gonville 
and Caius college in the university of 
Cambridge. (March 1558-9 to Jan. 
1678-9]. Cambridge: University Press. 
10/. 


XI. ITALIAN HISTORY 


AGricEentuM.—Studi e documenti relativi 


alle antichita agrigentine. I. . 60, 
illustr. Palermo: tip. dello Statuto. 
4to. 41. 

Axt (professor). Zur Topographie von 
Rhegion und Messana. Pp. 36. 
Grimma: Gensel. 4to. 1m. 

Cat (A.) Taormina a traverso i tempi. 
Pp. 216, plates. Catania: Giannotta. 
16mo. 2°50 1. 


CauissE (C.) Storia del parlamento in 
Sicilia dalla fondazione alla caduta 
della monarchia. Pp. 372. Turin: 
Unione tipografico-editrice. 81. 

Canate (M. G.) Della spedizione in 
Oriente di Amedeo VI di Savoja, detto 
il conte Verde, e suo trattato di pace, 
come arbitro, conchiuso tra veneziani 
e genovesi addi 8 agosto 1381 in Torino 
dopo la guerra di Chioggia. Pp. 47. 
Genoa: Ciminago. 

Crcconi (G.) La genesi dell’ Italia. Pp. 
296. Florence: Barbéra. 16mo. 2°50 1. 

CrarEetra (G.) I Genovesi alla corte di 
Roma negli anni luttuosi delle loro con- 
troversie con Luigi XIV [1678-1685] : 
nota storica ed aneddotica. Pp. 26. 
Genoa: tip. dell’ Instituto Sordomuti. 
(From the ‘ Giornale ligustico,’ January 
and February 1887.) 

Comaa (E.) Histoire des Vaudois d’Italie, 
depuis leurs origines jusqu’a nos jours. 
I: Avant la réforme. Pp. 378. Paris: 
Fischbacher. 6°50 f. 

Cusumano (V.) Storia dei banchi della 
Sicilia: I banchi privati. Pp. 315. 
Rome: Loescher. 51. 

Dourin (A.) Relazione al doge, letta il 

1 maggio 1625.—Relazione del capi- 
tano Gerolamo Dolfin, letta il 28 
novembre 1645. Pp. 31. Padua: 
Prosperini. 


Fruirrr (G.) Il comune di Firenze ed il 
ritorno della Santa Sede in Roma nell’ 
anno 1367. Pp. 42. Turin: Paravia. 
(From the ‘Miscellanea di storia 
italiana,’ 2nd series, XI.) 

Grir (F.) Die Griindung Alessandrias ; 
ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Lom- 
bardenbundes. Pp. 57. Leipzig: 
Fock. 20m. 

Lozz1 (C.) Biblioteca storica dell’ antica 
e nuova Italia: saggio di bibliografia 
analitico comparato e critico, compilato 
sulla propria collezione, con un discorso 
proemiale. II. Pp. 503. Imola: tip. 
Galeati. 

Luneo (I. del). Dino Compagni e la sua 
Cronica. III: contenente gli indici 
storico e filologico a tutta l’opera e il 
testo della Cronica, secondo il codice 
Laurenziano Ashburnhamiano. Pp. 
219. Florence: Le Monnier. 7:50 1. 

Pascat (C.) Machiavelli presso il duca 
Valentino: appunti. Pp. 26. Naples: 
tip. della Universita. 1 1. 

Oxtvi (L.) Delle nozze di Ercole I d’Este 
con Eleonora d’Aragona. Pp. 56. 
Modena: tip. della Societa tipografica. 
From the ‘Memorie della R. Academia 

i Scienza, Lettere, ed Arti di Modena,’ 
Sezione di lettere. Serie II. V.) 

Pocizana (M.) Relazione e discorso 
all’ illustrissimo signore Girolamo 
Mocenigo, capitano di Vicenza, intorno 
ai siti, confini, e passi delle montagne 
vicentine e del modo della loro sicurezza 


e difesa [1615]. Pp. 12. Bassano: 
Roberti. 

Rartazzt (Madame de). Rattazzi et son 
temps: Documents inédits;  cor- 


respondance: souvenirs intimes. II. 
Paris: Dentu. 8 f. 
Ricct (C.)—I primordi dello studio bolo- 
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gnese: nota storica. 
logna: tip. Monti. 

Cosentino (G.) Le infanti Margherita e 
Beatrice, sorella e figliuola del re Pietro 

. Pp. 20. Palermo: tip. dello 

Statuto. (From the ‘ Archivio Storico 
Siciliano,’ N.S., XI, 3.) 

SatomonE-Marino (8.) Spigolature sto- 
riche siciliane dal secolo XIV al secolo 
XIX. Pp. 316. Palermo: Lauriel. 
61. 


Pp. 100. Bo- 


Srracusa (G. B.) Il regno di Guglielmo I 
in Sicilia, illustrato con nuovi docu- 
menti. II. Pp. Ixvi, 164. Palermo: 
tip. dello Statuto. 3°50 1. 

Tuurr (I. B. de). Historique de la 
vallée d’Aoste: histoire générale. Pp. 
142. Aosta: L. Mensio. 

Vintenevve (L. de). Recherches sur la 
famille della Rovere : contribution pour 
servir 4 l’histoire du pape Jules II. 
Pp. 71. Rome: Befani. 


XII. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Bastenaer (A. van). Collection des actes 
de franchises et priviléges, octrois, 
ordonnances, réglements, etc., donnés 
spécialement A la ville de Charleroi, 
par ses souverains, depuis sa fondation. 
VII: République et Empire. Pp. 286. 
Mons: Manceaux. 5 f. 

Betetum.—Biographie nationale publiée 
par l’Académie royale de Belgique. 
IX, 2: Heuschling—Huerter. Pp. 160. 
Brussels : Bruylant-Christophe. 3 f. 

Cotieny (Louise de, princesse d’Orange), 
Correspondance de [1555-1620], re- 
cueillie par P. Marchegay. Publiée avec 
introduction biographique et notes par 
L. Marlet. Paris: Picard. 10 f. 

Jameson (J. F.) William Usselinx, 
founder of the Dutch and Swedish 
West India companies. Pp. 234. New 
York. 

Marrutev (E.) La connaissance par les 
Etats de Hainaut de Charles le Témé- 
raire comme héritier du comté en 


1465. Pp. 20. Brussels: Hayez. 1 f. 
(From ‘ Bulletins de la Commission 
royale dhistoire de Belgique,’ 4th 
series, XIII, 3.) 

Mveten (J. C. van der). De registers der 
graven in de Kloosterkerk te’s Graven- 
hage. Pp. 151, plates. The Hague: 
Genealogisch-heraldische Archief. 4to. 
3 fi. 


Noorpzrek (J. J. F.) Geschiedenis der 
beraadslagingen, gevoerd in de Kamers 
der Staten-Generaal. Zittingjaar 1828- 
1829. 4 pts. The Hague: Nijhoff. 3 fi. 

Tueat (G. McC.) History of the Boers 
in South Africa; or, The wanderings 
and wars of the emigrant farmers, 
from their leaving the Cape Colony 
to the acknowledgment of their inde- 
pendence by Great Britain. Pp. 414, 
maps. London: Sonnenschein. 15). 

VanpeR Harcuen (V.) Inventaire des 

archives de la ville de Gand. I. 

Ghent: Annoot-Braeckman. 2°50 f. 


XIII. SLAVONIAN AND LITHUANIAN HISTORY 
(Together with Rouman1a) 


Daron (H.) Verfassungsgeschichte der 
evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche in 
Russland. I. Pp. 344. Gotha: 
Perthes. 6m. 

Fournter (A.) Handel und Verkehr in 
Ungarn und Polen um die Mitte des 
achtzehnten Jahrhunderts ; ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der dsterreichischen 
Commerzialpolitik. Pp. 165. Vienna: 
Gerold. 

Hourmuzaki (E., Freiherr von). Fragmente 
zur Geschichte der Ruminen. IV, V. 
Pp. 395, 473- Bucharest: Sotschek. 

Jackson (T. G.) Dalmatia, the Quarnero, 
and Istria, with Cettigne in Monte- 
negro, and the island of Grado. 3 vol. 
illustr. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
42). 

Kevsster (J. von). Zur Geschichte und 
Kritik des biuerlichen Gemeinde- 
besitzes in Russland. III. Pp. 374. 
St. Petersburg: Ricker. 

Kuavs (A.) Unsere Kolonien: Studien 
und Materialien zur Geschichte und 
Statistik der ausliindischen Kolonisa- 
tion in Russland, aus dem Russischen 


iibersetzt von J. Téws. 


Pp. 336, 163. 
Odessa: Stadelmeyer. 


Kurezanxo (G.) Die Schicksale der 
Ruthenen. Pp. 195. Leipzig: Fried- 
rich. 4m. 


Piertine (le P.) Bathory et Possevino. 
Documents inédits sur les rapports du 
Saint-Siége avec les Slaves. Pp. 263. 
Paris: Leroux. 10 f. 

Poianp.— Acta historica res gestas Polonie 
illustrantia. Editio collegii historici 
academie literarum Cracoviensis. X : 
Lauda conventuum particularium terre 
Dobrinensis. Pp. 466. Cracow: Fried- 
lein. 

—— Vnatchalié Khristianstva v Polvchié 
(Du commencement du christianisme 
en Pologne). Pp. 53. Kiev: Kortchak- 
Novitskago. 

Sartter (C.) Handelsrechnungen des 
deutschen Ordens. Pp. xlvi, 629. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 12 m. 
(Publication des Vereins fiir die Ge- 
schichte von Ost- und Westpreussen.) 

Smestz, Codex diplomaticus. XII: 
Schlesiens Miinzgeschichte im Mittel- 
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alter. I: Urkundenbuch und Miinz- 
tafeln. Edited by F. Friedensburg. 
Pp. 112. Breslau: Max. 4to. 4m. 


Vrzanié (K.) Geschichte der Bocche di 
Cattaro mit besonderer Beriicksichti- 
gung der beiden Insurrections-Kriege 


in den Jahren 1869 und 1881-1882. 
Pp. 136. Agram: Hartman. 

Workan (R.) Beitriige zu einer Geschichte 
der Reformation in Béhmen. I: Das 
Dekanat Aussig. Pp. 81. Prague: 
Calve. 


XIV. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


(Including Sourn America and Mexico) 


BatacueEr (V.) Historia de Cataluiia. X. 
Pp. 520. Madrid: Tello. 4to. 11 
pes. 

Barros bE Arana (D.) Historia general 


de Chile. VI. Pp. 482. Santiago: 
Jover. 4to. 16 pes. 
Boner (8.) Il principe Don Carlo e la 


regina Isabella di Spagna, secondo i 
documenti di Lucca. Pp. 107. Lucca: 
Giusti. (From the ‘ Atti della R. Aca- 
demia lucchese di Scienze, Lettere, ed 
Arti.’) 

Cota xy Gort (J.) L’émigration vasco- 
navarraise. Transl. by A. Planté. Pp. 
157- Pau: Lalheugue. 16mo. 

CoxtecciiN de documentos inéditos para 
la historia de Espaiia por el marqués 
de la Fuensanta del Valle, J. 8. Rayén, 


y F. Zabalburu. LXXXVIII: Estoria 
de los Godos del arzobispo D. Rodrigo ; 
Vida del serenisimo principe D. Juan II 
rey de Aragén, que compuso Gonzalo 
Garcia de Santa Maria; Relacién his- 
térica del serenisimo sefor principe 
D. Carlos de Viana, por el padre José 
Queralt y Huet, &c. Pp. 528. Madrid: 
Ginesta. 13 pes. 

Icazpatceta (J. G.) Nueva coleccién de 
documentos para la historia de Méjico. 
I: Cartas de religiosos de Nueva- 
Espaiia [1539-1594)}. Pp. xxxix, 198. 
Madrid: Sanchez. 4to. 11 pes. 

Meprna (J. T.) Historia del tribunal del 
santo oficio de la inquisicién de Lima 
[1569-1820]. I. Pp. 351. Madrid: 
Murillo. 4to. 16 pes. 


XV. SWISS HISTORY 


DESCHWANDEN (J.), Die eidgendssischen 
Abschiede [1549-1555), edited by. 
(Kaiser’s Amtliche Sammlung der al- 
tern eidgenéssischen Abschiede, IV, 1.) 
Pp. 1545. Basle: Schneider. 4to. 

Hortincer (J. J.) Vorlesungen iiber die 
Geschichte des Untergangs der schwei- 
zerischen Eidgenossenschaft der drei- 
zehn Orte und die Umbildung derselben 
in eine helvetische Republik. Pp. 416. 
Ziirich: Hoéhr. 56 f. 


Kaiser (J.) Repertorium der Abschiede 
der eidgenéssischen Tagsatzungen 
[1803-1813]. (Kaiser’s Amtliche Samm- 
lung der neuern eidgenéssischen Ab- 
schiede, I.) 2nded. Pp. 844. Basle: 
Schneider. 4to. 

Rameau (B.) Le Valais historique; Cha- 
teaux et seigneuries; avec une préface 
de J. Gremaud. Pp. 126. Sion: 
Galerini. 4to. 3 f. 


XVI. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Autimson (E. P.) & Penrose (B.) 
delphia [1681-1887]: a 
municipal development. 
Baltimore: Murray. 

Bovrinot (J. G.) Loca] government in 
Canada: an historical study. (Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Histo- 
rical and Political Science, 5th ser. 
V, VI.) Pp. 72. Baltimore: Murray. 
50 c. 

Dexter (F. B.) Sketch of the history of 
Yale university. Pp. 108. New York: 


Phila- 
history of 
Pp. li, 392. 


Holt. 1l6mo. $1°25. 

Grasset (E.) La guerre de sécession 
[1861-1865]. II. Pp. 386. Paris: 
Baudoin. 18mo. 4 f. 

Jameson (J. A.) A treatise on constitu- 
tional conventions ; their history, 


powers, and modes of proceeding. Pp. 
684. Chicago: Callaghan. 5°25. 
Jounston (A.) Connecticut: a study of 


a commonwealth-democracy. Pp. 409 
map. Boston. 16mo. 

Lone (A. L.) Memoirs of Robert E. Lee; 
his military history and campaigns, 
&c. Pp. 707, illustr. New York. 

Poote (W. F.) Anti-slavery before 1800; 
an essay. Pp. 82, 20. Cincinnati: 
Clarke. 75 c. 

Scuarr (J. T.) History of the Confede- 
rate States navy, from its organisation 
to the surrender of its last vessel. 


Pp. 824, illustr. New York. 
Scuurz (C.) Henry Clay. (‘American 
Statesmen.’) 2 vol. Boston: Hough- 


ton, Mifflin, & Co. 16mo. 2°50. 

Suea (J. G.) The catholic church in 
colonial days: The thirteen colonies ; 
the Ottawa and Illinois country, 
Louisiana, Florida, Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona {1521-1763}. Portrait 
and maps. New York. 
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Contents of Pertodical Publications 


I, FRANCE 


Revue Historique, xxxiv. 2.—July— 
M. Puiniprson: Studies in the history 
of Mary Stuart; the casket letters 
{arguing their entire spuriousness from 
the numerous discrepancies and con- 
tradictions in the statements made 
about their character and contents]. 
——A. Lucuatre gives an account of 
an unpublished late transcript (Bibl. 
Nat., Lat. 5949 a) of a lost chronicle 
of France, composed not earlier than 
the middle of the fourteenth century, 
apparently by a monk of Saint-Denis. 
——R. pe Mauve: Serfage in Sologne 
{in the Orléannais] in the fifteenth 
century. A. Baver: Survey of works 
on Greek history published in Germany 
and Austria [1884-—1885)]._—E. Marcxs: 
Kervyn de Lettenhove’s ‘ Les Huguenots 
et les Gueux’ [decided to be ‘un travail 
préparatoire pour une véritable histoire 


On Saint Lowis’s ordinances with 
respect to the wager of battle and civil 
procedure._—_L. DetistE: On diplo- 
matic distinctions in papal letters of 
the thirteenth century. —— Account of 
a charter of Robert Curthose [1106] 
lately presented to the town of Bayeux. 
— C. V. Lanetotrs : Rouleaux d’arréts 
de la cour du roi au treiziéme siécle 
[relating to Carcassonne]. dA. LE 
VavassevR continues from the previous 
volume his criticism of the historical 
value of Guillaume Gruel’s ‘ Chronicle 
of Arthur of Richemont, constable of 
France and Duke of Britanny’ (dealing 
with the years 1434-1458). —~ A. 
Mo.inreR argues from a notice in the 
Paris manuscript, Lat. 12710, that the 
earlier part of the ‘ Historia Ludovict 
VII’ (down to 1152] was written by 
the abbot Suger. 


de cette époque, travail dont mal- Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, i. 2. 


heureusement toutes les parties devront 
étre soumises 4 un nouvel examen 
attentif, et, je le crains, 4 une refonte 
complete ’}._—E. Bourerors : Louvois 
and Colbert de Croissy, and the esta- 
blishment of the ‘chambres de réunion’ 
{arguing, chiefly from Spanheim’s 
‘Relation,’ that the idea was Croissy’s]. 
Revue des Questions Historiques, xli. 3. 
July—Comte A. pe Crrcourt: Louis 
of Orléans {a minute study of his early 
career and of the contest with Bur- 
gundy down to 1391). Comte DE LA 
Ferree: La troisiéme guerre civile 
et la paix de Saint-Germain (1568- 
1570). Comte E. pe BartTHiLEemy: 
The trial of Charlotte-Catherine de la 
Tremoille, princesse de Condé {1588}. 
Bibliothéque de 1’ Ecole des Chartes, xviii. 
1-3.—J. Haver: Questions mérovin- 
giennes. IV: The charters of Saint- 
Calais in Maine [rejecting a large 
number of them as spurious, and ex- 
plaining the reason of their forgery in 
the middle of the ninth century. The 
writer has made use of an unpublished 
transcript of the lost chartulary of the 
abbey, which he prints in extenso in an 
appendix. Some of the documents 
have been hitherto unknown). J. 
GuIFFREY prints an inventory of the 
‘ tapisseria ’ of Charles VI, sold by the 
English in 1422._—_P. Guinutermoz: 











A. Franck: The part of war in the 
formation of nations and of society in 
general._——D. Brxetas: The formation 
of the Greek state and its frontiers 
(1840-1881). E. Rorr: Philip ITI 
and the duke of Lerma.——Comte bE 
Barrat: Two marriages of the house 
of Braganza [the marriage of Pedro I 
of Brazil and the Princess Amelia of 
Leuchtenberg, 1829, and that of Isabella, 
daughter of Pedro II, and the Count of 
Eu, 1864].——T. Funcx-Brentano: Di- 
plomacy and political economy (hoiding 
that political economy springs rather 
from the diplomacy of the sixteenth 
than from the philosophy of the eigh- 
teenth century, and supporting the view 
by an analysis of Montchrétien’s ‘ Traité 
d’Economie politique,’ 1615). Baron 
Kervyn DE Letrrennove: Talleyrand 
{extracts from Talleyrand’s letters to 
the duchess of Courland and her 
daughter, January-May 1814]._—A. 
von ScHLOssBeRGER: The king of 
Wiirtemberg in 1813-1814 [contains 
two important letters from King Frede- 
rick to Napoleon, one describing the 
losses of the Wiirtemberg contingent 
in the Russian campaign, the other 
announcing his ‘secession from the 
French alliance, 14 Oct. 1813; also 
letters to his daughter Catherine, wife 
of Jerome Bonaparte)._—-C. Scnerrer 
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prints a memoir on the state of the court 
of Brandenburg in 1694, by M. de la 
Rosiére, first part._—-Comte pz Mas 
Latrie: Letters of the Princess Char- 
lotte de Rohan to the king of Sweden 
after the death of the duke of Enghien 
{1804].——R. pe Mavupe: Secret report 
to cardinal du Bellay on the state of 
Siena in 1546.._L. Tuvuasne: Official 
account of the submission and absolu- 
tion of the Florentines in 1480, drawn 
up by cardinal Rodrigo Borgia, vice- 
chancellor of the Sacred College ——= 
3.—R. Lavouu&e : International unions 
{tracing the development of interna- 
tional unions from the conventions for 
the suppression of the slave trade to 
the telegraphic, postal, and monetary 
unions of recent years; their rapid 
multiplication forming one of the most 
encouraging signs of progress in the 
nineteenth century}.——-E. Rort: 
Philip III and the duke of Lerma 
{conclusion}.-_—-Baron A. DE RuBLE: 
The treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis. 
Report on the state of the cowrt of 
Brandenburg in 1694, concluded [with 
an account of the court of Hanover, 
pp. 417-423)..—Baron KERvyn DE 
LetrenHove: The candidature of the 
duke of Leuchtenberg to the throne of 
Belgiwm (1831}.——Comte E. pr Bar- 
THELEMY: A despatch from the baron 
de Bretewil describing a supper given 
by Peter III of Russia, 1762 (curious). 
——J. Varsen: The right of occupa- 
tion of a country without a lord [on 
Louis XI and his occupation of Per- 
pignan, 1462]._—M. JameteL: An in- 
scription commemorating the murder of 
two Chinese ambassadors in Thibet 
(1752).__A. Leva prints a letter of 
Joannikios II, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, in favour of a French capuchin 
[1653].——-Comte pe Mas Larrre: A 
fourth letter of the princess de Rohan 
on the murder of the duke of Enghien. 
Bulletin de la Societe de l’Histoire du 
Protestantisme Francais, xxxvi. 4-7. 
April-July—E. Picor: Les moralités 
polémiques ou la controverse religieuse 
dans Vancien thédtre francais [15th 
and 16th centuries], three articles. 
——A. J. Enscutpe: Documents on 
the refugees in Holland [1688] con- 
tinued._—_C. Reap prints papers con- 
cerning uguenot and foreign burials in 
Paris in the eighteenth century, three 
articles, concluded.——N. Weiss: List 
of protestants in the viscounty of Cou- 
tances [1588]..—Tue Same: Etienne 
Lecourt, burnt at Rouen [1533].——J. 
Branguis: Account of the state of the 
protestants in Rouen, with extracts 
from documents [1783-1791]. 

Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Ins- 
criptions et Belles-Lettres.— December 
1886—H. p’ARBoIS DE JUBAINVILLE : 
Une vieille étymologie du nom de Lyon. 
——A. Lvucnarre: Sur deux mono- 
grammes inédits de Louis le Gros. 





La Controverse et le Contemporain.— 
May, July—Mgr. Ricarp: L’abbé 
Maury et Mirabeau, continued. 
August—Lasupir : M. Emery et l’église 
de France sous la révolution et l’em- 

re. 








Le Correspondant.— May 10, 25—Mayon 


pE Luré: Un pape prisonnier (Rome, 
Savone), two articles, concluded.—= 
June 10—P. Tuoureav-Daners: La 
politique frangaise en Italie au lende- 
main de la Révolution de juillet—= 
July 10-August 10—H. Forneron: Les 
émigrés et la société francaise sous le 
régne de Napoléon I, three articles. 


Nouvelle Revue.—May 1, August 1—J. 


ZxeuuER: Rodolphe de Habsbourg, em- 
pereur allemand et fondateur de la 
maison d’ Autriche, continued. 


Nouvelle Revue historique du Droit.— 


March—J. Tarvrr: La date et le 
caractére de Vordonnance de Saint 
Lowis sur le duel judiciaire. ——R. DE 
Mavipe: Les rachats de servage en 
Savoie au XV* siécle——March-May 
L. Bravcuet: La loi de Vestrogothie, 
two articles. May—H. p’Arzols DE 
JUBAINVILLE: Origine de la propriété 
fonciére en France.——L. Srovurr : 
Etude sur la formation des contrats 
par V écriture dans le droit des formules 
du V* au XII° siécle. 

La Revolution Frangaise. — May-June 
—P. GarrarEL: L’opposition militaire 
sous le consulat, concluded. —=June— 
E. Cuampton: La révolution et la 
réforme de V'Etat civile-——F. A. Av- 
LARD: Les agents secrets en 1793. 

Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Littera- 
ture.— June 20—S. Retnacn: Penka’s 
‘ Herkunft der Aryer’ [rejecting his 
main conclusions}.— Roman inscrip- 
tions [one from Algeria containing the 
title ‘Tribunus et ordine lectus’). 
27—H. p’ARBois DE JUBAINVILLE : 
Glasson’s ‘ Gaule celtique.’ ——= July 
4—T. pe L.: Burrows’s ‘ Family of 
Brocas’ (highly appreciative] ——18— 
C. Cuermont-Ganneav : Cesar and the 
Punic name for the elephant {treat- 
ing the connexion with wD as a 
* volksetymologie ’]._—-Pheenician in- 
scription discovered by Hamdy Bey. 
August 1—A. Cxuguet: Works on 

the French in the east in the eighteenth 

century.—= September 5—L. Farces: 

Hanotaus’ ‘ Etudes Historiques.’ 





























Revue Celtique. — January-April — H. 


pD’ARBOIS DE JUBAINVILLE: Recherches 
sur Vorigine de la propriété fonciére et 
des noms de liew en France.-——H. 
Gamwoz: La vie tripartite de saint 
Patrice. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—April 15- 


June 1—Dvc pe Brociie: La seconde 
lutte de Frédéric II et deMarie-Thérése, 
four articles May 1—C. Rovsset: 
La rupture du traité de la Tafna et 
le col de la Mouzaia (conquéte de 
lV Algérie) ——July 1—C. pe Mazave: 
Un chancelier d’ancien régime: M. de 























Revue 
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Metternich et la sainte alliance. La 
politique du chancelier a Carlsbad. 
La guerre d’ Orient en 1828. 

de Geographie.— May-June - 
August—P. GarrareL: La découverte 
du Canada par les Frangais, continued. 
——May—J. Coterre: La question de 
Dunkerque sous le ministére deMazarin. 
Revue des Etudes Juives.—April—lI. 
Lors: Le nombre des juifs de Castille 
et d’Espagne au moyen dge.-——THE 
Same: Notes sur Vhistoire des juifs 
en Espagne. 





Il. GERMANY 


Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, lviii. 1. 
Munich.—F. Kriiner: Bethlen Gabor, 
prince of Transylvania [1580-1629]. 
E. WINKELMANN: On the history of 
the emperor Paul [with extracts from 
contemporary memoirs of an Esthonian 
nobleman].——M. L. prints four re- 
ports of Scharnhorst (28 January- 
22 November 1810} on the military 
condition and policy of Prussia=——= 
2.—G. von BeLow: On the origin of 
German town government, I {maintain- 
ing that the movement which brought 
it into existence was one exclusively of 
freemen, not of the unfree, nor of the 
free and unfree together, and arguing 
that neither towns nor guilds originated 
in hofrecht].—~-H. von Sypen: Cownt 
Brandenburg in Warsaw (1850, relat- 
ing the negotiations between Prussia 
and Austria in that year on the ques- 
tion of the constitution]_—-H. Briicx- 
NER: Contributions to the history of 
Catherine II [from recent Russian 
publications]|_—_L. Wermanp defends 
the method of editing adopted in the 
‘ Monuwmenta Germania Historica’ 
against O. Lorenz’s criticism.—Memo- 
randum of Metternich on the German 
confederation [10 Nov. 1855). 
Historisches Jahrbuch der Gérres-Gesell- 
schaft, viii. 3. Munich.—-G. Hirrer: 
The beginnings of the second crusade 
‘showing that it originated at the peti- 
tion of the Christians of Syria, and 
emphasising the share taken in its 
promotion by Eugenius III)._—J. B. 
SEMENBERGER: The conflict of the 
Mentz guilds with the spiritual power 
and that of the great families wm the 
fourteenth century.—-- H. Finke: On 
some of the materials for the history of 
the council of Constance [studies in 
detail}. H. V. Savernanp describes 
a Bamberg missal of the beginning of 
the eleventh century, now at Treves 
{with the kalendar and necrology]. 
G. Erter: A volume of the register of 
supplications of Benedict IX, now at 
Eichstitt. 

Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fir altere 
Deutsche Geschichtskunde, xiii. 1. 
Hanover.—O. HoupEer-Eacer: Gozwin 
and Gozechin, scholastics of Mentz 
cathedral in the latter part of the 














Revue du Monde Latin.—May—M. Rovs- 


sEau: Le comte d’Egmont et les Espa- 
gnols en Flandre. 


Revue de la Réevolution.— May-July— 


H. Tatrne: La Provence en 1790 et 
1791 [continued]. ——= June—E. ve 
BEavREPAIRE: La Normandie en 1792. 
——B. v’Acours: La Corse en 1800 
——G. pve K.: Correspondance d’un 
espion corse avec Hudson Lowe [1807]. 
=—July- G. Borp: Mémoire sur la 
Vendée; Mémoire sur la défense de 
Mayence et sur sa reddition. 





AND AUSTRIA 


eleventh century [identifying the two] ; 
SS. Marinus and Annianus [examining 
legendary accounts of them as pre- 
served in Bavarian manuscripts]; and 
Adalbert of Egmond [the same with 
abbot Adalbert of Echternach, the 
companion of S. Willibrord._——L. von 
HEINEMANN discovers in a manuscript 
collection of extracts, made at Bruns- 
wick and now preserved at Wolfenbiittel, 
traces of a lost Saxon book of annals 
reaching down to about 1164, and com- 
piled probably in the diocese of Hal- 
berstadt or at Brunswick itself.-—-The 
same writer argues in favour of the 
existence of Hungarian annals, now 
lost, which were based upon Regino 
and his continuator, and the ‘ Annales 
Altahenses,’ and which furnished 
materials to the Hungarian chroni- 
clers of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. —_ P. Kenr prints the text 
of the treaty of Anagni (1176), long 
desiderated and recently discovered in 
a contemporary copy in the Vatican, 
together with that of the treaty of 
Venice, to which it was preliminary 
{with a detailed account of the nego- 
tiations between Frederick I and Alex- 
ander ITI}.-Wpann: The Eberbach 
chronicle of the archbishops of Mentz 
[printing a new text, with introduction]. 
—M. Perusacs prints extracts from 
a lost ‘Codex Traditionum’ of the 
Miinsterkirche of SS. Cassius and 
Florentius at Bonn..—L. von HeEtne- 
MANN gives an account of the German 
chronicle of Dietrich Engelhus, pre- 
served in manuscript at Wolfenbiittel. 
——E. Dimer prints an admonitory 
writing addressed to some Caroling, the 
grandson of Charles [probably the 
Bald). M. Manrrivs explores the 
literary connexion subsisting between 
various German historical writers from 
the sixth to the eleventh century. 
H. Bresstav prints a diploma of 
Henry V [20 June, 1107].——F. Lieser- 
MANN gives notes on the relations of 
Frederick II with Ireland, and prints 
two letters of Richard of Cornwall 
[1257] and an address to him from the 
city of Rome.——B. Grsuarpt: On the 
chronicle of Dietrich of Niem. 





K. B. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
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Mince! en: Sitzungsberichte der philos.- 
philol. und hist. Classe, 1887, 2.— 
OHLENSCHLAGER : Roman inscriptions 
in Bavaria. M. Lossen: The ‘ Vin- 
dicie contra Tyrannos, Stephano Junio 
Bruto auctore’ {arguing that Philippe 
Du Plessis-Mornay, and not Hubert 
Languet, was the author]._—W. von 
GresEBRECHT: Obituary notices of 
Georg Waitz and Max Duncker. 
Treitschke & Delbriick’s Preussische Jahr- 
biicher, Ix. 2, 3. Berlin.—C. Rossier: 
Ranke’s ‘ Weltgeschichte,’ V-VII.—— 
K. Mitzer: On the chronological divi- 
sion between the ancient and medieval 
church [placing the crisis between the 
end of the sixth and the middle of the 
seventh century]. —G. Den1o: On 
the place of the history of art among 
general historical studies.——A. v. D. 
LinvE: Calvin and the ‘ Institutio.’ 
Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung, viii. 3. 
Innsbruck.—P. ScHerrer-Borcuorst : 
The controversy respecting the pragmatic 
sanction of St. Lowis [giving a sum- 
mary of the history of the case, and 
arriving at the conclusion that the 
document was forged for a special 
purpose in 1438}. THe Same: On 
German-Italian history (1120-1130, 
with documents]. ——THe Same: Fo- 
doard of Rheims and his indebtedness 
to papal epitaphs.——A. Riecu: An 
Angevin prayer-book [of the fourteenth 








century] in the Vienna Hofbibliothek 
{with Italian miniatures]. C. Paou1 
prints documents for the history of 
the guild of German cordwainers at 
Florence.——W. von SickEL accepts 
G. Kettner’s interpretation of Tacitus, 
‘Germ.’ xiii. (making the passage as 
far as ‘adgregantur’ refer to the class 
of ‘ principes,’ and the following only 
to the ‘comites’}._——M. Manirttvus: 
On the character of Cosmas of Prague. 


Theologische Quartalschrift, Ixix. 2. 


Tiibingen.—F. X. Linsenmann: On the 
worship of the Virgin and the saints in 
the Christian church, concluded.— — 
F. X. Funk: On the Didache and the 
Apostolic Constitutions. 


Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, xi. 


3. Innsbruck.—H. Grisar: The ‘ Liber 
Pontificalis,’ attributed to Anastasius 
the Librarian [following abbé Duchesne 
in dating the first stage of its composi- 
tion in the time of Boniface II, before 
532, and distinguishing the several 
continuators). 


Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaft- 


liche Theologie, xxx. 3. Leipzig.— 
F. Gorres: Constantine’s murder of 
his kinsfolk [taking the two cases of A.D. 
310 and 314 and the period 323-326 
separately, and attempting to estimate 
the extent of the emperor’s chargeable- 
ness in these executions, and the cir- 
cumstances in which they were carried 
out}. 


Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Archeological Journal, xliv. 1.—A. 
HartsHorne: Blythborough Church, 
Suffolk.—G. W. Surussote : On the 
age of the city walls of Chester (no part 
certainly earlier than the seventeenth 
century]. J. T. MickLETHWAITE on 
the remains of an ankerhold at Bengeo 
Church, Hertford. W.M.F. Perri: 
The finding of Daphne [Tahpanhes]. 
—-G. Espame: On the Roman occu- 
pation of Britain (dealing with Roman 
camps. } J.C.L. StanuscHMipt prints 
an assessment of the city of London 
[1412] for a grant of half a mark on 
every twenty pounds of annual rent 
{with full list of names). 

Church Quarterly Review. No. 48.— 
July—A French diocesan {bishop 
Dupanloup).— The church in Eng- 
land from William III to Victoria 
[review of works by Hore, Abbey, and 
Overton). Lectures on history at 
Oxford {dealing with those of bishop 
Stubbs and professor Freeman]. 

Contemporary Review, lii. 1.—July— 
Gotpwin Smita: The Canadian con- 
stitution. H. Morse STEPHENS: 
Modern historians and their influence 
on small nationalities. August—C. 
Currmont - Ganngeau: The Moabite 
stone [rejecting Loewy’s criticism]. 

Dublin Review. 3rd Series. No. xxxv. 
July—F. A. Gasquet: Richard 




















Whiting, last abbot of Glastonbury 
{a biography, partly from manuscript 
sources }.——T. B. ScannELL : Pius VII 
at Savona [review of Chotard’s work}. 
——A. H. ArrertmnGe: Count Beust’s 
memoirs. 


Edinburgh Review. No. 339.—July— 


Ettrick Forest and the Yarrow [based 
especially on Mr. Craig-Brown’s ‘ His- 
tory of Selkirkshire ’}.—— Political as- 
sassination [examining the practice of 
the council of ten at Venice as to the 
use of poison, with quotations from 
documents recently published}.—~ 
Madame de Maintenon {from Geffroy’s 
collection of her letters]. Life and 
works of Giordano Bruno.— Whar- 
ton’s ‘ Digest of the international law of 
the United States.’-_—Sorel’s ‘ L’ Eu- 
rope et la révolution francaise.’ —- 
Professor Burrows’s ‘ Family of Brocas.’ 


Fortnightly Review. New Series. No. 


xlii. 1—July—K. Burp: General 
Langiewicz and the last Polish rising 
{1863}. J.R. Seetxy : The Georgian 
and Victorian expansion [the Rede 
Lecture, 1887). 





Law Quarterly Review. No. 11.—July 


E. A. Freeman: The case of the deanery 
of Exeter [1839-1840, dealing with the 
question of crown appointments}],—— 
C. F. Ranpoten : The eminent domain 
[concerning the nature and growth of 
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the power of the state over private pro- 
perty).——F. Pornock: The law of 
England, 1-50 Vict. 

The Month. No. 277.—July—The round 
towers of Ireland._—J. Morris: 
Adrian Fortescue, martyr.——August 
—Tue Same: Prince Charles in 1745 
{from manuscript recollections of father 
Cordara]._—P. Firzceraup: Ely 
Chapel, Holborn. September — J. 
Morris: Edmund Campion at Douay. 

Quarterly Review. No. 329.—July— 











IV. HOLLAND 


Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschie- 
denis en Oudheidkunde. 3rd Series, 
vol. iv. 1. The Hague.—R. From: 
Points in the legal procedure of Hol- 
land and Zeeland in the middle ages 
{dealing with waarheid, kenning, and 
zeventuig, and showing analogies with 
the English jury system, especially 
in the case of the verdict of the seven). 

W. P. Sautiyn Kuurr: The ‘ Duin- 
kerksche Historische Courant’ (a publi- 
cation which appeared in 1791-2). 

Messager des Sciences Historiques de 
Belgique, 1887, 2. Ghent.— The an- 
cient castle of the counts of Flanders 





Lecky’s ‘ History of England’ {review 
of vols. v., vi.|.——Great men and 
evolution [on W.S. Lilly’s ‘Chapters 
in European History ’}. —— Charles 
Mordaunt, earl of Peterborough. 


Scottish Review. No. xix.—July—The 


coronation of Charles II at Scone 
{chiefly from a printed tract of the 
time]. —-The burning of Frendraught 
fan account of a feud in the Gordon 
country in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century). 


AND BELGIUM 


at Ghent [illustrated}._—-P. Crazys & 
J. Geerts: The ancient fortifications 
of Ghent. II (with plates].—_—J. pr 
Viuters: The early life of Jacqueline 
of Bavaria, wife of John, duke of 
Touraine, afterwards dauphin, con- 
tinued [giving documents of the time 
of her marriage and down to the death 
of her husband in 1417]._—-V. VanpER 
HarGHEN prints documents from the 
city archives relating to the Jesuits in 
Ghent in 1590. Ordinance of 
Charles V to the town of Ypres (June 
3, 1551). 





V. ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano, 4th ser. xix. 2. 
Florence.—G. Mazzatint1 prints poli- 
tical letters of Vincenzo Armanni [from 
June 21, 1643, to the beginning of the 
following year] in continuation of those 
already published in the ‘ Archivio.’ 
(The letters are dated from Cologne, 
and contain, inter alia, accounts of the 
progress of the English civil war]. 
——G. Mancini prints documents rela- 
tive to the life and writings of Leon 
Battista Alberti.i—P. D. Pasoxrt : 
The historians of the crusades.—G. 


Srorza: Episodes in the history of 


Rome in the eighteenth century (from 
the despatches of the agent from the 
city of Lucca at the papal court], con- 
tinued].——- Description of historical 
documents relating to the Terra 
@’Otranto {from Brindisi}, continued. 
——Calendar of the Strozzi charters 
[among the state archives at Florence], 
continued. 

Archivio Storico Lombardo, xiv. 2. Milan. 
L. Frat1: The war of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti against Mantua (1397), with 
documents from Bologna. —— E. 
Morta: Musicians at the court of the 
Sforza, continued. —C. Cantd: The 


entry of Maria Anna, daughter of 


Ferdinand III, into Milan (1649). 
G. B. Inrra: The Bosco della Fontana 
at Mantua. 

Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 
tane, xii. 1.—N. Barone prints notices 
bearing on the official history of Charles 
of Durazzo [25 Sept. 1381-29 Oct. 
1382], from the registers of the Nea- 


politan chancery. —F. Tocco prints a 
copy of the depositions in the process 
for heresy against Luigi di Durazzo 
(1362].——F. Bonazz1: The surrender 
of Sorrento to Filippo Doria [printing 
the protocol of surrender, dated 3 May 
1528, and inferring that the naval 
engagement took place on April 28). 
——M. Scnrrea: History of the Lom- 
bard principality of Salerno [1. under 
the princes of Benevento; II. The 
war of separation, 839-846; III. The 
princes of Salerno, 846-880].—— G. 
ABIGUENTE prints ordinances of Joanna 
I and Lewis relative to. the city of 
Castellabate [1353].——E. Morva: 
Earthquakes at Naples [1456 and 
1466].—— Description of eighteen char- 
ters (1194-1196) formerly belonging to 
the family of Fusco. 


Archivio della R. Societa Romana di 


Storia Patria, x. 1, 2—C. Cauisse: 
The prefects Di Vico {a history of the 
family down to the fourteenth century]. 
——J. Bryce: The life of Justinian 
by Theophilus Abbas (substantially 
identical with the article published, 
supra, p. 657; but the latter has re- 
ceived considerable additions]._—G. F. 
GamurRInI prints letters and other docu- 
ments from a manuscript in the Ange- 
lica library at Rome (thirteenth and 
fourteenth cent.}._—E. Txza prints 
Spanish verses on the sack of Rome 
[1527}, &e. -G. CoLett1: Calendar of 
deeds of the family of Anguillara [1120- 
1585)].—— L. Fumi: Cardinal Cecchini, 
according to his autobiography._— A. 
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GasRIeLui: Calendar of letters of Cola 
di Rienzo. 


Archivio Storico Siciliano. New Series. 


xi. 3.—V. pr Grovannit: On the topo- 
graphy of Palermo from the twelfth to 
the fifteenth century [with an appendix 
of evidence from records]. --— F. 
Lront1: Notes on the Sicilian succession 
at the death of Frederick II——G. 
Cosentino: The infanti Margaret and 
Beatrice, sister and daughter of Peter 
IT (with a grant in aid of their dowry, 
June 7, 1344, and another document, 
both illustrating the commercial condi- 
tion of the time].——4.—M. Amarr: 
On the supposed tomb of Galen at 
Cannita [giving the Arab evidence].—— 
V. Betuio describes a chart made at 
Messina in 1553._—S. B. Lacumina 
prints an Arab inscription [1130] found 
at Salaparuta, and a Hebrew one from 
Trapam, with photographs.——P. M. 
Rocca: On certain grants to Bonifato 


and Alcamo [1332 & 1399)._—Tue 
Same: Additions to previous article on 
Castellamare del Golfo.——G. Pir1tone 
Feperico prints two hymns referring to 
the plague of Messina in the middle of 
the fourteenth century [with observa- 
tions on the religious accompaniments 
of pestilence in the middle ages). 


Archivio Veneto, xxxiii. 1-—V. Marcuest: 


The relations between the Venetian 
republic and Portugal [1522-1797], 
first articlee——A. Vauentin1: The 
defeat of the duke of Calabria at 
Campomorto [1482], printing a new 
account of the engagement by Pandolfo 
Nassino with list of prisoners, &c.— 
G. Grurtato: Venetian memorials in 
Roman monuments, continued.-——C. 
Creotta: Statutes of the country of 
Verona fof the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries]——Rabbi L. Luvuz- 
zatto: Sumptuary laws for the Jews 
at Venice (Feb. 1697). 


VI. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Morrix) 


The Antiquary (Starina).—Jwne—D. A. 


Korsakxov: Vasilit Nikitich Tatistchev, 
1686-1750 [the first Russian historian. 
The essay is based upon a speech 
delivered in 1886 on the bicentenary of 
his birth]).——-A. Bricxner: Corre- 
spondence of Catherine II with Dr. 
Zimmermann, concluded._._aA. Jur- 
GENSON : Remarks on Manstein’s 
memoirs of Russia. —— A. A. Cuv- 
mixov: Prince Metternich challenged 
to a duel by the emperor Alexander I 
[the story is told by Talleyrand, as 
having occurred at the congress of 
Vienna: the emperor accused Metter- 
nich of insolence in opposing his plans 
with reference to Poland]. Reforms 
of the emperor Alexander II in the 
military schools [1856-1870], concluded. 
——P. N. Voronov: Remarks on the 
article ‘The Battle of Plevna,’ 10 
July (O.8.) 1877.— = June-August— 
8S. Sosorzev: The Russo-Turkish war 
[1877-1878] from the account of a 
volunteer [many interesting details]. 
July—J. Morosuxin : Theodosius 
Yanovski, archbishop of Novgorod [a 
favourite of Peter the Great disliked by 
the people on account of his Lutheran 
tendencies]. —- The memoirs of Ad- 
miral Chichagov, continued.—The 
deputation from the city of Pskov to 
the army im 1812 [communicated by 
an old inhabitant of the city from 
local tradition. The deputation was 
sent to congratulate Prince Witt- 
genstein). July — Alexander I at 
Pulawy {a sketch of the relations 
between Alexander I and the Czar- 
toryski family. The article was sug- 
gested by the appearance of the work 
of L. Dembicki, published last year at 
Lemberg}).——O. HrvuFEeLDER: A sur- 














geon’s recollections of M. D. Skobelev. 
=——ZJuly-August—Correspondence of 
the empress Catherine II with Dr. 
Zimmermann (thirty-five additional 
letters now published for the first 
time}.——August—A. 8. Fiener: A 
partisan in the war of the fatherland, 
1812 [an account of the exploits of a 
daring cavalry officer, who was killed 
at the age of twenty-six]. —— P. 
Romanovicn: Stories about Count 
Arakcheyev by former members of the 
military colonies (illustrating the 
caprice and despotism of this mis- 
chievous man). August—A. Man- 
surov: Alexander V. Golovnin in his 
relations to the Zemstvo [1866-1874]. 
——August—P. Rasporov: The lament 
of the Khirgiz [translation of a poem 
in the Tatar language composed on , 
the promulgation of the new laws 
affecting them in 1868}. 














Viestnik Istoricheski (The Historical 


Messenger).— June--A. MAtsHINsKI : 
Our press in its historico-economical 
development [continued]. A. A. 
Titov: The Makarievski monastery 
im the government of Nizhni-Novgorod 
fan account of an ancient monastery 
founded in the early part of the 
fifteenth century].—---D. Evarnirzxt: 
The first governor of Yekaterinoslav 
{Ivan Maksimovich Sinelnikov, in the 
reign of the empress Catherine IT]._— 
A. Moxtcuanov: The memoirs of Count 
von Beust—=—July—N. Ocuiosuin: 
Theodosius archimandrite of Viazma, 
{a somewhat unfavourable sketch of 
monastic life in Russia at the close 
of the seventeenth century].—— D. 
Evarnitzki1: The graves of two 
hetmans of the Cossacks [Sirka and 
Golovka: the former died in 1680, the 
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latter was one of the followers of 
Mazeppa).—— M. Goroprerzx1: Me- 
morials of old orthodox worship in 
the district of Mazovetzkoe [on the 
frontiers of the old kingdom of Po- 
land, traversed by the railway from 
St. Petersburg to Warsaw}. ——I. 
Dusasov: A Catiline of Tambov [a 
story’of incendiarism in that govern- 
ment in the year 1815).——July- 
August —N. Moxcuanov: English his- 
torical works on Russia {memoirs of 
Lord Bloomfield, &c).——August— 
Obituary notice of N. M. Katkov.—— 
D. A. Korsaxov: N. Kudriavtzev and 
his posterity {memorials of a Russian 


Vil. 





Boletin de la Real Academia de la 


Historia, x. 4.—April—Latin sepul- 
chral inscription from Denia.— 
Gnostic stone with Greek inscription 
and open hand from Astorga, the centre 
of Priscillianism [with plate]..—Docu- 
ments from Barcelona relating to the 
viceroyalty of Francisco de Borja in 
Catalonia [including three letters of the 
emperor Charles V, 1539 and 1541), 
Extracts from the municipal archives 
of Barcelona {insisting on the main- 
tenance of privileges, describing the 
entry of Francisco de Borja, giving the 
minutes of town regulations, &c.|.-—— 
F. Frra: On a christian sarcophagus 
from Ecija in the old diocese of Artigi 
‘with plate. The names are in Greek, a 
rarity in Spain. It belongs to the fourth 
or fifth century, and is possibly that of 
St. Crispin, first bishop of Ecija). 
M. Danviza prints the order relating 
to the simultaneous disarmament of the 
Moriscos of the kingdom of Valencia 
[1563] and a schedule of 415 parishes, 
[the registered houses numbering 
16,377] &c._—_F. Frva contributes 
documents relating to the purchase 
of the duchy of Gandia by Pedro 
Luis de Borja {December 1485). 
5.— May—Among documents from 
the municipal archives of Carmona are 
letters of Cervantes (12 Feb. 1590), of 
Argote de Molina [giving intelligence of 
Drake’s defeat at Grand Canary, 20 Oct. 
1595], of Don John of Austria from 
Granada [29 April 1569), two letters of 
Philip IT (16 April 1570, 12 May 1570, 
announcing a visit to Carmona}.—— 
From Jerez de la Frontera, a chris- 
tian inscription of the seventh century 
{with plate].—From Seville, from the 
Basilica of Honoratus, the dedication of 
an altar to the three brothers Fausto, 
Genaro, and Marcial {a.v. 67(5)}.—-— 
From Toledo two sepulchral inscrip- 
tions [a.p. 50(9) and 600].——F. Marros 
Gaco contributes the inscription of a 
Jewish seal {style of fourteenth cen- 
tury], of a Latin cippus from Merida, 
and of a sepulchral altar from Villa- 
franca de los Barros (province of 











statesman in the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century]|.——Le due de 
Richelieu (an émigré, the first governor 
of Odessa and a great benefactor to his 
adopted country. He returned to 
France on the restoration of the 
Bourbons. His monument may be 
seen at Odessa; it suffered from the 
shots of the British fleet while attack- 
ing that place]._—T. A Bicuxov: 
The memoirs of Favier [secretary to 
the French embassy at St. Petersburg 
in the last years of the reign of the 
empress Elizabeth and the beginning 
of the reign of Peter III). 


SPAIN 





Badajoz). M. Pazos gives a sepul- 
chral inscription [apparently of the 
first century} from Madrigalejo.——J. 
Gémez pe ArtEecHE: On J. Santa 
Maria’s work on the siege of Gibraltar 
of 1782 [dealing principally with the 
episode of Arcon’s floating batteries. 
The failure is attributed to the French 
general Crillon. The reviewer enters 
into the siege of 1704, presenting an 
apology for the Marqués de Villadarias 
and inculpating De Tessé].___R.. Beer 
describes the discovery of verses by 
Renallus of Barcelona and Gerona at 
the end of a collection of eleventh 
century canon laws [which has beencon- 
sequently falsely attributed to him by 
Torres Amat, ‘ Dice. de los escritores Ca- 
talanes ’].—— Latin inscriptions from 
Carmona and from Iruiia.——6.— June 
—Latinsepulchral inscriptions {unpub- 
lished by Hiibner) from the museum of 
Santiago.-—— Contemporary description 
of the death (st. 88) and of the career of 
Mariana {the date previously disputed 
is given as 16 Feb. 1624]._—-F. Fira: 
Latin sepulchral inscriptions. ——L. 
JIMENEZ DE LA Luave: On three cippi 
from Belvis de Monroy [one of which 
contains the crescent common in the 
sepuichral inscriptions of northern 
Spain].—---J. Bonsor: Arabic inscrip- 
tion from Carmona. —— F. Coprra: 
Thirteen Arabic copper coins. F. 
Duro (from facts given in an article 
in ‘ Bibl. de Ecole des Chartes,’ 1883, 
on a MS. at Besancon, formerly be- 
longing to cardinal Granvelle) ascribes 
the chronicles of Spain translated for 
Charles V of France by Jehan Goulain 
to Gonzalo de la Finojosa, bishop of 
Burgos [1313-1327].——A. F. Guerra: 
On the testatory monuments of L. 
4imilius Rectus (temp. Hadriani, who 
left sums to the six towns which had 
conferred citizenship upon him, viz. 
Carthago Nova, Sicelli, Asso, Lacon, 
Argos, and Basti. Hiibner confuses the 
monument of Cartagena now at Madrid 
with that at Caravaca, which came from 
the ruins of Las Cuevas de los Negros, 
and which fixes the position of Asso, 
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which Hiibner regards as unknown. A 
fragment discovered at La Vereda on the 
Argos near Caravaca may serve to fix 
the position of Argos, which Hiibner 
believed to be probably the Greek 
Argos].——F. Fira gives from a MS. 
of 1338, a copy of an original of 1266, 
a detailed description of the Jewry of 
Jerez de la Frontera at the time of its 
conquest by Alfonso X [with a list of 
its tenements and inhabitants). 
Revista de Ciencias Histéricas, 1887, 


2.—P. F. Manvext Cunparo: Historia 
politico-critico-militar de la plaza de 
Gerona._——J. Fasrenrata: El prin- 
cipe obispo Julio Echter de Mespel- 
brunn, duque de Franconia. 

Revista Contemporanea.—May 15-30— 
A. pE Sanpovat: Estudios acerca de la 
edad media, concluded.——June 15 — 
M. Jimenez pe tA Espana: Juan de 
Castellanos y su historia del nuevo 
reino de Granada. 





Vill. SWITZERLAND 


Bibliothéque Universelle et Revue Suisse. 
Geneva. March-May—E. Sayous: La 
croisade de Constantinople. June— 
F. Decrue: La cowr de France et la 
société au seiziéme siécle. 

Jahrbuch fiir Schweizerische Geschichte, 
xii. Ziirich.—F. Drvner: The defence 
of the Swiss frontier (1792-1795), with 
documents. Contributions to Re- 
tian history from materials prepared 
by the late C. Kixp [giving particulars 
of the household of the bishop of Cur 
in the fifteenth century, and describing 











the conflict between the bishops and 
the town, 1723-1754]._—A. Srern: 
Note on the so-called chronicle of 
Brennwald, and its account of the 
origin of the Schwytzers and the rise of 
the confederation (examining its relation 
to Stumpf’s chronicle].——L. Tosier: 
The Swiss-German dialect from an 
ethnographical point of view. A. Dr- 
NIER: Religious houses at Seedorf, on 
the south of the lake of Lucerne [from 
the thirteenth century onwards]. 


IX. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Century, xxxiv.—June-September—J. G. 
Niconay & J. Hay: Abraham Lincoln, 
a history [these instalments deal with 
the attack on Sumner, the Dred Scott 
case, the Douglas debates, Lincoln’s 
Cooper’s Institute speech and his 
nomination and election to the presi- 
dency].——= June—C. N. Gattoway: 
Hand-to-hand fighting at Spotsylvania. 
=—July._-G. Bancrorr: An inci- 
dent in the life of John Adams.—— 
General O. O. Howarp: The struggle 
for Atlanta... General W. T. Suer- 
MAN: Sherman and the ‘ March 
to the Sea.’ August—General J. 
E. Jounston : Opposing Sherman’s 
advance to Atlanta [in this and general 
Howard’s article the campaign is 
discussed from both sides|——Sep- 
tember—J. B. McMaster: The framers 
and framing of the constitution.—— 
W. H. Powrtni: The tragedy at the 
Crater [before Petersburg]. 

Baum’s Church Review, xlix. 173- 
175.—June August —Right rev. W. 
S. Perry: The life, times, and corre- 
spondence of bishop White [giving the 
dife of the first bishop of Pennsylvania, 
down to 1784}.——July—Rev. L. Conx- 
man: The .removal of the bishops by 
Mary and Elizabeth. August.—JI. G. 
Hatt, junior: The history of the papacy 
during the Reformation [a review of 
Creighton’s latest volumes]. 

Harper’s Monthly, No. 445.— June—J. M. 
Brown: The Kentucky pioneers. 

Magazine of American History, xvii. 6-9. 
June—M. D. Conway: Fredericks- 
burg first and last {second paper]. 
J. G. Bourtnot: Canada during the 























Victorian era [second and concluding 
paper].——E. D. Muu: Sir Thomas 
Dale’s Indians in London——July 
—Marrna J. Lams: Henry Laurent in 
London Tower.—Just1n Winsor: 
Manuscript sources of American his- 
tory: August—W. A. Woop: La- 
fayette’s visit to Missouwri—Sep- 
tember—A. B. GarvinerR: General 
James Varnum of the continental 
army.—H. H. Bancrorr: How Cali- 
fornia was secured [disposing of some 
popular errors]. 

Magazine of Western History, vi. 3-4.— 
July—B. A. Hinspate: The ordinance 
of 1787. 

New Englander.— August—J. R. Tucker: 
The history of the federal convention 
of 1787 and its work. 

New Princeton Review, iv. 2.— September 
—A. Jounston: The first century of 
the constitution. 

North American Review, 145, No. 3.— 
September—Jrrrerson Davis: John C. 
Calhoun. 

Pennsylvania Magazine of History, xi. 
2.-— July—E. Devereux: Andrew 
Elliot, lieutenant-governor of the pro- 
vince of New York.—- Unpublished 
minutes of the provincial council of 
Pennsylwania.—— Letters of Silas 
Deane. 

Scribner's Magazine, ii. 1-3.--July— 
J. C. Roper: Some illustrations of 
Napoleon and his times [second paper]. 
——September—M. D. Conway: An 
unpublished draft of a national con- 
stitution by Edmund Randolph (found 
among the papers of George Mason]. 
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